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ABSTRACT ^ ^ 

^ \\ Backgrouhd reading resource materials and teaching 

units f<^r elementary .and secondary teachers interested in 'tteaching 
about peace and justice are presepted in this resource manual. The 
units are .designed to help students learn that nonviolent conflict - 
resolution is' possible and "that .war is not inevit/ible; reajifeci^that 
sharing our resources, "helping the poor, and living acre fep&ringly 
and' responsibly is a matter of jilstice and'not cHarity; anffl ' - 

appreciat.ef the differences in cultures around ihe world^. Stiidents 
view films, read books and journal, articles,, and are involved in role 
playing sit,u,ajtions, library re^gSttrch, brainstorming, arid classroom 
discussions. The* manual contains an\ introductory essay which 
discusses goals of educating for peace and justice. The major, portion ' 
of the publication consists of resource units on major issue areas 
including conflict, violence, and nonviolent conflict resolution; 
dfistitutional violence; peace, justi'qte, and law; tacism; poverty in 
the..Onited Startes; global poverty and ilevelopment ; the military and . ; 
the individual; the realities pf war; xhe meaning of peace and 
justice; and mutual education and today^s peacemakers. Goals and 
relevance, content and suggestions for Glass activities and projects, 
and bibliographies of print. and nonprint resources are provided .fqr 
each issue. A list of helpful organi;zatio^ns. is jirovided. ^ ^ 
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Preface to 



he Fifth Edition 



It is wjth a great feeling of accomplishment and satisfaction that we bring you the 
fifth edition of this Manual. With each Previous edition, we have tinkered and r< - 
vised,, responding to the helpful suggestions of a variety .of users. This time, hdw- 
ever^ ,'we have made some major changes, both in content, and in- style, 

Regarding content, we have ad<i}cd two entirely new units WORLD HUNGER and SERVICES' 
STUDENTS AS AGENTS OF SOCIAL CHANGE. We have substantially revised a number of others, 
especially MUTUAL EDUCATION, 'tHE MEANING OF PEACE AND JUST^fE, GLOBAL POVERTY AND 
DBVgrLO$>MENT,^ GLOBAL INTERDEPENDENCE, K-6*and 7-12. Mapy Other units have been greatly 
imoroyiwJ.^ Several Units or parts of units frOra previous editions havu been co^jsoli- 
dated , in this edition, with the least helpful materials being omitted altogether. 

Regarding' style, we have altered the format to inake it more attractive and less for- 
•taidapie and to keep Dacf^^ith inflation by Drintinq the same informatiqn on fwwer 
pagew. Since each section set in the new format hTO been retyped, these sections have 
al»9 xundergone considerable editing and refining, with updated data .and resources'. 

HOW TO U^ THIS MANUAL * / 

' * . / ./ 




At first gl^nce,t the -Manual -is* verw imposing. It is tempting to, put it on a book- 
shelf soroewHere an^ let it*bo. W^^agree that this Manual is ^3t for the faint of . 
heart. It is not a ^lick collection of lesson plans designed for' instant classroom 
use. Rather, it is a developme«C of 9everal themes and a number of iasUes within each, 
theme.. «Each section -contains background information for the teache^, stratec/ilwi for 
Dresent^ing the infonoation ^o students, ways of acting on the ia^ue, .and furth9fr re*i ^ 
sources. ^ v / / ' * * • * / 

1. One important revision in this*fi^'tvh eflition is an introductory essay in ♦ 
'which we not only outline more clearly the WhoJ.e of education for Deace and justipe, 
but al»o state more explicitly the value;i and goals underlying thijf Mahual and our 
work as a whole. We elaborate , more precisely our understanding of **ppace" and "jus- 
tice" in the unit entitled THE 'MEANING OF PEAtE AND JUSTICE. Finally, we explicitly 
link other unite or parts of units to tl\is understanding. We redommen^, th^n, care- ^ 
»ful reading of both the 'introductory essay and the content of the unit on THE MEAKINO 
OF PEACE AND JUSTICE BEFORE lAunching into*any rarticular unit. Additional copies 
of' the introductory esspy'^are available .from our Institute at 250 a copy. =- 

I '2.*. We Aave color-coded the Manual according to major is,«ue areas. Several units 
coming under a <5ommon* issue are printed on the same color paper. This is both to 
^identffy each issue'better and to make the whole Manual, seem less imposing. 

3. For fafculties . we recomn^^nd that the school purchase two popies of the Manual 
Keep one intact in the library or teachers* lounge as a reference work. Divide the 
second copy according^ to the colorn and put ea'ch colored section in a separate folder. 
After an initial faculty or departmental meeting on Education for Peace an^ Jtisxice 
at which time the Mantfal is introduced to all, circulate the lndiv,idual sections.' 
Tliis way, everyone becomes famifiar with parts of the Manual simultaneously. To try 
to circulat:e the whole Manual is to,insur§ that very few will become -familiar with 
the Manual at all. 

^4.» For all "teacher's ,* do not atten^t Jbo teach this whole book page w page. 
This Manual is ,more a resource boq)c than a day-by-day^ lesson plan. We haVe included 
enough suggestions on many of the topics to require a whole course to get \Uirough 
any* particular topic. Thus it is necessary for the individual teacher t^o>elect^ 
those methodological suggestions that seem most appropriate to her students. ./ 

We d9 not .recommend trying to cover all the topics -included here in any single courfte. 
Many teachers will want to incorporate only one or two of the units into already^ 
^existing courses. Other teachers presenting a whole "Ppace and Justice** elective 
should decide which of the topics. they want to include and in what order. 

5. For elementary teachers , we have included a number of teaching strategies 
within aach, topic. area. There are nlBO severiil ^ep^ate units for primary and middle 
grade teachers. We.sympathizf that there ate ^ety fWw peace education materials de- 
•iqne4'for children and we haVe listed all the f esout^es ^ know of.. 
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COMPLBMKNTARY RESOURCES/ 

1, In-service Bducation 

We do not thinlc it^'is a good idea for teachers juAt to be, presented with this 
Manual and told to "teach peape." Most teachers do not have time to inaugurate 
for themselves the study, reflection, and a'c^tion necessary to' develop an ongoing \ 
program in education for P'sace and justice* Thex:eforn#* we strongly recocwnend 'V 
teacher education programs in education in peace and justice, | / . ^ 
*■ »' ' ♦ 

The Institute for Education in Peace and Justice, which publislles this Manual, 
offer's several such opportunities* In addition to our availability to conduct 
worlcshops in any part of the count^ry for teacher groups (apd others) , wis do a 
nuadSer of regularly scheduled prc^rams: % ^ * ; • 

— at least a one-weelc summer ins'titute in St* Louis, usually in eaTly JUne 

— generally two three-yweelc dourses each summer at the Institute for Pastoral 
Studies, Loyola University, Chicago , |o' 

^* ' ^ • ^ 

— one or. two courses offered through ^t« Lcfuis and/or Chicago area colleges 
in fall or spring • ^ ' 

usually a one-weelc or two-wee>c program on the Vest Coast ea^ summer 

We are glad to recommend other ^in-service programs depending on Vour location . 
and needs • ^ * > - ' ^ 

2, Internships 

The Institute for Educat^n for Peace and Justice does offer semester rlong 
and year-long intei^nships tpx persons^who intend' to )3e roore^ active in« justice and 
peace/social concern s/educ/t ion activities « Write us for details • * ^ 

3, Strategy Guide « . ' . ^ 
" •***■* 

An important complementary resource to the whole M^inual is our December 1975 
publication. A Strate<TV Guide for Schools and School Systems in E^ucartion' for 
Peace and Justice ♦ Although primarily designed for Catholic sphools and school 
systems, almost all of it is equally relevant for public and other religious 
schools* Part I focuses on the basic components of any effective strategy, with 

vPart II offering variations developed ^ different systems or groups* Part III 
^ presents three different evaluation tools for schools and systems in Question 

.for peace and justice. Part IV discusses four good starting points in edjacation 
for peace and justice for whole faculties. Espcially. valuable for individual 
teachers ( as well as whole faculties and school systems, are the evaluation in- 
stuments of Part III, The booTc is 108 pa^ifcs and sells for $3*00,! plus mailing. 

4, Monthly Teachers Newsletter j j 

Ten times a year, we publish ^ two-page or four -page newletter in which we 
* review carefully a number of education for peace and justice materials, suggest 
teaching strategies, and/or point out issues of concern fop our lives as educators. 
As such, the newsletter serves as a continual update- of the Manual. We 'aslc for a 
minimum donation of $?.00 a year for the newsletter. , • *^ ^ , • 

.5. other Services ? » * 

/ ' , » ^ ' . : - 

r ^ "-^I^^Xnstltute has developed a number of curriculum materials which are de- 
scribed In -appropriate section? of the Manual. See also the enclosed green flyer. 
>^We al80*otfer workshops on the issues, on strategies and methodology, «nd on .life- 
style. These worlcshops are listed in. the enclosed gold flyer. We also maintain 
a curriculum library in St. Louis and mem^?^i^s are available for consultation with 
schdols and individual teachejrs. - I 



: ' — r: — ^ : — > ' : ^ 

Spe«ial Note: Sources of .Our income — Our Institute depends entirely on worlcshop 
course ^es, dale of ^our materlajs^ and small donations for our* survival. We have 
no outside -sources funding. It is a great credit to -teachers' concern about 
justice i^d^ peace that we survive. ThuSi. plea se. use ouy services. 
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IHTR9DUCTIC3W 
" EDUCATION for PEACE and JUSTICE4 AN OVERVIEW " 

I .r'^^ggjeilON AND DEFINITIONS \ ^ ' ^ . * 

Educativi Cp* peace and Justice, or peace education is both a "what" jirid a 
•hov/i*^ That* Aj^^eaching peace invalves the "cdmimihication of a distinct content 
in distinct waysT^^us, peace^ education can be broadly defined as, first, ^ the" 
inquiry into ^he ob^t^cl^s to peace or causes of peacelessness; and secondly, the 
development o'f the kIv^ai^ge, vi^lues and skills essential for the building of 
Pfftcel Such a ^^orking definition hrfs two major* itnplications. 

# Fitst, peace is understood ^i\erc in avpositlve sense. It weans, first, deve-. 
looing alternatives to violence as ^a np^rk ot resolving human conflicts. But peace 
is more than the absence of vwnr or oy^x^t^violenco A Peace is also the realization 
of justice. 1- Working for peace is woj^ng^'for th? kinds of relationships ^pong 
persons and groups (of whatever size) ar^iL for the kind* of in,stitutions (^JTlitical, 
economic, social, educational) that promote tl)c >Jcll-bcing or dcvclopra<?nt of air 
persons. Such Vell-being includes,^ firsts l^i^sic human necessities lik^ food, 
clothdng, shelter, and Skills development. Further, well-being. development 
necessitates the growth of persons in dignity; and in solidarity and service^ with 
their fellow human beings. . ' • ^ 

X • t ♦ I 

Restricting p'feace education to the stopping of war and overt violence provides 
tighter boundari^* for what could otherwise seem to be an all-embracing discipline-'- * 
too broad to be effectively consi'dered or implemented. Nevertheless, whilq 
ackn^ledging this dan'^^ of lumping a lot under /oeajce education, it seems iinpera- 
tive not to rob peace of^its justice" components./ "If ybu want peace," proclaimed * 
.Pope Paul VI, "work for justice." Thus, peace rfd^cat^on must inquire into 'structural 
or institutional violence or injusticfet eabpdiek .i^,the very rules or structjijiros of 
economic, political, soci^l^ or educatiifnal in8yitatj.bn8--and help students strategize, 



about' alternatives to such violence. 



' The second major implicatibn of the worW^ng definition of peace Education is 
that peace education involves rjcthod^ogy and life-style as well as content. In 
order to comrounicati effectively the values skills necessafy for the bui^lding 
of peace, these values and s)cill8*mupt be experienced in the process. The medium., 
is the message. The methodology must be consisient with the values of peace, 
justice, cooperation and nonviolence arotjind which Xhe ^content revolves. Peace is 
not simply a concept to be taught pMt ia reality Ito be_liyed.^_Thus, «}e liff-style 
.as well as the teaching s^jte* of the peace etJuJe^tor must reflect her subject-jnatter < 

pjtheivise her^ wr^^ fail ?ipt ^^•*L^*c^_y??A!„J'"^*E*'^^® „ _ 

being iive^ in, the "real wotid." Each of these TShrec components of peace education 
nejd to be elaborated. In the following elaboration, 12 basic? goals (concepts* 
attitudes,, skills, or prinbkples) will be identified as crucial to any implementa- 
tion of education for peace arid justice. * * ^* > . * . 

ir. BASIC COMPONENTS > l\ . • o * 

A. Content Area #li, Miol'fence,. War* and Alternatives 

While we recognize €hat people have different needs and interests pnd that 
the best lilace to start with first-graders is probably not the best place to start 
with 12th-graders, a good place to begin> education for peace'jand justice is with _ 
conflict and the possibilities of nonvic^lent conflict resolution. Starting here 
hot only ^provides an overview arid a sense of the ^ole, but it also takes the 
students where they are. They have, experienced conflict in their lives and thus 
can approach the f)OS8ibiJjities of nonviolent conflict resolution with sc^e 
experiential base. |{ » 

Moi^eover, nonviolent'conf liat resolution, at least as it was understood and 
pr§cticed by a perspn^like Ga^idhi, develops the description of peace offered above, 
in the same positive j^Ain, Gandhi viewed peace as a creative process of dealing 
with conflict in sucK a way bhat "victory*** does not mean one side winning and the,^ 
other side losing. Instead, '^e victory is over the situation and both sides can 
win. That is, Gandhi's method of honviolent conflict resolution means that the 
legitimate human needs of 9II- aides are incorpora^ied into a solution that is 
broader (»ore "truth-ful") than the needs of , either party at t]he beginning 



Goal #Xi To help students learn that' nonviolent conflict resolution is 
* possible^ a^d to help students develop the sKills involved* 

Extending conflict and conflict resolution to the intehrna^{.onal level, education 
for peape a^d justice nibves into a search fot the causes of^, waT" and for alternatives 
to war^ The causes 59f war include, dimensions of the other lljhree content areas — _ 
poverty, exploitation, and nationalism. In. addition, the n^iitary establishment and 
the arms race shoul^ be examined. The question of whether war is inevitable because ' 
human nature is instinctively aggress£ve (violent) mvos peace education into a search 
for alternatives to yar* These alternatives include unilateral pe^pe initiatives, 
arms control and disarmament, the United Nations, world law, non -governmental trans*^. 
national networks, nonviplent direct action# and' non-exploitative economics* A 
'further dimension of such alternatives involves individuals themselves and the 
question of consciences what are my moral responsibilities as ^ person ai^d a citizen 
vis-a-vis war (military service, taxes, amnesty, etc*) • 

Goal #2: To. help students learn that war is not inevitable, that it is an 
institution created and used by people as one moans of resolving 
conflict, and that war will become an obcitoleto institution when 
people and governments become aware ^of and conmltted to the* use 
^ « of alternative ways to resolve their conflicts* ' 



To help students find some tbols^ to work effectively to reduce^ 
the level of Organized violence by nations and political group;s 
to the'pctint whorp war will jbease to exist, as a soci^l^ 
institution* ^ 



B« Cfontent Area #2} Institutional violence and Alternatives 



Since an examination of conflict resolution often focuses much more on overt vio- 
lence than on instituticpal violence, it As im]f>ortant to introduce this latter concept 
M ijoon as possible, so a not to distort the ire&litiy^ extent, and t^es o^ peacel«as- 
nesi Hn , the, world* ThepeiSre ma;ny institutions or systemic -penal 8ys|bems, welfare 
sns,^ corporations, a^leticSf health care systems, educational 

t do violence to^ peoples* That 'is, they 
ohysic&lly or psychologically impait or destr^ what is Essential to tttp human person 
^Tqere yare many "isms" tha^ are oi^en products pf thdse and other syst^s that are 
examples of institutional violence- -racism, .sexism, imperialism, neo-colonialism 
(trad^ ajnd investment patterns) « an^ ajism 



■ J ■ 
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A fhiluro to understand these and other form^ of institutional violence leads ^o 
a gtoss misunderstanding of violence itself* *Violeice in the streets* is really a 
matter pf counter -violence- -largely a reaction .to ths much more subtle and destrvctiv.e 
violence that^ .we term institutional violence* under itanding the spiral of vidlenc6 



(that is^ institutional violence ^counter -violence^ 



repres8ion> is essential if we 



are ^o airoid "blaming the victims*" Xn a teaching unit on violehce, afn examination 
of racism, for instance, is more crucial than an ex»^nati6n of race riots ( counter r 
violence) * - , f \ ' • ' ^ 

' Goal #3: To help students understand the 'spiral of violence and the much 
V greater evil of institutional vio]Lencet ^o hislp them see that 

institutions must be changed and how \:hey might participate in 
changing them* j 

/ • * > 

« C« Content Area #3t Global Awareness \ ^ 

Once the students have«coae to grips wibh spme o1{ khe inetitutional violence in 
their own socfiety (e*g*, racism), they^ are mre prepared to ^eal With the global 
Situation* "<Slpbai Awareness" focuses, first, on the mean i jig of. "development" in 
human rather than in economic terms, and helps students, loo)c atT their own sospiety and 
lives as \fell as at the Thi^d World« After examining 'the. reallii^.s of ^global poverty, 
"Global Awareness* should^discuss the causes of t>overty and ^^>oi|^riessness« a]nd in 
particular the exploitatipn or violence built i.nto the econoff\ic relationship between 
the rich and poor countries of the'worXd* 
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The second in»jor focus of "Global Awareness** should be global interdependence." 
We irost ejcftmine the factual Interdependence of ^ the world, ahd how we ifve out thirf ^ 
interdependence (how to live as global citizens or Christians). Global' or ^ 
multicultural education is, an essential ingtedient here for several reasons. Pre- 
senting the cultures *of the world in** their* j?ichness, etnphasizing the values and 
contributions of these peoples to th* human family is an Important corrective to 
the negative images of **poor** people. Interdependence implies leathing from one 
another. Moreover, generating cpncem Jin students necessitated their perceving 
the humanity Qf those about whom they are to be concerned. 

^ ' ♦ * * • 

Goal #4: To help students see "underdevolopment'* as -more* a, matter of 

relative Roworlesaness to 'develop than mere lac)cihg gqodsj ' ^ 
and, as a corrollaxv, *to see that development or justjice means 
a redistribution ofVower, so' that' the powerles!^ can partici- 
pate in shaping thow^pwn destinies.^ ^ v 



Goal #5x To help students and ^toroliers perceive that interdependence 
needs to be lived at- All IcMels, from intordepohdence in the 
clasiirooro (see Goal #9) to interdependence in thet^lobe; and 
^ to licip students find 'ways oZ living as interdependent beings. 



Goal ^6 



X !r6 help students fealizo that sharing our resources, helping 
^the poor, living more sparingly and responsibly is^ matter '"^ 
* of justice;and not charity. That is, we don't share only if 
there is^/a -surplus; %nd sharing is not an option but a duty— ' 
it'is tibt abtJFVe and beyond the call of duty. ' ' ^ 

Goal #7: "l^help students appreciate the differences in cultures around 
the world/and to loam troin different cultures/peoples. 

See Coal #il on "patriotism* / 

Da content -Area 4At Alternative World Futures / / 

. , ' / ^ ! 

>Examing global, interdependence implies thnt we arc beginning to t^hink about 
the future, about alternatives, and about building a more just and peaceful world. 
•*Altemative World'''f^ures''^ stresses thi^ in^rtanco, of breaking out op a situation 
m whic^i w are always%«ict?^to present crises and allowing what little, thinking 
we do abqut'vthe futur^l^^be determined by the present^ realities of the world, 
future envisioning unlocks'^the present. •Cit helps us see the kind of vtyrld we want 
to strive for and gives us a ftarocwojrk for critically examining our presen: actions. 
Finally, future envisioning sTiould help ud^ think creatively about the traniition, 
that is, about ho^ wt^get from hefe to there. ^ 

Mpst student^, as most adults, %do nO see their lives making any dif f e rence in 
shaping the world. The wcfrld its major institutions or systems ate to^ complex 
and large to change. Such defeatism tends to paralyze. There is nothing one oan do. 
Students imist il^ftrience vSome* success in changing an institution if we aye to unlock 
their energies fo» social change. The schpol irf the one institution yith which they 
are most familiar? Try sharing responsibility with them for wjiat is taught, ^for 
evaluation of ^tu^ents, for setting limits and consequences for behavior in, the 
School . Try challenging theia to envision a better school and to take first steps 
toward building that better 'School . 

Goal #8: To provide opportufiities for* students to generate alternatives 
* , ^artd .to envision situations they would prefer? to provide the , | 
.litud«\t«»^ith information about other people who have altemp- , 
p vtlve" visions of society and who are successful change agents? 

, and to enable students to participate in improving their school 
institution and €heir local conwuni^, as part of their ^learning 
envisioning and strategizing skills glared to alternative* 
world futures. 
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B.* Methodology: Mutual, Experiential, Normative 

The lecond basic component of peace ^ucation is th^ educatiortal process itself. 
Such methologogy ought to be mutual or Cooperative, experiential, ^nd value-centered 
or normative* First, if peace involves participation and t^^ building of , cooperative 
stxVictures, then these roust be experienced in the classrooij and schbol itself.* A ' 
process vhereby both the teacher's wants and the students' wants arb incprporated into 
decUions needs to be established.. Mutual decision-making, usin^4:l\e insights and 
skills gained ,in nonviolent conflict resolution,' can extend to what lis 'to be learned, 
to how the student's performance is evaluatcfd, to discipline, and to^decisions about 
-tiie and space in the classroom. The development of cooper'ative rather than corpeti- 
tive wayA of learning, relating, and playing is a giant step toward the realization 
and experience of coitwunity In the school^. ^ • . • 

• • «» * ' 

Goal #9: TO h^l^ students recognize their intcfrdependence, practice^ 

building one another up rather than tearing one another down, 
' ^ and maximize cooperation in' the school rather than competition* 

Secondly, Education for Peace and Justice trtust be experiential. Teachers and 
students of all ages must octively^eok justice and peace, as well as understand them 
better, if they are to learn peace. One part of their experience is in the claaaroom 
and Goals #8 and #9 suggest nomo forms this experience^ can take. But just; as most of 
the content of Education for Peace and. Justice deals wi^ situations that ate larger 
than the school, so too our experiences and actions nwst be larger than^t^e school 
alone can provide. ' Older students should certainly participate in sor^e kind of field 
work or service. But even primary children can "trick or tricat" for UNICBF, collect 
recyclable materials, visi,t the elderly, write letters on peace/ just ice issues', and . 
campaign for local fire servi\:e and school in^roveroent or for stop signs *and traffic 
lightJi. These experiences teaVh students that they do have power to affect institu- 
■ ,s4 They caV al«o pro^(^ide opportunities for testing^ possible splutions to larger 
ileay or possible alti^mati^e, structures, opportunities for insight into the causes 
* 'maiiy forms of peacelessnehs, and opp^ortunities for developing effective 

ional strategies. | ^ ' \ 



Gbal #10 { 
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To help stfidentfi find ways of working for justice and peace— 
for the teScheJfl it ii importaht that whenever we tell the , 
students ttiat tpey .ought to do iomethfi^, we can at the same J 
time help/picm/see how they can . 



\ 



ktrdly, the methodojtogy bf Education for Peace and Justice U normstivet B^uca- 

Peace and Justid^ prdr^otes the values of peace and justiire. Thus, is 
C^val,ue education. ' The value 8\or norms of peace and justi</o^are the m*as}jrh,by 
Solutions to glSbai^or nzjtional crises are\ judged. "These norms are found i^ moat 
Tiiajor teligious writings^nd -iii the^ recent .woxta of illioreau, -fian5hi,,^ranklj^ 
many others. The norms of pesc^o and justice provJ^de a bai^c from which student* and 
teachets can criticize and evaluate popular political ideologies, economic ^'systems, and 
foreigh and domestic policy opttions, as well as the altern^itives thcfdtudents thenselve 
generate. For instance, what i^re the ultematived to poverty in Latin America, tie 
peace educator might ask. ^ns^ers ranging from foijeig:n aid and restructuring gl03al 
economic relationships to iSocialism or violence, nee^d to be explored, working out the , 
in^lici^tions ;and consequences of each altemaliive and evaluating the extent to which 
each promotes^ the realization of peace and justice. - * 

To help-students develop their own value Systems witfen the , 
context of global injustice, where the teacher ia^'a model who 
, seeks peace and justice and who recognizes and helps students 
see the value base of education for peace and justice, and so 
* makes it poasiBlc for then to choose peace and justice ^as -part 

. * of '^eir value system. \ 

' . Bat in advocating critical thinKing, such as described above, oometiines ab^ut the 
behavior of one's own country, education foj; peace aftd justiceWy ^ accused of being 
unpatriotic. But this is false. First, -Education for Peace aite ^stice in tine United 
States Apes not pl«^pe all the blaoe f oi? 'the world's irt justices <^nd evU» ofi the . 
shoulders ofi the United States. , Yet," the United Stafes peaqe e^uc^tor is especially 
interested in how the United States relates to the peace and.peacelessness ip the . 
world, -because- she has a special responsibility, as do her students, as United States, 
citizens, for what is done in their name by their government. > 

T 12 : . 



Goal #11: 
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^econaiy/Education W Peace and Justice is not junpatriotic, because love of 
one's country does not mean blindnesis t<^ iis^ faults. \ln fact, it is precisely love 
of one's country that can drive a perison to work to make the practice of her country 
more consistent with its ideals. Devotion to the Ideals^ of one's country often ^ 
demands construct ive^ criticism and always demands effort to make these ideals real;? 
Nftverthelesa^ vAile such a view of patriotistd is an b^rtant pa^t of Education for 
Peafce and Justice, a roor* long-range goal of Education for peace and Justice is 
worthing for a world conin|nity ^in which nation-states are no ibnger necessary. 

Goal #12r To he).p.studertVs oxnder stand ahd live^ concept of patriotism 
ai devotion to the ideals of one's country and, as compatible 
1 ^ ' , with our more ultimate loyally to the entire hyunan. family.^ 

' F. Living Justice and* Peace * • 

An eii?>hasi8 on the life-style implications of Education for Peace and Justice ii 
based, first, on the assumption that Education for Peace and Justice is undetmined 
unless the pehce educator is (struggling to be) a living witness to th^s values of 
peac4^ and justice; apdJ secondly, on the realization, that t^isre^ are few models in 
socitety of such a way <lf l;Lfe. Specif firally, we need to explore further the possi- 
bilities of building cianunity or cooperative structures in our lives. We yed 'to 
exailine the possibilities of responsible consumption and simplicity in a consumer- 
oriented society. Furtrier,' we need to ask what. are the possibilities of our 
involvement in political action— in social change struggles ;and with an emphasis 
f on legislative action. In the same vein, we need to ask what does -responsible or 
interdependent living- itysan with regard tp buying, pa^^ng taxes, invejsting, 
banking, and other uses of money.' * . * - ^ 

Finally, what are the possibilities -ol?, service in our lives? It is important 
that service be understood aV the -works of'justicq" as we^ll as the- "works of 
mercy.- Collecting, food f6r the hungry in one's neighborhood (rtercy) should be 
accompanied by action (writing orjVisiting one's legislator 8| to^ improve, for- 
' in«tance,.«the food stait^> program or bther programs pro<fifling the^ means fo£ all • 
eat in one's state (justice). Working for penal reform -(justice) goes^^atTd-in^l 
w^th yisiting prisoners (mercy) . • 

In sj^ressing such life-s^yle considerations, peace education is helping to 
develop not only. the essential Values in peace but some vital skills as w^ll-- 
conflict resolution skills, political skills, interpersonal skills,, envisioning 
and strategizing_skiiXs^^ leaders^ 

As a further dimension of the life-style <iuestion/ if peace education ia to 
realize itself .to the fullMt in a school, the school ttsel;^ should be* a witness 
t6 these same values. ThusJ beyond the 'establishment of mifcual decision-making 
processes BTwng administrators-,, ficulty and students; the sfchool is challenged to 
witness to simplicity, responsible use of its^ resources, responsible .hiring and 
(Sbnt^acting i>olicies, Sharing its resources in serv^dA to the broader coninunity. 

//coal #13i To h^lp students, teachers and: the sciool itself integrate 
* U the jjtud:^ of p^ace vjith t^he making arid living of peace. 



to 

>hand 



6oal #14: To help students understand and liW Christian horie? that is, 
to help theri realize that Jesus called us to -hunger and 
thirst** for .justicei-.a lifetime coranitment in whiJch -success" 
often "^involves the7"'i:ros^.- ; ' / ^ 
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Footnotes 



1. To speak Of 'justice in traditional tertns— "giving, each person her due"-- necessi- . 
tatos asking whit is it that is di^e to the human/person. This is the same , ; 

question as whiit are^the basic huinan rights. These basic rights include, first, 
the basic necessities without which human life cannot exist: food, shelter, 
clothing, medical care, some. kind of skills development (education). In our day,^ 
the right to eat is being affirmed as second only to the right to life itself. 
The 1974 Synodal document on Evangelization placed '^socio-econdmic rights" third, 
behind the right to life and the right to eat. These socio-teconomic rights 
address the "massive disparities of power and wealth in the world" and speak of 
the rights of individuals and nations to adequate employment, to some share in 
economic/ power, to adequate levels of consultation. The fourth category— "politico- 
cultural rights"— states clearl^y tliat all persons are due "an 'effective role- in 
shaping their own destinies" and thus " have a right to free access to information, 

, freedom of speech and press, as well as freedom of dissent." Finally, the doqumen€ 
identifies "the right of religipus leberty." - Most of these rights are symmarized^ 
in the 1971 Synodal document. Justice in t|ie World s as "the right of development." 

2 Here is* the same understanding of justice as a sharing of powir, so that all indivi- 
' duals can participjate in the sTiaping of theit own destiny. This is the same visioi^ , 
as Pope Paul VI expressed el6quent3.y in On the Development of Peopli^.^ ' ^ ^ 

3. To Teach as Jesus Did , #23: "Community is at the heart of Christian education not 
* dimply as a concep.t to be taught byt a reality to be livpd. Through education.. 

people must be moved tb build comunity' in all areas o^Ufej they can do this 
best if they have learned the meaning of co»HDunity b:^«^riencing ^t." 

4. This emphasis on action and skills development is „ central in To Teach' as' Jesus Di^, 
—^09: "Since the Gospel spirit is one of peace, brotherhood/sisterhood, love 

patience and respect for others, a school rooted in these principles ought to ^ 
explore ways to deep^'na^^ students* concern^ for ^ana-sjciir in peacemaking aiid thp 
achievement of justifce. «ere young people can learn together of human nee^ds, 
whether 4n the pariah, the neighborhood, , theE local civi^ community, or th^ w^riii. 
. and begifllto respond to the obligatiion of ChrJLstian service t^rou^h joint 
(italics mine) . -/' ^ ■ *i i 

-PORC Paul VI 's vision of "universi/l solidarity" and the "Wnan family", jao 
♦strikingly ^aaerted throughout On/the Development Qf PeoySres, echoed th^ Message 
of Vatican ll^^mni be^re-echlbed again and again. Jti TTie Ch^irrfi. ii^five Modern ^ 
World, the Bishops' proolaimeSHrhatu^lGitizens should d^ loyal | ^ 

devotion to their country, but without;^y iiarrpwi^g V - ^" 9^*3 words, they ( 

must always look simultaneously to the>elfare of tK^VhoIeJhm^* family; which is^ 
tied together by the manifold bonds/linking* races, peoples andnationar • The. U.S. / 
Bishops, in their pastoral letter of 1968^ Human Life in 0^>Dair, built on ^Vatican Jl 
when they ?tsnerte^ that "Theref^r^, political leaders should ' . ; . ebctend their I 
thoughts and their spirit beyond the confines of their oWn nation, put^ aside national 
selfishness and artbit'ion to/ dominate ^other nations, and nourish a. profound, reverence 
foe the vMoie of humanity, whidh is already m^il^ing^its way so^laboric^sly towird 
greater unity' (n. 82)." / M ^ ^ 

The works of justice are giveni equal in^rVance as the works of mere]?' in the drafts 
of the National/ Catecheti^al^ / Pirectorv . t \ / j /. 



/ 
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PART I 



PEACE AND JUSTICE IN A SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 



I 

|A. PEACE, CONFLICT, AND NONVIOLENCE 



1. PEACE IS POSSIBLE 



f2.' CONFLICT, VIOLElJcE,- AND NOjNVIOLENT 
CONFLICT RESOLUTION 

■ • I I • 



3; SPECIAJf^FOCUS : NONVIOLENCE AND THE • 
/UNITED FARM> WORlKERS ' ' , 



'I 





. r 



conflict; yiOLENCE, AND NONVIOLENT ,CONFLICT ^RESOLUTION 

whatever. ' * 



GOALS AND RELEVANCE 

. To help students t)erceive^ the- different 
types .co'nfiict they ar^ in And to 

^see the relatibnships ^mong these and , 
larger-scale conflicts) such a •'m^cro- • 
emalytic** perspective recognizes the"" 
}.intcages between these levels of con- 

♦"^licjb an^ that idefeis and ^strategi^ ori- 
ginating on one level^ can be applied to 
the other- T/Bvels. 

To help .stvid^ts see that conflict is 
neither ^good nor bad ifi itself, and to 
grasj) the difference between, functional 
•£md disfunctional conflict.^ ^ c 

• To help sfeujdents develop thte fekill?s to* ' 
a^lyze conflict, as a preliminary step 
to the^n^xt goal. . f 

Most importantly, to help students real- 
ize that there are other* responses to 
conflict besides vfolenQe zind avoidance, 
and specifiQally to ekplore the possibil 
itie's of n6nvrbldnt, conflict resolution., 

* 0 \ 

To acquaint students with positive ex- 
atnples of ^u^cessful nonviolent con- 
flict 'resolution, t 

■ ■ ■ • ■ i 

CONTENT AND METHODOLOGY 
A. • Conflict 

1. Various definitions of conflict 



displaced conflicts — conflicts in a differ- 
ent situation^ witti different persons, or 
even conflicts remembered frpm ,the past a 
^hich* the person carries ov^r to the present 
situation. 

b. Levels of ititer-grpup conflict^ . 

community conflicts — see role pliiy situ- 
• atipns enclosed at the end of this unit. 

.societal 'conflicts — see units on INSTI- 
TIONAJL VIOLENCE, RACISM, POVERTY, SEXISM, 
, GLOBAI> AWiVRENESS ^("Internal obstacles to 
DWelopment, especially the ".Rejis and, 
Greens^ role-play) 125*^^6 • 

. international conflicts— see unitg oa WAR, 
GLOBAL AWARENESS. ^ 

c. Means vs. Ends conflicts ' 

^ In som^' oases there is agreement of the, 
parties in^conflict as tp their basic 
goals^or values but disagreement eU^out 
how to get there. It is iniportant in ' 

• any conflict situation to find out ^*he- 
ther the conflict is really aHout values ^ 
ox goals ' sinc^ it is much more dltf icult 
to resolve such conflicts. 

If,^ in a. conflict 'Situation, ^you come-to' 
' realize that you and your adversary ac- 
, tually share tho same values' dr goals, 

this is qui£e lib^er^ting' and a resolution 
^ to the conflict becomes much easier. 

3^»Functional vs. ^ Dysfunctional Conflict 



« a. Xi^wis Qoser: a struggle 6ver a. It is very iinportrant for students 

'values andT claims to sc2irce status, .power, to realize that conflict may be quLte ne- 



and* resources in whicl^ the'^aims of tha 
opponents are to neutr,ali>ze,. injure, or 
c^liminate their rival . • 



__^_bi='Jphn Dewey A J'<:pnfrict is the gad- 
fly of. ti^ought. -It* s^irs us to obser- 
vation e^nd memory. It in$tigate^ to in- 
vention. It shocks us out of the sheep- 
like passivity, and sets us *at noting 
and contriving. . . .Conflict is a sine q^a 
non of reflection and ingenuity .''"T 



ces'sary in a variety of situations in or- 
der to bring eibout the kind o£ society 
tljey jwant,. euxd that all growth proceeds ^ 
frora'corxf lict in some wayV*Qvenf^the•' growth* 
of idea 3^/ as Dewey is defi'nit^h states^. 



, ' b. Martin Luther King's Letter ^rom a 
Birmingham City Jail is an excellent short 
document .f roift which/ to explote this no- * ^ ^ 
tion of functional conflict. One ekcerpt 
Should, move you to read- and work with 
th^ whole letters. ... * 

"Actually, we^ who engage in^nonviolent di- 
'rect action are not the creators of ten- 
.sion. We merely bring to t})e surface the 
hidden tension that, is alr^ad^^ alivb* We 
bring it put in the open where it can ^^e," , 
seen an4 dealt with. Like ^ boil thaj^ican 
rjDeverr beL cuyed als long as it is covere^\ : 
but must be, opened with all its jpos- 
flbwing ugliness to the natural medicines^ 
4uaJLtuation so ,crd6is-packed , that it will of air and light, injustice must likewise ^ 
inevitaBly open-ilfejlot>r to rtegotiati6n/ " be exposed^ with^all of the, tension, its 

^/ ^ — __1 * / exposing crfeates, td'^he light of human . 

2. Types of Conflict -y— --^pjiscience aiid the air of national opinion^/ 

Wl . - • / . // btefQre~"it-ca(n be cured." 

a. .Types J / r 1 ^ ' 'hi — i --^-^ i y« 

, c. Gritfe^a for *distinguis|iiiig7func-::J!^'^ 
**ti6nal irom dysfunctional conflict,. : 

One sett of criteria. is the. v^lue s^t in- 
volve47in/ttie def initloli of i>eape offered 
in the ii/trbdtiction.to this l>o6k. . It eifi^ 
phasizes that conflict which leads in the . 
direction of relationships* and ins.titutions 
^ that^ increase the well-being of persons 
(sufficiency of goods for a hutnan Qxist- 



c. Laura Nader: "The study of con- 
flict may be further clarified if con- 
flict >^i& not equated with 'aggre^ssive be- 
havior, since it is rtdt a type of be- 
havior but, rather, a situation re- 
sultin^g tttm incompat^le interests and 
yalu^s.." ' ' , 

d.. Martin Luther King:' "So the pur- 
poser of. the dir^t act^ion is to create 



/intra-perspnal conflicts-*conf jLicts 

/goails withirt a person 
• . '% * ^» . ' ^ 

inter -per sdnal 'conf licts^con'f liots of 
intetests, values, gpals^ whnteyer, <«be"^, 
tween two persons; family cor\flicts ^ 



tinted-group conflicts — conflidts eunong 
groups over values, goals,, interests. 



.... ♦ le 



once, dignity/ooteam, and greater partici- 
pation in the decisions that affect one's 
life) is functional^ 

. ^ • I- • 

a second set of criteria is the four values 
around which the "world order" .work of the 
Institute for World Order revolves. This 
value set includes . 



(war) 



(1) reduction of/ organized violonpe 



(2) economic welfare (greater equality) 

(3) social justice (basic human rights 
and dignity) emd 

(4) ecologioftl balanqe. 

Other se^s of criteria generally include 
moving toward more equal power relatipnships; 
that is^ functionAl ,if it makes the conflict- ^' 
ing parties ^Rore edual in their power« '»see 
the Special Focus the United Farm Workers 
at the end of this unit. 

Hav9 students generate a list of conflict 
situations and aso those criteria to test * 
if the conflicts are functional. What 
sorts o£ conflicts a>re dysfunctional?^ 

4. Framework for analyzing conflicts — the 
basic questions that should be asked when 
Analyzing a conflict: . * 

Who are ttte parties; what are the conflicting 
Values pr interests? What are the signs that 
there is^'a conflict? What power does each 
party have?. What can ^ach do with the power 
it has? What are the altTernatives t6 avoid- 
ance arid violence «^^n the conflict?' What 
„are the first ffteps* in^ working out thij non- 
_:J*^^olen't a3.ternative(8) ? VJhat are* the ob-*7 
st^cles.r. limitations, to these first stepQ? 
*How can these obstacles, .limitt^tions, be 
overcome? 



Anothtr mtans of aBalyslns oonfliotf 
develoftd"by th# Moveoent for.--a Stw- 
Soclttyt loOka liKe thitt ^ ^ 




FoflitlYen 
NtsatlYtt 
Stalls 



J short * 
rangt 




L. What was happen^ng^ 

2« Was tht oonfliot aurfactd? • , 

3« What vtrt ay fttlings? 

4« What wtlrt ot;)itr^i ftelln^st? 

5* Wh^t w^s my bthavl^or*? 

6. What was othtrsV bthaV'lor? 
' What^ Wtre. ny goals? 

6^ ifuat «tr6 thtt tfX.ooks to^ thost g^Ulst 
V 9'*. What wtrt .the otgatlvt and positiYt 
" occu^^anot S tal Is? 

star J by Ansvsrini? tht questions or by 
fillii^ in tjht, chart*. Rtataber that 
fttlings art ^itio&V irilcfrmaMon when 
you ara ti^lY)^ to.*surfap# a confliot* 

^oTTd^n^ii^iLihtro tht donfllot *is, try • ^ 
to Ij^&it end ^narl'dw^.tbji^^laQcriptlon it 
tht. actuation* Poov^Won thf «ituatl^iu^_^ 
and bfinj baok ^n^onJI^ho irandtre tc 
othtr subjtots. ^/ 



B. Conflict Resolution $ 

^ 1.' Different responses to conflict 

a^ Avoidances-running away fr6m thc^ 
conflict, pretending it doesn't, exist, 
not wanting to stir up trouble* 4^ 

b* Coercion, force, violpnoe-^mpoa- ^ 
ing one's position bn another against 
the other's will; threatening such un- 
desirable consequences that the other 
gives in, but fitill against her will. 

I ^ 

c. Problem-solving or nonviolence 
(consensus, integrative decision-mak- 
ing)— finding third positions which in- 
corporate the cqncernsv and needs of both 
parties, positions to which both par- , 
ties^ can agree. 

d. Compromise — it is important that 
epople. realize the difference between 
••c" and "d", for "c** does not mean that 
one side gives in; xat^her^ the needs of 
both sides are incorporated into a solur 
tioA which is larger than either side 

at the beginning of tho cp^fl^ct. Com- 
promise means one side fore^es -sohje- 
thing it still believes in. 

2. Value-clarification, to get ^he« 8tu-| 
dents to confront «their own gub-level 
responses to conflict, \tq see wnicn of 
the four categories they. generally fall 
into. • ' • ' ^ 

a. Through a list of apmrorisms, <to 

which t^ey wdu^d jreactt ^ 
• .1 

t*So£t' words 'win har<l hearts." 
'*Come now and ^ let us ^reason to^fether.*^ 
"It is easier to refrain than to retreat 
from a quarrel." 

''better half a loaf than no bread at all^ 
''If you <||nnot make .a man^ think as you 
<lo.i maJ^e jftlfti^dQ as yoa, thinks** ^ 

' **Don't stir up a hornet's ndrst.'*** 
''Might makes r^ght." 

• '*By "digging and digging, the truth Is ^ , 
discovered. • - v , 

Ilavp the st:udents identif^f which of, the , > 
aphorisms they' most agree with» Then 
have, the class^ label o^ch^of, them in <; 
terms o'f the ^ if bury possible responses sug- 
gested: above.* Ha^fp^hem talk^ about 
wheth^prthey want to react td conflict the 
way they seem to prefer. 
' , ' ft 

• b.- Even better, through a series pf 
role-plays -7- *, . . 

» . ♦» 

(1) Have the class start with large' 
group simulations, sipoe they are less 
^ori the spot when everyone' is involved in 
'thtk siti^ation. Sea the groups role-ploys 

, at the /end of this* unit; as woJll as **Reds 
and Grbenp" (see pp.l35-Sl6)^ Star-Power, 
oKd others meF&tioned there also* Also • 

^ ♦•Spaceship*E^arth'*, pp. 1Mb- 47* Qebrlef 
the roleplays in a way tha^ .focuses *on 
the stjidents^ reactijcms. la the conflict 
riituatiop* . what were jtheir responses and 
(lid they lik4 their tesponses? ^ / 

, J {2)"ua4 inter-pei^Sonal corjfribti In 
\/hicn tKe Audents th^msolves have beon' 
~*bnv<jiv§ii"Volunteere by the students or 
inflicts ^ttte- teacher Has .observed in the 
week p| 30.^ f S^IH^Sr'HSr-llSttt'^'^ 



to ke^p^^a J 
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all the conf^licts— intrapersonal* as weM 
as Interpersonal and inter-groUp— they , 
have been*inTjolved .in\ Have sj^udents role- 
play these/ conflicts in su^h 'a way that . 
the studen,t whi suggested thfe situation 
gets the chance to resolve it in a ^''prob- 
lem-solying" or "nonviop-ent/* way. Have 
the other^ students suggestyother possi- - 
bilities for that situafeiqh after the 
original student, has finished, and then 
have those suggestions roie -played them- 
selves.. - ' " / 

*(3)^ See ;'PEACP IS ^OSSIBLE" for more 
valuV ' c^iarlfication ideas. 

O. Violence -as* a Response to Conflict 

a. It is -important to realize that the 
question eft violence is a 'difficult one, t9 
treat, and that it' cAnnot be treated in 
"black and white" tetms. Violence as a 
necessary means of righting massivQ in- a; 
"stitutional violence , whether in a Third 
World context or a /"Third World" situa- 
tion in our own coiintry/is a troubling * 
issue. See the unit on INSTITUTIONAL 
VidtENCE, ospecial/ly the introductory 
paragraphs of the/es§ay by (Fame's McGinijiis 
on "Institutional/ Violence". Bjslow are 
excerpts frojn* thtf/ writings of Gandhi, Mal- 
'}f Fanon on ihe subjfect of 
Jitiiiiatc' rcspc3i\se. ifi- 



colm X and Frant?:^ 
violence as 4 le^ 
justice. • 



b. 



Gandki 



While Gandhi ncfver really justified vio- 
SXencef he recpanized it as the, less.er of. 
\\fO evils in situations where the only 

other alt*ernat^ve was avoidance or cow- 
^ardice. 



"I do believef that, where there is only a 
choice between cowardice gnd violence/ I 
would advis<j|violenc^, . . .Sut I believe 
that nbn\rt.olehce is infinitely superior 
_ to_ yiai^nce.J f orsivenejs is jaore I'^ll^ 
than punishnpnt." ( Young India -/ ' 
1920) . ' ' 



use' a;:ms, if 
selvei J. •* 



necessary, 



,to. defend thorn- 



<"^ai^ for violence if nonviolence means 
wf jcqntinue postponing A solution to the 
Amer Jean- black man's prol?lem— just tp. 

violence. I don't go for nonvio- 
if it also means •a delayed solutioo. 



4V011 
lenc< 



sj/n 



i 
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for many 'PUird WorAd peoples. ' 

"dut it so happens that for the colonized 
people this violence, because it consti- 
tute^ theA-'r only work, in\^ests their r 
chalracters with positive and creativ.e qual- 
ities. Tl>e practice of violence binds t:hepi 
*togethei^ as a whole," since each individual 
form?, a violent link in, the great chaioi, a 
part of the grfcat organism'^of violence 
which has surged upwar^d in reaction to the 
settler's violence in the beginning. The 
groups recognise." eijch Other cind the futu^re 
nation is alreadyX indivisible.-' The armed 
struggle mobi/lizes tl)e people? that is to 
it throws th4m in one way and in one 



•say 
direction 



^•Malcolm X 

' '\ ' 

"I'm not for wanton violence, Ijm for 
justice. I f^el that if white people were 
attacked by Negroes— if the forces of law^ 
,pr6ve bnable or inadequate *or reluctant • 
to protect those whites from those^Negroes 
— then tkoso- white people should p^otegt 
and defend themselVes from those Negroes, 
using arms if necessary. An^ I feel that 
\thw t^e law fails to protect Negr'oeg from 
wflites' attack, t>hen those Negrbas sho.uld 



"At, the level of in(^ividuals, violence is 
a cleansing force. It frees the native 
from his inferiority complex and from his 
despair and inaction; it makes hitn fearless - 
.and restores his self-respect ^ .When the 
•'people have taken violent, p^t in the pa'- 
tioi^al liberat^'ion they will allow no one 
to set themselves up as 'liberators.* They 
show^ themselves to l^e.jealgu^ of the re- 
sults of their action and tak^ good care 
not to place theijf future, thpir destJLny, 
orj the- fate of their country in the-H^nds , 
of 'a livi-i^g god." , 

c. Reflections on the Itj^dequacy /'bank- 
ruptcy of violence* 

See't?be Special FOcus on the United Farm 
Work^e at tjje end. of this unit. , - f' 

Kea4 the essay /script on "Institv\tional 
VidU.enceI',*resl>^aiially on the "spiral of 
violence and "vi^ence #3" (repression) /p. Hi . 

tlOn violent Conflict Resolution 

a. ^ Gandhi'an vs. yOther forms of non- 
violent confli.ct resolution. 

Although mapy. peo|)le .interpret Gahdhi dif- 

ferently^ -ib seems- clear— ta-me- that coer-- * 

cion— ^fating in such \a way tfiat the other r 
party is, "forced" in"^ sojme way to act con- 
trary to his convictions or "real will" — 
is excluded. fr^ his* ide&l at least. Other, 
varieties of nonviolence ^do not exclude non^ 
physical or psychological coercion, such as 
an economic aimed primarily at hurting an 
opponent so severely that he i"^ forced to 
chaj^g'e his behAvio^:, but without changihg 
his values or* attitude .x 

b. Basic thteory of Gandhian* nonviolence 
—see Part il, ;TijlE MEMUNG PEACE^ pp. Mo, 



c. Skills .^rtd .'Practice i* 



** = (1) Outline ?o^ the comimihixfation ski lis 
(see* P^rt III, MUTUAli EDUCATION, ppa^Off). 

* <2) Problem-solving skills- J[see boojcs 
^p.ike -Marshall Rosenberg * s wrkbook for mutual 
eSuatjion for mote d^etail; see also the en- 
close^'description^ of programs dealing with 



To m| a delayed' solutior* is a nOn- solution^ 

/'\.the Quaker approach to nonviolent conflict^ 



\ ••Leti sincere whites go and teach^non- 
;^ violence f;o white people!" « ^' 

\ 'J ' ' ' ^ 

V-a)Jl from The Autobiography of Malcolm X 

rWrft^ Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth — 
Fa'non '^Q^ a participant/ol^Qrver/reflecter 



on: tShe Algerian rtevol^ition and spdkesper 
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resolution, for elementary as well a^ seconn 
dary students. 

•(a) Establishing ground rules— it is 
import^t. fox; all parties to understand the 
proc^Iaures to be followed. Kgenda-setting 
is a key event and dljl parties should be 
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in on it, .no matter what the situatiorf. , It 
IS* important that -these ground rules ife mu- 
tually agreed upon« • - ' f ' ^ 
■> • 
. (b) Clarifying the:conflict and rede- 
fining the locus from the persons to the * 
problem* It is 4.mportant to Xnow ^whether 
the conflict, is about basic values or goals 
or just about the means to achieve those' 
gpals. It is important, further, to avpid 
the ^" ad hon)in€fln" apRroach that focuses on tlie 
other person (s) as the problem, rat^>er than 
the situation. Both sides 'need to feel that 
^the other is not out to .elimina^te her — she 
Ji^sn/t the probl^r but only sbmething she 
dpcs perhaps. . , 

(c) * feener^tinq alternatives . In order 
to be better ablq to come 'with creative solu- 
tions, it is necessary for bdth parties to 
§ee the other's posj.tiort and heeds. Thus, 
some role-reversals are helpful, wh^re eaqh 
side ••playis" the*other. 

(d) Self-critieigm/e%<iluation . It is 
essential that the parties b& able to acknow- ^ 
Jledge the weaknesses of their' positions, once 
those come to light. The goal is "The 
truth**, not •*ray trutl>"— the commpn gpod,^ 
Offices, workplaces, classrooms, hpmes, etc., 
where the vnembers examine honestly what has 
been happening' on a regular basis and making 
chahges are places where nonviolent conflict 
resolution is. more likely. iJval^uation is ab- 

. solutely essential, no matter wh^re we oper- 
' ate. • ' . ; 

(e) Creative strategizinq on steps 
toward the resolutioji . Here, air the bit^- . 
phasis on "f utur£rig"''andr ''strategizing" that 
are suggested throughput this book becomes* 
important. j ^ , , ;l # ' 

(3). Practice . • ^ 

' (ai Students should' bringi up conflict 
si^uatipns they are /in,* perhaps oJ^awn from 
-ehe-log^'^uggested-e-ai^lier-, and^what their 
res^nses are or,. have been. $tart role- * 
plays with these* inter-personal conflict ,r 
situations an4 have ihe students try to 
work them out in a njonyioleut way.' ^ . 

I ^ (b)-Moyfi to some small group con- 
* flicts Cor role-plays. These could be 
situations the students suggest or ones 
the teacher has prepared. On both this 
level and the inter-personal level, the 
t^adher might use pictures from magazines, 
articles from newspapers,, or opening state- 
ments (see lighting Fair" in unit on 
^EACE IS P.OSSIBLE, pp.'JS ) of what .'could , 
bebbme very conf lictual\situations. Again 
try to work-out in practice the nonviolent 
possibilities for conflict resolution. 

d^ AnalyJsis Of conflicts on a larger 
level, for the possibilities of nonviolent 
conflict resolution. 

(1) Case studies of successful or par- 
tially successful nonviolent conflict re- 
solution: . 

' Gandhi's campaigns . A good short analysis 
of five of Gandhi's matjpr campaigns, plus , 
a more general cuiaiys is of the stejjs in 
Gandhi's whole^ philosophy /method of satya - 
qraha , is contained in Joan Bondurant, 



— The Conquest of Violence (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1969 
edition) . . , 

Uftited'Parm Workers . See the Special 
Focus at tne end of this unit, and the 
Bibliography enclosed.. 

Nonviolent national defense . See Adam 
Roberts, Civilian Resistance as a Na- 
tional^ Defense , for examples of non- . 
violence on the international level. 

^ 1 V 

Hundreds of nonviolent strategie's * The 
writings pf persons like Gecfrge Lakey , 
Strategy for a Liyino Revolution iFroe- 
man Press, 1973)\, ana Gene Sharp, The 
Politics of Nonviolent Action , contain 
^literally hundreds of « case studies in 
nonviolent tactics. 

' (2) Have student^ and tbdcher^ 
try to answer these que|tiona: 

How successful wefe "^ese tactics or 
campaigns? 

* 0 • 

Why were they successful? o 

How unsuccessful were they? 

Why were J:hey not totally successful? « 

What else seems to hnve botlt needed 
for a completely successful campaign? * 
i * 

(3) Examine current st^ruggles for 
peace and justice * ^ ^ 

It is importemt* for studentsc^to see 
nonviolence in ^fiction, as ll^ w^re, and 
to pai:^ticipate,»*at least in 'creatively 
thinking about current struggles. The 
United Farm Workers is an excellent one, 
since they can actually participate in 
nonvioleht action themselves, if they 
• decide to join in^some'way. 

e» First steps for students ,and 
teachers to put nonviolent conflict 
resolutic5n into practice^] See the' 
mutual decisibn-making emphasis in 
Partem, MUTUAL ^DUCAtlON, pp. S^Sff . 

OTHER RESOURCES/BIBLIOGRAPIiY \ 

See unit on PEACE IS POSSIBLE, espe- 
cially pp^l^-aa . 

Education f^r a Global Society (Center 
for War/Peade Studies) , teaching units- 
^ --"So You Wafffe ta Teach ;vbdut Conflict?" 
"Teaching About Conflict in U.S. His- 
tory Coujca^s" (elementary and/ second- 
ary) 
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rom the Center fdr* Waij/Peace 
- are 4 ot^er items: ^ 

a; Patterns of Human .Conflict— *,a. 
multi-media package including 3 film- 
strips, studentT'reading's, ^nd role - ^ 
cards) presenting conflict 'as^A'* natur-'* 
al and frequently useful pirt of life, 
that it can be avoided^ but often with 
irmful<ef fects, <and that it Ccm be re- 
)lved without violence. The filraatrips 
e:^ore conflict at^all }.^vels, pre- 
senting 3 episodes: .a ,.te^hger' s strug- 
gle vlth drugs, nonviolence vs. vio- 
leifce^in the. civil rights rocjvement. 
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and conflicft over ocean fishing rights. 
It also sets up a contemporary community 
conflict for ^udents to resplve through ' 
role-playing. Complete teachers* gQide. 
^Grades* 9-12. $124. 30-day examination 
available f rom^ Schloat Productions, Inc., 
1^0 White Plains Rd.^ Tarrytown, NY 10591. 

b. Intercom #7^. — Simulations and the 
Global PersRectives . " ^ 

. c. Intercom 176 — Conflict and Changes ; 
Themes ?or Teaching u7s. Historyl jPro- 
vides ways the concept of conflict could 
be used, to analyze aspects traditionally 
covered* in American history classes, de- 
signed as a companion td tradition texts. 
Grades 7-9. 

d. Conflict^ A. Guide to Selected Cur - 
riculum Materials — 17 curriculum units ^ 
developing the concept of conflict are 
described by teachers based on their 
classroom expediences using them. Sin- 
gle copies free. Additional /copies 25C 
each. / 

Teaching Youth About Conflict anj3: War , 
'^^illiam Nesbitt, Norman AbramowitZ; 
Charles Bloomstein (eds.), No. 5, Teach- 
ing Social Studies in an Age of Crisis / 
Series. National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 16th St., NW, Washington, 
ix: 2uu3b. background esbays/ a siiuula- 
tion game, and further teaqhing sug- 
gestions and resources. ^- - ^ 

Conflict— a. simulation ol^a disarmed world 
for 24-36 players, "for grades l0-12^ Or- 
der from SIMILE II, P .0. -Box . 1023, La Jol- 
la, C^lifoi^ia'v92037. About .$20-$^5:. 

. . ' \^ \ 

C * i 



pnf rontation , by Ralph Meyers and Gary 
Thorpe— a multi-media and simulation unit 
oil the Cuban Missle Crisis, including 4 
so\ind filmstrips, booklets of press re- 
ports. ^Teacher's guide. Prder from So- 
cial Studies School Service, 10000 Cul- 
ver\city Blvd., Culver City, California 
90210. 

OtheiJt simulations and role-plays form the 
Centet for Conflict Resolution, Madison, 
Wiscor^sin . 

"Crisis and Change"-rexcellent newsletter 
pn community conflicts and crises and con- 
flict resolution, publishedTby the ^091- 
munity Crisis Intervention Center. 

"Value Analysis Scenario on a MVjlti-nation- 
al Corporation" — a conflict role-play de- 
veloped by the Institute for World Or- 
' der. ^ ' • . 

' • / ' 

War and War Prevention l^y J. and R. Moore. 
New York: Hayden American Values Series 
a974). $2.50. See p. , 'for moki infor- 
mation 

Human Nature and War; by William Nesbitt. 
New York Statd Department of Education, 
Center for International Programs and 
Comparative Stuf^es, Albany, NY 12210 

Th6 Philadelphia Li'ffe Center of the Move- 
ment for a )^ew S<>ciety willj soon publish 
their "monster man\^l" of group process , 
and concensus decision-making. Their [ 
work witA gruops is excellent and ve-are * 
» expecting that the manual will be extreme- 
U^.yseful to anyone seriously striving 
'4;<7 achieve concensus decision*-tnaking. 
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SPECIAL FOCUS: The Unitec^ Farm Workers 
A Case Study in Non-violent Conflict Resolution 



GOAL' 

To present an effective alternative to 
violence in resolving injustice. ^ 
To point out the viability and desira- 
bility of a more humari settlement. 
To get at the difficulties involved^ and 
the dedication necessary to attain your 
goals. , \ * ' 

NOTE: 

A good film t<o [begin this whole section 
with would be ^ward R. Murrow' s^ "Har- 
vest of Shame" — an excellent _work on _ 
the farm works's plight. 

As pointed oul^ this section can be long 
or short .depcnaing pn the time, films 
available « and expertise of the teacher 
oi) the subject matter* 6ut even with 
ijttle or ho knowledge on the UFW an4 non-- 
\^oleiicc/ this section c;An pe covered', and 
does provide a good method of acquainting 
the student ,with the ideals of Christian 
Responsibility and non -violent resistance. 

COilTENir. AND METHODOLOGY^ I 

TV. A Srie£ Intruductiou mto UFw hiii- ' 



3. What Chavez has managed to accomplish . 

^ir\ spite of all that was against an effort 

to organize the workers: , 
* 

Tremendous grassroots organizing, aclvieved 
mainly throughx the zeal and dedication of 
Chavez, has made the nigh- impossible task 
of a farrff worker union a reality. It took' 
many 16-hour days and many m«iljSs to speak 
to the Workers themselves in the small • • - 
tou^ and labor camps throughout, the Delano 
valley, but it payed off — membership and 
union dues steadily increasing. 

4. What their union effort: has -accom- 
plished (emphasis might be put Qn the 
fact that this effort has been a non-vio- 
lent one i..y. design f^om the ver^j begin- 
ning) : 

In 1965 the farm workers vent on strike 
to gdt some of.thei-r basi9 rights — not 
privireges, but rights: a fairer living 
w<xqQ, a union hiring hill, better sanita- 
tion facilities, better hea'lth care, more 
safety provisions,! better pesticide con- ^ 
'trol, injury compensation, child labor • 
lawfe to include fcarm workers, etc. (re- 
•men(ber — these things have been tjaken for 
granted for years by most industrial woric- 
ers) . They called for a nationwide boycott a. 
of tab]L'c graces, .taking t^e issue to the ^S- 



toxy ^ 

/ . 

1^ the plight of the migrant form worker 

^s far Back as the l^th century: 

Or iginaiLy4 .coolie labor, was used by th^ 
farm owner, As it was cheap and plenti- 
ful. However, immigration laws^ drastical- 
ly cut ^ack on the number of O^rientals 
al|Lowed to come into this coun$:ry, so 
there was a 'gradual shift trom coolie 
labor to Chicano, to Mexidan-^erican, 
labor — fi^jn yellow- skinned peof>le to brown 
-skinned poodle, The-1936* s^ wore charaC'- 
terized by great unionization efforts in 
the steel 'and automobile industries. A 
great deal of legislation was passed to 
protect these unions and the rights of 
. the worker to organize. However, the 
farm workers were systemaj-ically left 
out of such legislation. The' National 
L3k>or Relations Board (NLRB) , for in- 
stance, specifically excludes agricultural in the^ packiag houa^s and the truckers. 



public. By 1970 the UFW has sighed con- 
tracts with 80-85% of the grape growers' 
in California — it was a great moment and 
well-deserved victjbry for the UFW* Since 
then a px^imary (product only) or secondary 
. (stores selling the^product — appealing to 
their sense Q^-*«'i5sponsibility) boycott has 
been in.- effect against non-union iceberg 
, lettuce. 

, 5* A major setback and the current set- 
•ting in the UFW- strugglei - ^ ^ 

In April, 1973 the. grape contracts expired. 
Witfloul conferring with the UFW or letting* 
the workers in the fields vote on what 
uni(in ihey wanted to represent them, tiie 
growers immediately -sigried contracts V/ith^ 
the Teamsters,* who had agreed in the pre- 
«vious contracts to represent the workers 



workers and their grievances. 
* 

2* With this history of expj.oitation 
agaipst the farm worker, the jnammoth 
task pf organizing the farm worker: 

Ce^ar Chavez took up"^ffvSv^truggle in the 
early 19,60 *s. Hi:nself the son. of a farm 
worker andHiaving s^x^nt several years as 
a I'aborer in the fields, Chavez wds more 
than aCqtiAi^ited with the^injustic^s Jthe 
migrant woVker had to cope with, Chave^ 
quit his jQb as a community organizer to 
devote ^11 iifs time to bri^iging about the 
changes /necessary to eradicating those in- 
justice/a. He had^to deal with many prob- 
lems: /A history of previous failures to 
t\\e workers; a low level of a- 
the part» of the workers them- 
amgunt of wealth and "pow 



organise 
warene^^s 
selve'^if * 
er 1 

practic^ 
fort's. 



but this time including the i^i^ld workers 
— a tactic the growers and Teamsters could 
get away with becausdt agricultural workers 
were not covered by any labor legislation. 
Clearly it was' a matti^ of union busting 
on the part of the ^TfeamSters. : * " 

6. In 1975,' California passed the first 
farm ^abor legislation! the California* Ag- 
ricultural Labor Rel^t^^hs Act, At the 
wtdtiT^ of this chap)>er, it has been in 
effed^for ju^t 6jrKmths and the wojtkings 
out qf \tts impjJk5ations have been, painful. » 
The ^^nt of the man^ violators of the law 
arey^uM^now coming to trial. One penalty 
fo^ un^i.r labor practices required a grow- 
.er who rrr^ed a worker for wearing a UFW 
button t'he day after the workers* elections 
where the UFW won/ to pay that worker $800^ 
in back wages. Penalties like that have ^: 



„ ^ great — , ^ . 

ni^^yor of, the corporation "farm owners; helped make growers in southern California^ 
ticAMy no' funds for unionization ef- where the >iarvest ist in late winter and 

elections are just Uegioning, more scrupu 
lous observers of tfie law. 
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NOTE: I had )KiSt finished the above when. I 
got a phqne call saying the bill is iihpaired 
because the State has run out of money to 
iropleinent it an^ Sunkist lobbyists are urg-^ 
ing the** legislators to refuse Jnore funds un- 
til the bill IS amended to suit Sutikist. And 
CaJLifornia is oi)ly the first state! The ^ 
struggle' never ends I, * # ^ * 

Some excellent sources 'include: Jaqucs 
Levy's Cesar Chavez, an Aatobioaf aphy of a 
Union and the two films Why We Boycott and 
Fighting for Our L^es . These express- the 
suffer ing o^ farm workers and their nonvio- 
lent struggle agaiiiSt vast odds far better 
than the above few words. , « ^ 

B. A Role PlciV on Farmer Worker Picketing 
Another way to help students gain a hint of 
the dedication the farm*worker has to non- 
violence IS to enac^ the following role- 
play, designed to lot students climb into 
the shoes of the fai^ laborer. 

I. Hav^.8-X0 students stand against the 
wall in the ' #ronfe-ef "feKe-roow. The rest of 
the class- !:» in their sbats. Briefly ex- 

^plaio/t^ie situation: .The students are farm 
workeia on strike, . staoding along the road- 
side >next 'to the fields; it is 4:30 in the 
aft&rno6n« In mid-August; they've been up 
since 9.: 00 a.m^.in order td get t6 this 
field; It is very hot; they= are appealing 
to their fellow workers in* the f fields to 
coma ouc on dcxiKe;. yt:>u, tiv& tedCiier aad 
a couple students, are Teamster counter-* 
pickets, trying to intimidat^e' bot)i the 
work^s in\tn^ fields ^and the UFW pickets, 
you siand odtiween the picket^r^ and the 

.l:<«st the cias^.^ ^Tho^e who*are seated re- 
^in silent during the role-pl^y. Tfie coun-^ 
"^ter pickets use foalnly verbal slurs; tpr ^ 
example: "Grecisers" , "Wiijeheads"/ **rrito 
banditos"; "Why aren't you v^omen hom mak- 
ing ^abi§s", •'Why are you yelling at them 
(those in the fields) — aren't they your * 
brothers — you all* ^-OOK alike** , **you crazy 
Mexicans hSven^t you .got enough sense to ^ * 
let yotif/^ids 90 to school, «o you^ drag 
them out hef e^ . The"" idea should Ije cTe€r-- 
you are' trying to use the typical stereo- 
types for farm workers^. You want to get the 

^ ire of the .players .up/ even anger them, '^^t 
them know what it feels like to be verbally 
accosted, you^might even go so far as to 
push .one- of the students to ^jet a reac- i 
tion (s) 

^^eanwhile, the pic)^e^ers try to ignore you ^ 
and tell their seated classmates aboat^^the 
strike* The picketers .want the other work- 
ers ^to .JLeave^ the fields and join* the gitket 
lines. So the picketers ^ay .things like: 
**^e are straggling for your children," !^We 
need your help." **Plea5e join us\ "^^'•ppn • t 
work for these Teamistcrs . " . "Who do fou Know 



is right?" j 



i 



Stop* trie iole^play.when Vou think fee^lings 
have heightened bet^teen the piciketer§t and 
the cotijiter-pick^ters L ^ " * 

t* Reactions to and reflections on the 
♦role i^ay (15-20 minutes). fx 

. • ; • ^ . 

This can be an excellent, opportunity to ad- 
dress several thrngS--^the UFW struggle, fion- 
. violence, their/^wn feelings, and/or what 
occurs psychoiogically^ to the T.eamsters, the 
aggressor, if .their taunting and pushing is 
met not with cowardice or returned violence, 
^>u»ts with opea, acceptance. t * . . 



.a. Before address ing'^that last 
P9fint, it is important to get every- 
one's reactions (usually they have t 
many) . What did they ♦feel at being 
verbally abuaed?° This is the time to 
point out that the stereotypy, slurs 
we used are f^^llacies. For instance, 
"Why aren't you Kids in school** is one • 
of the ^reasons the farm workers are 
striking— so that, t;heir chi,ldren will 
have a childhood worth remembering, 
not one of constant toil and travel* . 
**Why, doh't you go back where you came 
from,** i5 not a fair statement eithet^ 
because the Mexican-Ameri^can is more 
a part of the original California and 
Arizona than the A^glo. 

b. Ask question®, like: What did 
you feel at being harassed so? What 
did you want to do? Were you tempted 
tV) play the Teamster^* name-calling^ 
game? Did you want to strike back?" 
It is impox5tant to get these feelings 
verbalized. How did the harassers 
feel? If they were ignored, did that 

• make them arigriern What happens to 
the pushers who arJk not pushed back? 

. It is unnerving forXthem. Try tg'^get 
the students to seeViow the oppressor 

^can begin to» wonder* if she or he is 
right if the^ attacks A verbal or physi- 
cal, are met^with opea courage and non- 
retaliation. The. Teamsters -should see 
how* strongly you feel about your cause, . 
andt just; miyht ask if they are right 
to be where they are a^icLdo what they 
are dojLng. This,'"suf ferl.ng Ipye"-^- 
your willingness to accept pain for 
your Jbeliefs and out of your respect 
for the oppressor— just what does it 
enable you to do (to j^e dealt with more 
later)? ^Further, how much power does 
the nonviolent actor ^have? Did the ^ 

, UFVJ folks knbvfc»they had that much power? 
Is i^ bad if the Teamstetfs £^lt anger 
rather than^love? 



C. 



Commitment to •Upnv^oT^hce 



1. There are several films available 
that point out what the UFJf is doings 

'/Decision Ab Delandf'viva La Causa,* ^. 

*some slide-tape pjresentations, and the, 
1975 .production, ^Fighting for our Liveg\ 

Available at local UFW ^otfiaes,. In St. 
^oiiis, call 534^6093« ~ ' 

2^ The films offer a g^od opportun- 
ity -to speak of Chavez *s%mJ the UFW's 
coftunitment to non-violence as a change 
-agent. Chavez requires three things 
of ^anyone who wants to wprk for^the* 
UFW full time— that they read the Se^on 
on the Mount, stJfne of the. works of Ma 
hatma Qandhi/.and to Iboklat the ex- 
^ple^of St\^Trahcis o^Assisi. It 
is also a gopd, tinie to i^cquaint the 
clas*s further witJj the sBcrif ices and 
commitment nqnsrViolence requires: The 
l\arSissmentr ofi, pix:ketg, le«|ving one's 
home and famiJ^y to go d/cKOQB the coun- 
try tq appeal to the, public, or per- * o 
haps eve/^ death ^which clai^ied two work- 
ers" in .1974, one resulting' from blows 
from a flashlight to the head by a depu- 

anbthej? from a shotgun bl,ast from 
a passing' car.^^ To date, there have 1 
beeit>no arrests).* The Glides show the 
emphasis* the UFW h^s ^h alternative's 
that cahNralSe ,the quality of their 
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^living sittiAtion'. Thejf "Forty Acres/ 
i^roject *is a prime example* It is atf- 
tempting to train per»nnel to staff a 
free health clinic.' Jb will have a 
center for the study "f non-violence # and 
it will provide many other servicc^^ 
The emphasis is on self-sufficiency, on 
getting aw^y from dependerfce on others, ^ 
the owners, for meeting real needs* 

• ^ f * o ^ . • 

3, The Non-ViQlent^ Alternative (1 to 
2 class periods) , ' 

Up t;p-this point, the focus has been on 
the UFW struggle, with some references 
and discussion on their choice of n6n- 
viqlenqe as the method of attaining 
thbir goals. The emphasis now shifts to 
non-violence more specifically. Of 
course "some of the questions from the 
role play should \surf ace, again^. Mibw > 
does non-Vi^olertc^ h^lp the farm wbrlcer i 
^ overcome that fe^^ig^bt helplessness? ; 
The Key questioj^it^ow can one oveCr » ' 
come that^ desi^jji^^ hit, to use vio- . 
lence? Just ^<5^qf f ective is non-^ • 
violence? / . . • , 

a. Why non-violence? ^ 

AS a Christian, thds question should not 
have to be asked; Uit sadly it is— the 
advocated of non-violence has had to 
yrovxi *iis'ca3e. T.iis is drastically 
wrong and contrary to basic Christian 
' teachings. The burden of proof should 
,lie on the user of violence, on the 
violent themselves. Violence should 
have to be justified, not non-vi^olence* 

b. Violence and what it does to both the 
oppressor and the oppressed. 

When conflicts are resell ved^violently 
soroopne has to Iosq.^ That involves^ 
humiliation, losing face. It is 
strictly a 'power play ]^esolution, 
strictly-^win or/lpse. THis can only • 
- bree4 Resentment, ^ad "usually the 
loser*, the one oppressed and defeated 
will seek to overcome his ojipressor 
when the opportunity avails itself.- 
As soon\vis the ^downtrodden has the cun- 
ning or power, they too will" try to 
place their oppressor in the same hu- 
miJliation. It is a spiralling game ^ 
of*Qne-up-n^nship, -P^t another way, 
if one' resists force awith more force 
• to seize' poweV, she might becpme just 
as oppress inqVand unjust as the one^ 
d^hroned.' Ulplence isa contaminatr 
ing poison, \V - 



d.* The Non-Violent^Alternative. 

Viol/i»^ce is easier to use. It is quicker 
and/rforo eJ«pedient, but does' that Justi- 
fy >^ts use? As Thomas Merton put it in 
Faifch and Violence concerning the-dif- 
feri^ce between violent and non-violent 
coiTflict resolutiopt "There is an es- 
sential difference here, for non-vio- 
lence seeks ^o "win" not by de*stroying 
or even humiliating the adversaries 
but by convincing "them that there ia a 
higher and more certain common good 
ihan can b6 attained by bombs and blood." 
itfsn't thatlwhat the farm workers want to 
Vacdoraplish? Wasn't that what the role-' . 
tplay \id3 getting At — aiming, to change' 
'hearts, no4 to bust heads? • ' * 

' The non-violent register is not fighting 
i: simply for "his" or "her" truth or . • 
/ side."^ Nor does she view the otlf- 

er side, the opponent) as a "their" — ^ 
"their" crazy ideas, jetc. • That i§ what 
non-violence is all about — It is not &tt 
"I-thou" relationship;' instead, it is 
olmed at a .common, unifying position, 

/"we"' solution. Norirviolence wants to 
"free both the opprcs^jjf and ^:he opp^^essed 
from evil, cfneness, upity^'.and Jhutual 
recagirition are i^s gpdls ttn.d idjsals. 
it is based oh two assAnptions: 

(1) That ikli perso;\s are redeemable, 
that unity,, not division, is more ^asic ^ 
to the humeui race, and 

t (2) that means apd ends, methods 

and goals, are 'closely intertwined, 
And only ^ by non-Yioi®^,^ means czm we' 
produce^ a society where «tll are on$, 

^ free, just, etc* ' ^ 

That? makes very good sense — whould it 
be possible to^have a fair, and just 
system if it took violent efforts to 

get, it? 

a' . 

^ Mon-violence as-based-Toh concern, care, - 
and love for everyone 'involved, fiot just 
one side* Can the same thfiig be said 
for violence? Violence is dej^ndent^ 
on its* own calctilations; non-violence id 
dependent on God and His Word* Non- 

* violence is based o;i respect for the 
huinan person without which there is no 
real Christianity. , 

p e. Common misconceptions and pitfalls 
concerning non-Vidlence* 



It is. possible that the siudents "C^ight 
. » - have these same questions, but some 

Point ddt the futility of violence, common mistakes f^^^t non-violence 
ruwju.MH ' ^ Should be pointed out and rectified: 



■\ • 
V (1) Non-<dolen^e does not avoid con- 
' |lictf .it is\not bliss but a di?ffe?:ent, 
more htunan wAy\of relsolving those con- 
flicts.. 



ERLC 



Gandhi saw histoty as nothing more than 
the written record of: the -disruptions 
. of ^uman unity* Witrf this idea in mind, 
the teacher should try to point out the 
undesirable ^consequences <5f violent con- 

^i=t'4r?!;fi?c;or"the''s^ni"°h'a,'St . (2) Non^vialence not a weapon of 

Trtlt i^justicer^d onl/proven in the ,^.the weak.^ It is not a, coward 's way of 
^lona run to be a catalyst for further ^fightiijoC Non-violence is a choice by 

confuS aggression? Wasn't World those ^ could choose, to be violent. . 
■ War 11 dtfe partly to a treaty (Versailles) It reoyireajmuch training, practice, 

that did not allow the Germans any self- and discipline; 

such. examples. • - • , oppressor more closejminded. It 

■mu^jt" avoid self-righteousness, and 
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neVdr be satisfied with, 'dimply cjoing through 
the motions. - * \ * 



^ethr ftotthiessen 



Sal Si,,PuQaes? 



f. Kon- violence - 
a life&tyle. 



•not or\ly» a tactic, put 



^but 



• ' ^^esar Chavdz and toe New ^gric^n 
i volution (tjejw Yo&^ Random'^ House » a969) : 



Comalttment is the key to amintaining a non- 
violent struggle. If the basic cotrmitm^t 
is lacking then there is nothing to sustain 
the effort once ^he novelty wears off. rUn- , 
less ther« is a thc5rough understanding /of 
and commitment' to non-violence, the efforts 
will in all likelihood remain only nominal.' 
Both fortitude and patience are extrenyaly im- 
portant—how else can one remain steadfast 
for years like a Cesar^ Chavez or a Dorothy 
Day?v 

Community can provide^ the nccossar^ 
taining power that is so important to 
violent struggle!. Community — people 
jxnd and searching together, people pr6 
a cushion arfd a challenge--is paramount^ 
one person to try to stand alone is 'a b 



.too hoavy^ for roost to bear. But ij people 
with a genuine belief and commitment joir 
together/ a dream can begin to ^a'ke real, 
"copcrete ^orm. The farm workers 'in <Cali- ■ 
fornia and Ariz'ona/ for example/ would "have 
accomplishe<l vary little -had they" nqt had 
eaoh other, had they not joined qne^anothef^ 
in a common struggle. They provide each 
other with stfen^thv^^Their "Forty Acres** 
prb'ject^is ^aKi]^ cnac dremu viuiule; it 
is a real sign ojf hope. 




g. Non-violences 
<5Wn lives? - 



A ^ssibilit^ in your 



Without a doubt, the point of the presenta- ' 
tion is to try to praise tfie conscience levels 
in the classroom. It is eArcmely doubtfal 
that a high school junior {6x seniors in 
college or middle-aged busincs^smen. . .) can ^ 
fully grasp all the implicit jbns involved ^ 
in a nop-violent lifestyle*^ However, the 
alternative, the' guestion/musA be- gtappled 
with ^ ' The"teacher should^ ohTyVwem t uh- • 

•settle some of those traditional VaysCof 
thinking or non-thinking. Is nVn-violence 
applicable in situations that tAejSt\\d?nts 
ar^ confronted with xlaily? What\ is their 
responsibility to thp poor? Whal will they 
think or -do the ne^t time lettuce^ i§ served 
--non-violeniie does not avoid confrontation? 
rt m^ght prove awkwar4, but where do the, 
changes have ^o oc9ur first? Are there not 
situations in the classrooms or' in personal 
relationships that can dealt with in an 
open, honest, and trusting way — the qualities 
that epitpraize the non-violent and Chi^istian 
ethics? Ar^Jrhigh school athletics ^coercive — 
is there room for improverjifnt? Are not 
teams communities a$>«^well? This coSil^ ^e an ^ 
excellent time to Ifet the students voice 
their general feelings about nonviolence 

• and theiif lives. It might bring up somp of 
£he key\4s6ues that tte sessions have re^-* 

-volved around, and prpvide good real lifeV 
situati<)ns for the students. More '-than any 
other session this one needs dialogue, and 
flexibility. ' . * 



READINGS 

FOR THE TJEIACHfeR; ' ^ 

To help the teabher become familiar with 
thct Farm -Worker atrujggle and Non-vio- 
ieijpe these readings might be helpful: 



Excel leht ori UFW, 
and good; look 
ship of .Cesak 

oThe ArchJ^ves 
Affairs, | Waynel 
troit, Michige' 
lengthy bibli^ 
the needs of / 
and high schc 

Jane Yett Ki^ 
the Lettuce 
gomery Stree^ 



story ana .a person{^l 
^^,ie life and leaijler- 

S<JiaI»r His^ry ^nd Urban 
&^atW'UhiVC^rsitir. De- 
^§2^2 fftilji provide a 
fphy' dosigne^i to meet 
lentafw/^/ jujj|ior high. 



Jtudex 



(R eportll^to,. Safeway on 
:)isp^.;^- 



(the MoQt- 
Francisco, 
summatior\ 



kter, 

,A g<fq3 
rike .aild i^s causes 
a woRian^ who' started 



California,/ 
of the .JLpttfufcSfls- 

iind^ hidpprfMpptti _ 

ou\: worlojjl^l^ith Safe&ay^bij^t in her 
research discovered^ Vhat the UFW's ac- 
tions were justified: 

Joan Bondurant, The Conquest of Vio - 
lence (PrincQXon University iPress, * 
1958)': A good look at Gandhi; ihaS a * 
long chapter on 5 -case studies. in non- 
-violence. ^ ' • 

Edwin Giiinan, Peace and Non-V . olencet 
Contiilns a short introduction to many 
examples of non-violence and itis prac- 
titioners {The Berrigahsr Gancihi, Do- 
rothy Day> Martin Luthor King, Thomas. 
Merton} ^and' others) . - » 

♦Richard, B. Gregg, The Power'cf Nfin- 

iqience (New York: 5hocken Bopk?^ 
Ip66),: The whole BoQk is ^ood hn noxir 
molence and its psychology, but.'^he^\ 
fir^ three, chapters could be very " *' 
helpful, vi^th case stu^i'^s andl§xamples 
of \non-violcnce and the i^sychological ^ 
interplay ,ir^volved. Coultf*]jii:oW to " 
be 'ii- good text for the sttidendj in a | 
Aen^thier sti^dy^on noa-vAoifeHco, _ * 

FOR THE STUDENT: ' * . ' h ^ ; V, 

To acquaint the student with taie UFW " 
and with non-Y^oi^^ce, Jbhese might be 
beneficial: V / | " * * ^ 

thomas MertDn,\ Faith and Violence ^ 
(Notre Dame, inbiema: Notre D^me Pres^, 
19J58) : The f irVt^ isection of^ this book ^ 
is a short, -. conqfilse summatioht^eally . 
getting at^ the eVsence of nonfviolencfe. 
Only a few pagesAlong, it should be 
excellent for th^\ student. 

Christopher Ngwa ^\>tes has ani excellent 
littje* pamphlet onuthe migranx worker^ 
entitledi **To Eversrane a Char^ce"*. This 
' too should be very ^ood in atigu^intlng 
the stjjdent with wh<^t the UFl^' strug- 
gle is all-'aBbut. a*hey cost jcJnly $2J0Q 
per hundred. Send to: ChristophQr News 
Notes,* 12 eI 48th Street, 'New,.y6rk^0Dkt 

p6e* also ''Gandhi a^ Peacemaker** ilid^/ ^ 
tape presentation and^^other materials 
described in "Xo^J^T^s Peaoem4kers'* ^and 
I^The Gospel Call to Peace and Justice." 



B. INSTITUTIONAL VIOLENCE • 

1. ' . Introduction • ^ , . • 

2. -Peace, Justice and Law 

a. U.S. 'Legal System 

* " b. Conflifct Betweeji Law ,anci Morality ' U 

3. Institutional Violence and Specific Groups of peopl 
• a . Racism , . ^ ^ 

^ b. ^Peace arid'Justice for Women ^ 
'c.' oid People: A Forgotten Sectpr • ' * . 
4,, Economics and Institutional Violence 
^a. Poverty - • , 

i 

b. ' Propaganlia and Advertising , 

c. Justice and Political. Ec6nomy , 



INTRODUCTION TO INSTITUTIONAL VIOLENCE 



GOALS \SL 'R5LEVA::CE 



in the economic rules of' the game by 
which the industrialized world ex- 
plo4,ts the countries of 'the Third World ^ 



Xncisaii ^lel^toa sa,y3 that most of the violence 
done xn-theNtorld today is a whlttfs collar, 
bureaucratic Violence. It seems tome that 
.•aany of the institutions of our- society do > 
f 4- ^reit deal of psychological violence in 
sense of destroying, in whole or in 
part, indiyiduala* »ense of -self-worth or 
ability .to make decisions concern ing 'one ' s 
own 'kxfe'.. This Cype of violontc is o,^- 
tre.'neli^ SaLtT** in t.hal it is not the result 
jof a .conscioa:» decision to do violence in 
each specific case where violence ""iB done.' 
Rather, elements are built into indti»- 
tat ions which frequently do result in j 
vio-l.fnce bein^7 done. To cdocretize these 
so,B>owhat abstract notions and to»br\ng - 
them home to the <?roup, we suggest foch3.ing RESOURCES/B4J3LIOGRAPHV 
on the scnCoi systeni, expecially as a forin of j ; 
institutional violence, 4s well aj^ 'the 
other units to follow. - - ^ 



9. See MUTUAL EDUCATION, pp.i87ff/ 
for a discussion of institutional vio- 
lence in ^he school system.*^ • ^ 

METHODOLOGY \ 
' / ' ' /• 

Mars* Ann McGivern's OSsayr, *'*0n Celling 
Children Abooj; ih'stitbutional* Violence", 
^elow, for specific suggestions for 
helping students deal with injustice. ' 
, |5ee the .appropriate units mentioned ^- 
'^bdve for specific methodological sug- 
.ge^tions on each issue. 



Sqe the appropriate units ^mbntioned 
above. ^ 



To recognize t.hat the overt violence of 
oppressed peoples is not the only form 
and 15 the least destructive tporhajJs even 
^constructive ^t times) form- of vjiolence./ 

To exd.'nme t.^ie manv institutions m which 
violence is a reality ana now it .operateb. 

\ ' J • 

To find constructive wayS of dealirf^ with 
i»stitativ>nal violence, be^innin^ witli 
educational institutions'. ^ 



Frantz Fanon, Tbe Wrotchfcd of the 
Earth , Grove 'Press, 1963, .for an^Oi^ 
/ceTI^nt presontationvof Institutional 
violence or oppres&ioh from the per7 
spective of those- oppressed. - .See ex- 
cerpt? from Fanon^ ii> CONFLICE, VIOLENCE, 
AND NONVIOLENT CONFLICT RESOLUTION., 

I ' • 
^poui Holder Caiaara,- The Spiral o-f Vio *- 

lehcc (a shortened version is in . v' 

magazine, ?;Jarch 1971. 



1.' Introductory essay, •'Iri^uitutional V^^ 
^ Vio;Lence; PeacemaJcing m ihelJ\S.*' by Jac^^.s ^ 
.McGinnis. It builds on the ."^'spilral of. x\ * 
v^ql^nce" idea of 'Oora Holder femara— ^viorr^ ^ ' 
ylerice #1" leading' to '*violencev'^^** leAdingj; ^ 
\to "violence 13- . This essay aid this 
?choptar ^crye as^an xr^troductiBp^tQ the.^ * 
^Semaitiing^cWpters which* focus <wi the spe- , , 
qafic forms of institutional violence 

\ ' * 

^ 2. 'see PEACE, JUSTICE AND LAWjv for a dis 

co^sAon of legal ^iolejnce. 

. 3. See RACISM* for a discussiorl of inr 
stttutjxonal racism. ' * \^ ^ ^ ' 

4. sye POVERTYr for ^ discussion ot the 
inStituQional forms of violence ip welfare 
system, tax system, and other aspects of the; 
issue of poverty. i 

5. ^e ifUSTICE AND POLITICAL feCONOMY, for 
a discussion o5 an economic system and poli- 
cies that covnter^ct economic violence. 



ylence 



5io\ 



' ^: see OLD PEOPLE, A, FORGOXTEfi 
f'/? a discussion of institutionai 



SECTOR, 
violence ' 

toward the elderly in the United jstates. ^| 

I ^' 
7'. See PEACE AND JUSTICE FOR t|QMEN,' for 
a discussion of sekism, that is,, inst^utional 
violence toward women* { ^ \ 

^ . 8. See •'the Global CitiC.0PJ^4c^^^ 
GLOBAL POVERTY, pp. UI-UHfand ppJm»-4i , 
for a discussion of -institutional violence 



"OH TEliLI!IG KIDS ABOUT INSTITOTIOHAL VIOLBUCE* 



/ 



Hhen a bi3^ in the Mississippi Kiver Delta 0ies of. Mdic\l con^liaations stem- 
wing £ro« malnutrition, thl^t death is an exampl^ of insti-tutional vioLbnce. When a 
Florida f ruirt olcker ' s open wound develops gangrene because no medical services are 
available, tlfa^-^ngrene is an example of institutional violence. Enough protein 
and other foods are produced in our world tct meet everyone's basic needs right now- 
even if sUch even-Steven sh^iring would, leave us all, a little hunTOT*". *rh*t the food 
. Is not evenly distributed is an example of structural violence^J|p|[^ence tha^ results 
in people's deaths* There is enough medical' loiowledge and there aire enough heal€h 
c4re specialists in the woxrld and eAough drugs to prevent .most garfgrene and the 
resulting amputation or death. Hot making those medical goods and services availab.le 
to folks. who need them is an example of structural violence. 

Structural violfsnce is the sort <if violence that , persons do ijot will to happen, 
tfo ^individual wiljls most instances of brain damage or death through malnutrition, 
,^or the psychic injury »that comes fros^ racist and sexist policies, or the instances 
of degradation that attend urban slum living. All these violences are caused by 
structures^, or maybe by one big overriding evil structure. Hhatever the cause, 
these violences exist* 

Structxulal violence exists. And here we get ijito the point of my articile. 
Teachers must tell students th\t structural violence exists. Bix yeat olds 'and 
twenty-t%io year olds must learn in school about the horrible inequities that are 
perpetrated by non-human forces in motion for the benefit of a very few humans. 
" The act of telling, others this tragedy of our present existence i^* central to the 
definition lOf the process of "^edtiication . ' ' 

• ' ■* ' ' • * * ' 

Teasers serve no goo4 purpose hy sowinf seeds of despair or by giving easy 
answers. If we know ourselves to be powerless in the face of evil« we will transmit 
that powerlessness to students. It we are pollyannas; so will our students be,-* 
unless t}iey are blessed with parents who are stronger than our culture. What I say 
applies to parents too,, though 1. am a teacher and not a parent. ' ' . ' 

ririt, in school we^must deal with «ie content iof structural violence. Primary 
children can read from the Christmas newspaper lists of the hundred neediest casesv ' 
They can view the filmstrip •Five Families." (See p. HO). .Their rea<lers can be^ ^ 
chosen for the honesty of the stories as well as f6r aphonias skill-building. Within 
such content, teaaiers can initiate discussion with even very young cJiildren that 
includes i^ enten ces X^e , th;«yi JlX«»*_tfeat is a plane oj; the map showing a country 
^ where people afe hungiyi" ""Why dp you'suppose^we doix't'fly a whole lot of ^^od • 
5 there?^ ^^ould -the people^ of^ th*e^United„Stiites^ild„Ufl„bette;c_houses7_^_better_ 
schools?" •What series have I told you about people *rtio have changed whole systems?" 
Rosa Parks and the Montgomery Bus Boycott' (See p.BI?), Jane Addams and the Chicago * 
Garbage Collectors,' Harriet Tubman ^nS the underground Railroad, Gandhi, MoseiT, 
Jesus « . ; • ^ • ) 

' ( \ \ ^• 

As cjiildren get older, it is much easier to fi*d appropriate txjntent on institu- 
tional violence for thesi. , Middle^ school^ and jvmior high students generally ^n jo/^ , 
biographies and many are available abbut> persons who have bucked the system. However, 
liow the content must more clearly deal with Vhat the fystem is. Math students ^can 
make out tax form* (and compare them to public of f icialV?) , learn what money is and 
how it works, leirn how banks work, leWm the economic rules of the game of yorld 
trade (see pp^ iTl-llH ). Geography students can also study world trade— not memo- 
rising imports and exports but imderstabiding what balance of turade 'means and looking 
for the winners and losers in the tradihg Wame^ for escample^ by studying the ii^act 
ot coffee around the world . \ as well as natural and artificial Ibounda- 

riesand the concept of different cultures but one humanity. English and >iocial 
studies courses provide a wide variety ot oiptions t^ijt eafiily fit within the tastes 



and interests of a particular teacher. 



That laft sentence is the rub. Teacjher^ must direct their tastes and particular 
interests toward issues of institutional V^ol^n^i* ^« ^ b^effectivc tell^ers ^ 
of the trt^th. More than that, ye must ourselves be models for the ^ildren to follow. 
It is-not enough for them to hear us tellW Rosa Parks for them to feel there is 
any hope in the world. It' is not enough for them to h*ar us say that We haVe>ope. » ^ 
They must see us act on our hope ; »^ l . N 
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i«#«ver, taachar. ar« «lr««ay too busy. K. try to be non^vlolent in cU... We 
try to negate the li^iact of the echool'e Inetitutionel violence on our children. Me 
tefce on aore etudente en*' teech aore houre in order to provide per«od«li«ed inetruc- 
tion and better quality of teaching, m *»in«r »11 «>••• «>inf« ve are-doing violence 
to ourselves. So already ■ost of us, with the best of good will, are bad aodels for 
— kid«^**o-*re . seeking to jcortsat steuetural violence in th^ world. Jf do not recomend 
^ that we taVe 'bh lore. , • ' 

•Yet there are som non-tl«e-consuiiing actions we can regularly engage in. • can 
stand up and be counted by wearing a button or bracelet for so«e cause, any cause that 
strikes at, soaie ele«ent of institutional violence. Put a bunper sticker on your car/. 
Hear a b^ack ar«band on the anniversaries of the assassinations of Lincoln, King, 
Malcote X, both Kennedies, even McKinley. Keep your *)ney in a- credit uniqn and ex- 

• pUin to students how credit unions provide an econOtoic .alternative for "oc"^; 
Trade at a co-op. Put the school address on letters you write to elected politicians 

^ so that the word gets out that you do write. Subscribe to Camcn Cause. »oycot^^ 

• littuce' and graces. Riad the -non-Buying Guide for Peace" (see p.3431 ■"V!^ T ''-^ 
change your buying habits. DpA't pay your telephone tax on the grounds that it is ^ 
coo'tinuing to pay for war. v ' . • * , o 

Soae of the above are Moderate iwves and soae are wsderately left. Hone of th«i 
are €i»e consuming or involving of great personal risk. It is ps6bably not an effective 
teaching strategy in »ost cases. to get fired. Also note that these strategies are 
■odels for students from kindergarten through graduate school and On into the co««unity 

• of your peers^ People of all ages notice lAat other folks do *nd don't do. And we. 
' all test out in our heads whether we could do these sane things.- 

. »rhile we can .all be Justice gadflies with little expenditure of ti»e and ef fort., 
and vjhile 1 do believe such visible modeling is essential for good teaching, it is not 

I think ,that in order to tell students" the realities of institution^ violence 
Ce«st be activeiy. involved in one issue. Regarding that one issue a teacher should 
SoTJhe bisic le^sUtiop, the history, Ae na»es of ^he national leaders, and she 
' should worklfc a regular basis with local leaders. The issue can be farm workers, 
S^ibn, prS^rHon., equal rights for wc«m, Chilean politic.^ '°'%T " 

aid,, corporal, puksh»ent in schools, leaU paint poisoning.... The list qoim on. It 
tees StfLtt^ wSkt issue a teacher xAooses tS^be involved in. Her involvement will 
SJo^^ qJiliSvi bet: teaching and make &r a ii»re legitimate model in the eyes 
of hmr students. 



First, on iijprovi 
I ^mrtlcipate actiysiy 
translAts ^ C3cpsrisi[ic< 
1 tsstif^ for a Missouri 
1 coMittM on ngricultur 
jUnitsd Pam WdrXsrs) . 
hemringl Ana after t^e 
Ireal tolxids— read the 
^\in red, Wd then send 
^ave ;.th4 atu^ents wite a s , 
i^legatibtt frdevthe cUss to , 
\^s'V»sUll a Monties ago 
l^ced teichers; '■^^^ 
^ ^ in^ .flows 



.But the experi^ 
active invol'J 



of the quality of teaching, Vvm found for wf^^ that ^in ^ 
any doings, sty miM stages tlicXing on hw 1 can effectively 
iy students. Mhen X rode with m busload of people to 
ilMOB wage, 1 didn't taiow anything but.iAat the Seiiate sub- 
id about adnLmwi wages for faraworXers (sry one issue is the 
lamed a lot on that.bus ride* anA during the covnittee 
St hour I began to iet ideas abo^t how to mice the issue 
ads and circle the Hobs that offer less than $2 per hour 
of that paper tb all the comdtte^wertiersr next ti»e 
V of testiBony and all go to the Capitol or sena a 
r for tha bili^ role play a cpngressional hearing. • 
ind^e pity im thkt tl|is year !•« only teaching experi- 



^reinforced mj^ l^jtlief that creative and effective 



1 



Just a note\\Aere on legitimacy--?^ to lOth have t«i^ to chailei»ge me 

tenS*Sty. «AW on thrground; that> talk a , lot and don't act. That is a serious 
f^SSlSiSid A\«!«t I desIrvTin part.\ But I spend -y^veekjmd. Pic*.^ -nd can- 
wslng aid.engaJiW in whatever activity^ OTH st,ff meid>er <6rin * 
iera. brgaSiAor inti-war worker) orgA?ii«es. Students respect that behavior and 
'v'tp imitiVf it. ' 

unpatriotic, told tff^ them. 1 . should 
to practice is threatening to many 
ring words, but again I think my actions. 



V I We alap been\\accused by students of 
lea^e the U.^Va. '"1^ sort of patriotism I 
children andygrown-Jfes. I, try to epaalc 
ny aideling behl^yior\\ is acre reassuring., 
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. Pinally I g«t f th« r«*iciil bit of thli p«p«r. I ■•if that I do not f«vor • 
bu.y t;«ch«. taking on .i»y -or. ««f thing.. 1 al.o ..id r think it i. ..wnti.l 

tUchT ^ «nt. to%ell Mr .tVd.nt. .bout .tructurml vioUnc. to ^JV^^ . 
l>Mr.*d in on« i..u.. Th. .wlution 1 propo.. .i. th.t >«.ch«,;. n«goti.t« for con- 
telrt. to t«.ch fiv«/.ixth. tik. vlth th. tind.r»tinding th.t;.the r««.ining on./.ixth 
tlM will b« .pent working 'for social elxwjgrf. . , 

Two group, of t«.ch«r. eoul'd ...ily ntgotl.te contr.ct. to .^-nd 1/6 t^4»e 
working for . .oci.l juatipe i.*u.-.ltern.tiv« .chool f^culti.. wid C.tholic 
.chool f.«nilti«.. Altemat>ve \chool. .r.^e.lgn^J to off « .uch option, to 
tMch.r. .. well, .. to .tudent. .nd nany .ucfl school, .r. , the«..lve. pr«f»tive 
r«.pon.«»-'to the in.titution.l violence within educiatioiv. All C.tholic .chool.. «r. 
coMitted in principle 'to value education and the religious wo«sn who are the aain- 
.tav. of these .chool. have already Medicated *3ieir live, to the .eeking of peace 
and^juatice. I think the teacheri in both kind, of^.chools are ready to take on . 
thia'co-lfent. Besides all the^above. both group. ^"•Jy,!"'^^^"' Znt7ll 
little, money and rewin cheap lobor if they choo.e to SnrV. a little le.s than full 

tiM. • • * . ' ' : 

A few public school, would be open' to the contract de.ctlbed above~»aybe Many • 
would ju«p at it, especially in the latge cities. But-soiie variations which would 
threaten school boards ^ bit less Include teaphing fewer student^, sharing a Job 
ind. salary with sceone else, and reorg«>iring school ti». to do less violence to 
teache*., «11 With the' understtnding that ti>e thus bought is to be tpvit changing . 
the s4ructwres, that caese violence, , • " > 

My proposal is not a very radical «iggestion. It does not attack the structure 
or fabric of the school or alter significantly traditional concepts of the meaning 
Vt fStion. But i^is a.itep teachers. can Ijk, to do more than we are presently 
'Soi^rto cSl^t institutional Violence, promotS ju.tic*..ana help the young, prepare 
tKaaiselves ifor their future. * . „ ,' . 
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Jnstltutional Violence: Peacemaking in the United "States ^ 
t * . * ' '^y James B. MoGahnis 

. , "Injustice is a form of violeade and breeds counter-, 
violence. What' is' violence? Violence is rejection 
•as well ^as attach - a denial of n'eeds, a reduction 
of mgito the status of objects to be broken^ manip-^ 
urated*^»yignored, fhe >violence of lead/^an cripple ^, 
bodies; tjie violence of misediication can cripple minds-f ^ 
the violence of .ianemploym.eht can mqrTier self-esteem 
^d hope; . the^ violence ^f a chronic insecufity, caa dis- * 
figure perso^iali^ties ^as' well- as persons; and the vio- f * ^ 
lence of .une<iu^l laws can, kill mai;ihood as wej.1 as men," 
' (from an American* Friends Service Committee newsletter) 

A ■ - / . ■ / * • . ' 

'■,Hpw can \^e'.be peacemakers in our own society? To a-nswer this, 
we need first, to^ un^jsr^and' the peacelessness or violence ar;ound us. 
Archbishop) Dom Helder Camara of Brazil/ awarded the 1974 PeopjLes'. ^ . 
Peace Prize, speaks of three kinds of violence which^ combine' to .form 
what he ^c^lis ''the spiral of. violence,'* y^oleiice -#1 is institutional 
violence, the violence. irt the "tules or policies of institutions or • , 
sy^ems ihJ^t drive countless human beings into ci subhuman condition, 
where they ^jndergo restrictions^, humiliation^ and injustice,, without 
l\ope; their vcondition is .that of;slaves. Violence #2 is counter- ^ - 
violence, the violence that tfesults from viblence #1 - riots ^ violent 
revolutions, \errorism, and much of the criifie we see in 'this dountry; 
Violence #3 isy^the repression thai; is ^generallj^ the response t;o vio- 
lence #2. It takes the form of bigger ""an^ better police ^nd military 
forces, the res\ilj:s of which can sometirnesi be as tragic as the Kent 
State killings and the milii:ary take-6ver-in Chile/ But violence #S 
can never really \solve violence #2, because violence #2 is a direqt , . 
response to violence #1^ Thus, ^o be a peace -ir^aker t oday ^ans solving 
violence ^1. But tnpst of us are hardly awade pf ^11 the ^ipstitutional 
violence in our society, much less the r^^t* of the world, and those who 
are, ofteh find it difficult tp overcome. Let**s spehd some ti^me ' getting 
a broader s^nse of tne extent^of viple^ice #1 In the United States, 

Racism is a clasfftc e>{amp}e of "Violehc'e |fl.. Racism take^'mariy 
forms. In education, it can lO^'an exposing students to white teachers, 
white his^tory and wMte value's l^^ly^r -implying their sliperiority. It 
can' mean inferior education for minofities f oy jn any reasons, one of 
which is the financing' of ischoola through fcaxes^^d thus allowing wealth 
./ier areas tp have better ichbolsj. In jobs, racism; means excluding mino^ 
rities/ from many. uniorxSf -jespecially .^he building .trades, and thus an un- 
employment rate^clc^le' tliat of whites. / \t means restfiqting minorities 
to .certaiiVtype^^^Qjf jobs^ ^Thus, still about.*,40% ojf all nonwhite male^ ] 
workers ifemain in Service, 'labor or farm xob$ - ty^ice ttie percentage of 
.whites. in those same jobs.. In areas of police and. the iiw, racism means 
a double standard: ^ unequal police protection, much more ^igiS e.nforce- 
\ment for minorities and often outright harassment"; esjiecially.of juve- , 
niles. Jt means heavier sentences 'for the same crimes, higher bail and 
less opporjiunity for "release^ on° one's own recognizance", while "awaiting 
trail. The news media alsp.^ participates in* racism, though ndt always ^ so 
overtly as in. this episode. , * ^ . ' 

■ v' • ■ ' ^ . ■ . • . 



' r Po<^erty is; a second area of violence #1. -The poor are victims, - 
victims of tax. laws that allow the rich to escape "their social responsi- 
bility; yictim^^of the eqqriomic power, and thus political .infllMence of • ^ 
qorporationS, " Thus, farm worker's, £or inst^ncis, have to struggle not 
- only against th^ wealtji of ^cprjporate growers (sometimes -"termed "agri- i 
^business")^ but ■q^so .dftep agarihst the courts, ^police and le^islatbrs , 
beliolderv^to 'these husinefeses. f Tbe poor ar^^victims of an^ economic sys- 
tem that reqi^jires 4%-5% unemploymentf ptherwise 'known 'as- "full empj^oi^- , 
ment^*. But those 4%r5|* - millions ^of^l^ersong, - ate called 'Ha^y" and* 
thus'we' blaCme -^^h^' Vi9tiins. \^ ^ ^ , U .♦^ ^ " \ 

^ X ' 'V ^ ' . * . • 

The treatment of wjomen-/ more, than one-half of our population, 
affords another exan^l^ 'of .violence #1- institUti^al violence. Laws 
discriminate against wdinen in. employment) in contract. rights, in educa- . 
tion and many other Srfeas, tne darker the' state on this map, the worse ^ 
.the discrimination. But; the struggle for equality include^ fax more 
than legal -issues.*" "The 'stereobypes of •a -"wojnen^s role" arid "women's 
work" begin at^dfi eai^ly age.. It. becomes impossible for yc^g Women 
to think of ttems£lves£ as baset>all stars or engineers, and for young 
• ,.men td ^hifik or themselves as .secretaries or nurses, Mbre pr:act^dmlly/ 
positions of equc^l dignity, responsibility and pay^ become- impost iblei 
The ^raph^ show^that'vomen on the average earn .les^ than mep, and th4t 
the g^p is growing, larger. Women reprjesent just tiny ^p'fercentagefs of 
high-status professional gfpupS - 9% the highest ra^e pic^red here* « 
•Still Worse', issues *ofJresponsible decision-makirig such as -marriage, 
and/patenthdbd become i"dealijf:ed anS glamorized, and' become ^at the same 
' time the life-style* t^t women are sj^rorrgly pressujred^ to choose. .Stereo- 
types Jiave infected 8wc culture "^cver dpuntiles^ generations,* as illiis- . 
trated in* the itjaierdominated 'language in ^veryday^ use.- Acpording ^o 
. Spiro Agnew, for example, /HThree things have been'diffi^it to tame: * 
^* the oceans, fools, • and jvprhen. "W^ may^sdon^be able to tame' the ocean; 
fools and woipen^will*^t^e a' little Idnge^." The domination of males . * 
"in histoJcy of our own .country has also Suppressed awarenes^ of *the wanen* 
♦ who^have contributed to building:* A decent .socie.ty, women liH^ Susan ^ 
^ AnTfiSiyrT'ane.^ddamsr the Harriet TSBm^rTT 

'the, Blaqk heroine of the "Undergrpiind Railroad" of Civil vWar days; 



Dorothy Day of the Cathplic Worker; Eleanor Roosfevelt;/ 
Vnnamed native •American women... *' ♦^'^ 



and countless^ 



■"A^fourth area^of violence #1 is" the federal 'budget. ifiselfv » In. ' , 
1973, the' average American family* had it^ ,t'ax dollars' ^apent as follows*: 
'^125- fox ejducati^n, 9^3 fpt; housing and 6rban devf JLcppFtfent, $45^ f or the 
environment, an<^^ $1,486 ^for the .military. ^$85 blllj.dn for the 'military 
in 1974 may m^an t)^ United 'States is^ #1 in the world in military .hajrd- ^ ' 
ware, l^ut it^also' means we are^gth in ^octor-pati^at ratjLp, 14th in" 
ihfant mortality, *,14th in*;'literacy , and 25th«^*in 14.fe-e:<i)ectancy. ^ A , . 
single TridenV^sgbma'rine an '1973 meant a major cutback in educaticm 
programs. Perljl^w^he most violent, of ail such projects is the B,-l 
Bomber, a new wea]pon ^systenv that will cbpt between $50^ billioQ ai}d# $75 
billion when all 241 bombters ate built* and put inta pper^tion. 1974\ , * V 
represents the third year'of research and deyelopinent on the Brl,./the 
time to"" urge Congress to* put an end to thj.s ^fantastically wasteful and^ 
destructive project^* The*B-l effectively means a continuation of hunger 
for more. than 10 millioi\^ Americans, continue^^failure to meet the housing 
needs of other millions, a continuation of poverty for more than 25^ 
million Americans and forgone out pf every six chj^ldyen; This ie viqlence 



^ , ' 'violence #1 Ipecomes even more Violent when it moves overseas* . 
Her 2 it is to be found primarily in the economic "rules of the game" 

TBy. .whicfi -this- coimtry -and^ industrialized countries .rape the . 

peoples* of the Third World* There are many internal reasons why the ' 
so-called developing countries are economically poor, but a major reason 
for their poverty is 'our affluence. Americans anS Westem\ Europeans 
*sgend twice as mugh on.. alcohol and tobacco in a single yeary as the 
entire Gross* National Product of India. Why don'^ countries \ike ^ndia 
do something?^ Many have tried but few, outside of the oil-producing 
countries, have been successful. One example is Brazil and coffe^e. 
Until red,efttliA,^3rdzii was like most Third World countries - an exporter 

^.of raw materials like coffee beans, and an impprter of manufactured 
goods^ As trfi$ graphp indicates, there^is a much higher profit on the 
sale of manufl|jjtftured goods than on raw materials. Third World countries 

V have to export^nore *and»more raw materials to be able to buy the saine 
amount df msCiut^ctured items.. InriQSOf as the graph indicates, it 

* .took 66 bags, of doffe*e to buy a sjingle truck, *but by 1969. it took 90 
bags, ^ OK, so why don't Third Vforil^ couat2;ies develop manufacturing 
indus€ries and get some of those/ higher profits? Brazil tried. In 
1967, Brazil developed a freeze-'Sried coffee operation which cut into i 
14%' o^ the U.S. instant coffee market. U.S. corporation^ pressured 

j"the,/O.S« government, whic^i in turn pressured the Brazilian government / 
7 threatening to cut off foreign aid. Brazilian- instant coffee, 
which U.S. corporations and politi^cians called "unfair competition", 

* was effectively eliminated, in tl^ spring of 1974, the coffee-producing 
countiites antipunced that the pricwof raw coffee was going^ up 10%-20%. 

J Scxne people in this. .country screamed at this outrage^pus action, but 
Pope Jf.aul VI reminded uar'^'a number ^of years ago t^t^one of the things 
the rifch nations viould have to. do to help overcome t}ie economic ex- 
' ploitation (violence #1) of the Thir^i Woii-ld is to be wij.lin^ to pay 
' higher prices for 1;heir e:^orts. But this isn't enough, for the mili- 
__^tary dictatoxshiP-in, Brazil is 'unlikely to ensure that it wil l be the 
workers who will benefit from higher* profits on coffee. Salvador - ^ 
Allenda in' Chile tried to set up precisely such a government, dne that^ 
• ^ woul^d respond to -the needs of the worker^' and. peasants,^ but the whole ' 
enterprise ?was oyerthrown by. the military junta. Even before Allende 
. took, off ice, however, v€he U.S. government and one of the largest multi- 

* natifanal corporations - ITT - were conspiring to prevent his election 
- not by bullets, but* by the economic power ^ that multinational corpora- 
tions have in the Third ^oj'^dj^-: a clear case of violence #1. 

A. 'second example brings the problem of economic violence closer, 

* to our homes. *>rotein, beef, .^d* .hunger. Pehi catches more fish than 

* any other coiyxtry in the"worId, fish is one of the best sources of 
protein,- and yet Peru' one of the worst protein-defi.cient: countries 
in the world, ^^hy?. Part of the reason' lies in the .terms of trade 
problems^ facing all Third World countries that is , they must export 

A more and more Of tH'eir raw material^^ if they wanj; to buy manufactured 
^. goods. But part ojj^. the reason lies in the tastes of people in the 

U,S. and Etirope.; .95% of Peru's ^fish catch is converted' into fish meal, 
which is sola to the U.S., parti^.ly to feed liveptodf. We feed our 
livestock enormous amounts of grain and fish meal^, so as to fashion 



them into tasty future steaks, chops, and hamburgerjs.' But for every 
^0 units of protein - grain and fish meal - fed .to cows, only 2 units 
of beef protein are produced. For every 2 pounds of protein .we get 
from a steak or a hamburger, 18 pounds of protein are lost, wasted 
because We'd rather eat meat than vegetables. If w^ woyl^d eat the* 
fish and grain that we feed to livestock - most pf which is edible 
the worrd's food supply woul'd increase 35%, and 90%/ of the present 
shortage of protein in the world could be overcome. With millions 
starving,, in Africa and South Asia particularly, a $36 .STEAK DINNER / 
is violence^ #1, even if Master cftarge tries to make you relax about 
it all. - ' ' > ' , ' . 

Getting at all thebe and the thousancjs of other examples of vio- 
lence #1 is a monumental, task. What the term "institution^al violence" 
implies is that the institution^, gust be-^changed - tax la\/s, union 
re*gulat':^ons, school ♦curricula anh school boards, corporations, courts, 
'the military, economic ,rules.* But lifestyles too must change, so that 
our world can become' less vincivili^ed. And "alternative structuresr 
must be built. Gandhf was o^e person who addressed himself ^to all 
three levels of action. What does he Jtiave to offer us in pur own search 
fior ways of li'vjmg outpour responsibility to be a peace-maker in the 
tJnited States? Are you overwhelmed by the enormity of the problem? 
Many are paralysed into despair and inaction, l5ub. Jesus' words continue 
to call us, a'^,they did Gandhi - "Blessecf are those who hunger and 
thirst foi| justice, for they shall be satis^fied' ." "Peace is possible,!* 
says Pope ^ul, if - we hunger and *thirst for justice. ^ "Peace is built 
up every day by works of peace." What works of peace can we do 'or 
li^girl ^tftis day? . . ^ ' i * 



•IttstituUonal Violenoo" 
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This •88«y is the aorlpt for «n SO-aLida/oa^itta pratantatlon by^ Jjji 
)^oGlnnls and avallabld through the Institutf* It oaji ba rentad for $1 
to $10t dapandiQg« on your ability to pay;, or it oan 
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A, U.S. LEGAL SYStEM: bOES IT PROr 
MOTE SOCIAL JUSTICE? 



GOALS and RELEVANCE 



1. Peac^ in this country rests a 
large degree on the extent to which 
social justice is a realdty. A large 
contributing factor in the whole ques- 
tion of social justice is the legal , 

, system. It is important for students 
to t^ke a critical loolc" at the legal 
system and begin to n\ake evaluations 

— about whether or not the'Haw is a 
projnoter of isocial justice. ^ 

2. ' It is a^^so^issential to tajik t 
about the U-. S. legal sy<3tem in terms 
of whether or not it is a tool of vio- 
Ijence and therefore incompatible with 
peace . 

3. Our goals are to raise questions 

about ^ • 

fX. the philosophy of the law it- 
self; \ • 

b. the ta\ enforcement System; » 

c. the court system; \ 

d. the corrective system. . 

» CONTENT and METHODO{.OGY 

4 1. Introduction. Brainstorm with. * 
the students on the following ques- 
tions (ancj^check them put at the end 
of the unit) : 

a* What i9 a criminal? 
b. Who makes a good policeman? 
c» What is involved iS a police-* 
^ man's job? 

^^d^ mo makes a good judge?* 

e. what is, your image of jails 
and prisons? 

f . what is a ouvenUe delinquent? 

g. What ar,e the basic purpose^s of 
U.S. law? . 

2. Philiso^fiy of U.S. Law 



•mation: Medical Commission fot Human Rights, 
710 S. Mai;;sh\field, Chicago, Iljl. 60612. , 
St. Louis source: Lead Poison Gontfol Ser- 
vice, 1220 Catr Lane, St. Louis ,|3104 . They 
could do soine effective land^ordr-tenant 
role-plays bx;4-n^ing out the human rights/ 
prbperty rights -issue ^ 



Consider 



U. Ri 



:hese questions: 



jhts of the accused — are the'se 



our only grotectdon against a violent 
system? And ^secondly , has* the Supreme 
C<^urt given toc| niucb protection to the 
individual? Wlj(icfV Q,f the two? ^ \ 



d. The poor und the law — / 




Us^ AER {publicatiorts\ "Rights of th 
Accused 1 and'Pr'ivacs^^ 

( b. the fiill of* R^^llits — Are our 
^dividual liberties respected or is 
atmosphere ^of repression growing? 
In order for students* to get into this, 
a good technique is^tlie casg studies 
outlined in thevX^EP pamphlet "Diss^pnt 
and Protest— Ca;56^ Studies for Student 
Discuss^ion. " Church and Society maga- 
zine (Scpt/Oct 1971), whole issue de- 
voted to "Repression — USA" . 

\ ^ • 

c. Property Law — have the students 

discuss the statement (backed up by law; 
the right ta defend y<^ur property with 
^violencp): "A\man's Home Is His Castle** 

xandlord-tenant VelaNiions — human rights 
give way to property rights r- Have ^ 
stadonts investigate the lead poisoning- 
situation. Uatiorv^xl source for in for- 



Have* students do research pn /the bail system. 
Haye them res/aarch "white coLlar crime"> 
perhaps some discussion oi; rJle-piiay pn 
Watergate.. Consider such qu«stior/s as why 
do we vis a society get so upset ajtout $50 
stolen from xi gas- station, but not about 
the amount of money in a situaticm like 
Watergate? List "pairs* of crime| — one be- 
' ing a street crime (nonjinjury to a per- 
son) , the other a "white colX^ cSrime", ^ 
and have ^students indicate whiS^h seems ^ 
worse to^them, or which one they would be > 
most upset about. 

e. PunUtive chara^^er 

The tri^l aspect of our legal system is 
intendeo, td be punitive — it grew as a 
substitute "ior the Me^ievat joust. It 
is based otf'combat: there is a winner , 
and a lose?. The civil process is the 
same as the criminal process in this re- 
gard. ^ 

Have* Students sit in oh a civil case, and 
then a criminal case. Have them simulate * 
gne or more civil cases, and see if they . 
can tKink of resolutions that don't in- ^ 
volve a winner and a foser. v 

\ . 

f . Cojciflict resolution potential \^ 

The law has a/.;great deal of potential for 
non-violent conflict resolution and social \ 
chdn^e. Briefly review the history of the ■ 
labor movement in this country. AEP*s 
* pamphlet "The "Rise of Organized Labor" is 
a readable source. Based "oh the story of 

the, labor situation, which obviously was 

npre vibTence-ri^den 'atm5sphefe~ilV it:^ 
Initiation stages than it is now, discuSs 
practice of mediation: fhould it have 
place in thg legal system? Would med- 
Jion in civil cases mean ai\^y less vio- i 
fee in the legal\system? \ 

Law enforcement system 

Consider these questions: What is the r^\e 
of the palice in society? What kind of 
controld* exist over\ the police? what about ^ 
police use of weapoj^s? A readirtg for tech- 
•niques^on this topic — ABA''s Standards Re- , 
lating Urban Police Function (Available 
from AMa\s J Advisory Committee on Police Func- 
tion).. IJO role-plays with students .playing • 

hemselve&iand another playing a policeman, 
llow do thei^feel if a policeman ^>ulis a gun? 
Construct s\tuatiorts in which the student 
playing himsVlf nbw becomes a ghetto-dweller, 
or someone who has been hassled a lot by 
the police: Call on police as a Resource 
petople to come and tallc to your class about 
h6w they see their role and hqvc they f^el 
about using violence. 

Construct some hy^^hetical situations, and 
have ^tudents w^itVdown hbwvthey would re- 
act if V they were policemen (e^.g. you see a 
woman yelling that i\er purse vas stolen and 
a boy iB running dowr\ the strei^t away from 



\ 
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her) . Havp them discuss why their reac- 
.tion was the way. it was. Was there a pat- 
tern to their reactigns? 

The movie Cornbread, Earl, and Me- ^current 
(1^7S) release — snould provQKe* some dis- 
cussion with high-school students about 'the 
rold of the police in a communi^ty. It wou^d 
be especially. useful with black students. 

3. Court System l 

Considering hoy* t^^e pogr are treated ip' the 
courts, discus^ tile , V, 

. a. make-up ofl juries; / • 

b. experience of judges with regard to 
poverty V 

c. plea bdVgbining — the accused pleads 
guilty to a les^sm:/ charge, even af -he is 
not guilty/ becaV^V of no monen j^g^d no at- 
torney who wants to take time;* A^J^^ 

d. prosecutorial discretion^liow mSiy 
crimes In poor areas go unprosecuted be- 
cause no one cates? - ' 

A good resource — Legal Aid Society speaker 
or social workers who work with the poor.. 
You might be especially irvterested in get- 
ting a Social worker from the juvenile court. 
For St. Louis teachers, a good source of . 
written information is Missouri Association 
,for bocial welfare, 113^ West hi*jxi St., ^ 
Jefferson City, MO 6510r. ^ 

Research projects might be done on the ra- 
cial or economic class-make-up of juries? 
\on the economic background of judges; on the 
\|back-up of cas^s in the courts and what that 
mean S/ in human terms , yave students set up 
some/mock trials with specific background 
for/the participantfif (e.g. where is judge 
fjpom; how many jurors are black, etc.) 

^ •-/' * 

4. * The correB^ive System 

a. Cap4>tlal p'\nisHment ; isn't this the 

. ^. - uit^good^ 

St ion 
Resist- 



severes t >rorm of -legal-i zed violence? 
reading CO help teachers :see t;his que 
in the frame^irork of violence is from 
ance, ^jcebellioh and Death , by Albert 
•{"I^eflectibns pn the Guillotine, "pp. 



Camus 
131- 

179 (could alsi be understopiJay^ettjer stu- 
dents),. 



HaVe, the students 
,lative sesision in 
whether or not to 
ty in theip state 



set up a raotk stat0 legis- 
which they^tre deciding 
reinstate the death penal- 
ly in cnei^: status A readings "beath aAd 
die'- Judges: €ruel and Unusual ^.unishment?** 
by Isidore Silver in Conunopweal (April 14, ^ 
1972, pp. 136-138). The Case Against Capi- 
tal Punishment , Washington Research Project, 
1971 (SI £'rom"ACLU in jSt. Louis) . ' , 

bv Punishment, vs. |fcLhabilitation? See^ 
Mav/June 1971 issu^ ot^ fThjg Center Magazine , ; 
p, 31 — "Punishment and Deterrence'* case 
study: Attica. HaVe vthe students do rer ^ 
search on" the Attica situation. Perhaps a 
role-play — sojme being 'prisoners , some 
cotrection officers. Students could then 
create a discussion as<'membel:s of the^Ny 
Sta^e legislature about:.what could be ' 
*one to correct the situation. Readings: 
•Inside Attica", Christianity and Crisis < 
May 29, 1972; ••How Da We Respond to Attica?", 
by Peter Essley, in Church and Society , 



/ 



Nov/Dec 1971 issue (p'. 8) . 

Students could interview persons 
with differing perspectives on the 
prisons: corrections officic^lsj for- 
mer inmates, sfiicial workers, lawyers,. ^\ 
jail^ visitors. Cconsult .MASW for in- , 
formation on "Jaii Needs ^tudy Pro- 
ject") . y You might want to consider^ 
A visit /to the juvehile detention 
center /n your area. ' In St. Louis 

set of slides is being pre- 
jn the Juvenile Detention Center, 
fotmation contact Mrs. Barbara- 

c/o Kirkwood Police Dept., 
30. 



County 
pared 
for \vi\ 
JacoU 
822-8)j 



Sti^dents in the St. Lpui^area could,- 
do research> frpm newspaper accounts 
on the issue of the City Jail and 
Judge Regan's order in 1974 involving 
the necessity of revamping the fa- 
cilities at the jail. > 

Note: if you are interested in pur- , 
suing this question specifically from 
the aspect of the juvenile picture/ you 
ifright want to consider the place of 
the schools in th^ picture of •'delin- 
quency" A very good source for this 
is William Glassed*, Schools Without 
Failure ; a brief .fexcerpt from an ad- 
dress :^y Glasser'^s enclosed'— a good . 
tool for discussion with studQntq(. 



^u 



S. legal sysil^em, social justice 
unger children • 



a. Important concept^ to be con- ^ 
sidered are respect for £he rights of 
others, responsibility ^and account- 
aoility for one's own. actions, the 
^^cessity of mutually setting* some 
kinds df limits for behavior. Th^se 
ideas are central to the "Mutual Edu- 
cation" section and give a ieal basis 
for an understanding of. the law and 
justice) scc^^^a<|U^M|^ _ 

b. Also, the ideas proposed by 
William Glasser in the short ex- 
cerpt her^ anjd in his book have a lot 
of bearing on the child's. image of * 
herself and on her ^perception of 

her relation to society and her role 
in that society." - 

c. Teachers might want to do some 
worit tof^iiscover what kinds of images 
children have of police, of "c;:iini- 
nals*I, of judges, of jails. Perhaps, 

.some kind of thpck court sessions wouj.d 
help with this*, ^ / ^ 

OTHER RESOURCES/BiBLlOGRAPHY 

Re: Juv6nile situation — o 4 

William^ Glasser, Schools Without Fail- ^ 
are ' (Harper & Row, 1969) . 
Hov^ard James, Childten In Trouble; , 
. A "National Scandal (Pocket Books, 1971) . 

Lisa mchette. The Throwaway Children 
1 .(Dell .Publishing .CO., 1969) . 

^ lle^,** Theory of tKe Law — i 

Richard Hofstadter ^nd Michael Wallace, 
American Violence:- A Documentary^History 



{V;grttage Boole, 'J^ 71) —chr;onicles l^ajx^r 
mO\(oroent. /fljn^pew McLaughli;i, FounV 
datlona of American Gongtitutionallsm 
(E^awcett pVcroiegc book, 1961);, ' • 

■ * . . - ^ 

Edwajrd $. eorwin, The ^Higher Law** 
B^ckgroynd o,f >imerlcan Qonstitu - 
txoftal LAV (ComeU University Press) . 
Karl Menninger'/ The Crime of Punish- 
ments (Viking Compass Book, .195^) . \ 

Specif Iq teacher resources: • \ 



. jugtice in Urban America *Serie3> 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin €o.) / , 
' ^Hd Covlnts in the News; ^ l^y- * ^ 

man' s, handbook o^* court Procfi(jures 
' Vitlt. a Glossary ot Legal termino - 
^ " lf»cyy r*prepared by ABA St£inding Com- , **, 
Slttee on Public I^elatiohsJ ABA* Cen- ' > 
♦ ^tcjr) Chicago, Illv v. » '/ 

Wililiaiti M./Oibsort, L^j^sons.'in Conflict s 
Le<?al'Educatrion Matcriars foy Secondary 
Schools (Bostqn: Boston tUhiversity - * ! , 
/Sphool of Law)c , ' • \ 

Legal Educati\3n of Yout^— a .compilation 
^> of materials prepared and edited by » 
P.F. Fishman, available at ^2.00 from 
National Clearinghouse for Legal Ser- 
vices, Northwestern Universtiy School 
pf Law, 710 N. LaIc6shore DrC, Chicago, 111 

i ' ' . 

wou and the Law — a resource manual with^ 
games, plays, reaaings. nigut \is- 
^ pecially h^pful for ideas for the f 
* slower student. Available free from 
Dallas Junior Bar Wives' C^jjb, Inc., 
Dallas ^ar Association/ Adolphu^ Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas 75221. 

^ Siiident^tmaterials— ;e.g. , simulations like. 
High School (on authority) ($1) and Equal 
Rights (on rights 6^ studen'ta, - minorities, 
women; $1) — are available from the Consti- 
tutiohal Rights foundation, 609 St Grand 
Avenue, Los Angeles, \CA 90017. 



Other 'resources in the St. Louis area are 
il)\Mr. Phil Fishman, .-formerly of Legal 
Aid and now working in the Legal Educa- 
.tioV ^ield at Forest Park Comraiirvity Col- 
lege, .specifically , preparing materials 
for use on th^ secondary level; and (2) 
AcLU,*-^001 Clayton Road, St. Louis 6mi 
wtth^eir speakers' bureau and readf*^ 
mStei^ial. ' - » , 

ThV who^e^issue/of, the abuse of. cJ4i^>^®"» 
indliiarng the cbncept o'f corp6ral punis.h- 
• menV: ^tVi 'schoolplls handled in the Journatl 
si H^ild Psychj/logy (Spring, 1973) . 

Frimsr. and' ^dio-Visuals: *• 

"Justice a^d^the Poor"— 60 minutes, BtW, 
a report on \he inequities in the present ■ 
justice syateb apd on some reforms? from 
. Indiana University, Audio-Visual Center, 
Bloomlhgton, »id. 47401. : | 

> * * 7 

«The Bill of Rights in Action: Due Process 
of Law"— 23 minutes, colo?, 1971— an pjJbn- 
ended film in wHich /lawyers present their 
arguments concerning due process during 
a hearing to reinstate a student who. has 
been summarily suspended after an act of 
violence at a cam^s demonstration. 
Available at St. IJpuis Public Library. 



"The Rich Pay .a Fine, The Poor Go to 
Jail"^ — cassette tape-*-studies dhow that 
/ our legal^gystem deali' primarily with 
the po'or, who fail ^tlcrime and can- 
not obtain the legal services avail- 
able to more affluent Ia\<breakers. 
Cost: $7. So, from Coiiter^ for the 
Study of Democratic Institution^, 
Box 4068, Santa Barbara," California 
^3103. • . 

r . - • 

Officer Lawson Burford, Webster Groves 
Police Dept. (St. Louis County), has 
a slide presetitation for K-3 children, 
using ants as an analogy for dis- 
ciissing responsibilitV. and the con- 
cept of justice. • »' 



ERIC 



"Delinquency: Whoseu Problem?" by William* .Glasser (excerpts) 

"What I.v^nt >to talk to ypu about is the whole problem of pre- 
vention; ^delinquency being one of the probldns that everyone is con- 
cerned about;\ but- really »it is only the? tip of th'e iceberg.... 

'*So', When I bega^n to-think about prevention of delinquency, I dijl 
- not think In terms of making better Ventura schools, increasing oviP^ 
nij^mber'lpf half-way^ Jjouaos, or putting a pre-delinqueHqy program in 
whick, gooctncss kno^sV .1 don*t know What^tl^at d.^ <anyway\"vJ can't 
point kids out and^ saVJ; I think that a kid ia goitig to be acle|4nquent , 
{JO t think he ou^ht tp go here; Tind even if k could pick him ou6f^-^^^ 
where would I seijd hiin? Because as sooh as \ separate him a,nd. ieolat^ ^ 
jhim from the raainstreamr he immediately begins to think., that he is io;/ 
different, and -.that kind.-of difference is not, usually good 

"I was an expert' in ray own pargen area i^ere we 'had » walls an^. eyj;ry- 
thitig like? t^at,, but in this public school,, they were. l<iose? they w/re 
runhj.ng all over the place;> and I -wasn't^ used to thatV They saljcl: ^Can 
you do anything.?*, I said,^ *Sure,* sure, I can give advic^.* .i|What ad- 
vice dd veil have?* I said, •vrsll,^ the first bit of advice J \^uld like 



/ 
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to give you -ixg r a ^n ^ering. what 'the girls had told me in reform sidiool) 
is stop failing these kids', 'We can!t do that,' 'Why'not?' I'repiiediT 
and they said, 'Because we ate running a' gchool. You mean just., don' t . ! 
fail them?' I said^, 'No, no.' It*s a difficult concept for school peo--/! 
pl^ to grasp^ I ^ound that ndt 'onLy schooij. pepple but other people 
have' trovible grasping it. I don't imply that you should give^a child 
credit for something he hasn't dope successfully. On the other hand, 
if he dofesn't do* anything, don*t efail him. The main thing not to do is 
^ -^o lab632 him a failure. That is the critical point and th^it is. 90 hard 
for^ 3chool people to do because the whole tradition is built upon lab- 
elling chi.ldren^ failures. I say it may be a tradition that. was. valid 
at. one time, but^ it is not anymore. ' ' / ' 

"So I came back' and back to the place where I was beginning, and I 
said maybe should really try to do somethp.ng in these schools. TheSe 
teachets werfen't kidding; they had a rough job^ jflealing with a lot of 
. ' these kids. So, they began to say, 'Okay, we won't fail them, lJut>that^ 
is not enough obviously.' And obviously it isn't. You have got to dp * 
/ ^ ^ some other J things. So one of the things I said was that we had to moii- 
^ f vate a chil<^ to learn, then you can teach him something that makes sease> 
to him.' Their said, "That is okay but' how do we mptiva^e them?'., I threw 
" At out and sai^d *We have, got j to make friends with, th^i ' So. they* said, 
'Well,, how do you' do it in sdhool?' There a/re problems doing it in the^ 
school; it's not^ eaisy. , It will be the big^st ^6l|iem of any\ school 
tjiat attempts to. go into our | program.! How do. you inake Jfrieriipls, .witK 
ihese kidsV \ ^. .J ;// ''\^\ > A' \ ' ' \ 

h / /• \ \ • " y * }' ' ^- j ^ ' 

"liThe 'second 5PAr\t is, ^f^iieurse, -why you should /do it. Many/pe6ple 

^iXl_^yljlt_j^^ spMl _tfe^em^or_ifc^w^l_^^ 

,miss;;|,ve; these are aljL teriijs. ' But fodk beyOTd^^tiiia terms. Look at. some- 
one vho has got someth-i^ng that worlife and doiv^t'Tro>rry about the'terms*^ - 
And what works, I've fot^nd, is to oe friendly' with the kids* The*best' 
way to be friendly, is to ^t a Ik to the kids. The teaichers said, "They 
won't talk." \So I said, '^We haye to change the way the class is se't 
up." My next Astatement wa^ really cli^ficult for people to grasp^ .1 ^ 
said,|i,' You have to get t^he kids in a ciecle. ' Rows of charis haye b^n^ 
studited and it was found that; it is^, the, most inefficient way^ to tes^cH. 
' tojtway you do it, other than "biie, regular way, is better. So t movejd',,^ 
the chairs into a circle and got the talking. Then the teacheirs 

said^ 'How long clo^ wis d6 it? * I said, 'Every 'Say forever*/ Tliey' really' 
weren't loolJ^ng for Jihat apswer. I think' tliey were lopkl^ng for 'once 
, in.thte fall and ^ once in the spring' s^hd there, is«i big disparity between • 
•the two. ^-^^"'^-'^'^ h _ /' ' ■ ' - " ' fV"^. 

. J \ "...It doesn't make any difference vfliat yc^ talk; ?iboutf Anything 

\ that interests you arid your ^tudents i§ a_val4d siibject* . . . " 

(Prom eetf address giveh in^ 1972 at the University pf ilissouri, 
ERiC Coluitibia,. Missouri) - 3.7 ' " 



B. 



CONFLICT BETWEEN L/^W MbRALlWi CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 



Goals and Re^vance * * . \ / 

V • * * • ! ' \ ' ; 

1. The Christijm ore^ogniz^s thfe| suj^refn- 
acy of God's law over human law. I' Pea&- 
makers have often ^committed civijl disp^e-? 
dicnce- In-fcrying^io-make --But^-hjiw- 
shouid a ChriiJtian peacemaker operate? V 
Wfiat criteria for action 9hould he user\ 
when he believes a human law violates 
God*s law? 

2. To help, participants understjmd the^^ 
relationship' between law axvd morality/ ^ 
and that the kind of Christian patriotism 
described in the pcevipus section may ne- 

^ 'cessitate choosing f in the name of moral 
valuesr to disobey a particular law at / 
.a particular time. 

3. By using "The Trial of the Catons- 
ville Nine," to help participjmts come 
to grips with civil <3isobedionce as a 
personal choice. \. The method suggested/ 
pufts them in the position of choosing /to 
commiti or .not to commit, civil disobedi- 
ence themselves^ in judging whether to > 
obey the judge's charge to the jury tp find 
the defendants guilty. - 



Methodology and Content 
Catonsville Nine" 



1. Direct ibns/ 



/ 



•:Trial of th^ 



jury: 

a. "The jury may not decide. the 
cas*e on the basis of conWrience, but 
sole ly on the. basia. of. .tna ^adt5..pr.e-_ 
sehted irt this *court by lk>th bides." 

b. "The law does not reco^gnize 
religious conviction or some jhigher 
law/as justification for theicom- 
miafsion of a ctime, no matter how 
gobd that motive may be." 

' c. "The law does not permit jur- 
ors to be governed by sympathy, pre- 
, judice, or public opinion." 
\ , d. "Your sole duty is to ascer- 
tain the truth." * 

. 3. Basic issues emerging from this 
trial: 

a. The role o^taw in societ 



* a. IRlay the last 20 minutes (summa- 
tion statements plus the defend«mts' pperK, 
discusjBion with the judge) or 40 minutes 
(adds 20 minutes of testirainy) for c4^ss. 
Then, after repeating Judge Thomson? s^^ 
cheirges to the jury, divide the class i-n^. 
juries of no more than 10 persons 'each^., 
^so that all' can talk. Have a leader vin 1 
each jury who can act as •^forem«m." \ ' 

;b. The fprem^^n should " o \' 

.(1) remind them of the judge's \ 
charges and that if they disi»gard thc^, 
they are* breaking the law. This is what 
they liave to come to grips with, whether 
they, too," will ^comirfit>an act .of civil 
disobedience and find the 'defendants ♦ 
not;-guil4:y. ' . *j 

(2) have them write-^own . on a cam, 
aftQ? a minute (Or two of thbught, their ^, 
verdict? co}.i^ct them and count "them; re-^ , 
port the sit^uatipii to jthe group and turn 
them lobsejto persuade the minority to \ 
come their "wa^V., Your job is toccome to a/* 
^ unanjiiioua^verdict, if possible,- jln 35 * 1 
' • minutes. TaJce a fj^ndl trote at the end , I 
■ ^ipr the 33 minutes aihd repo:ct that back \ 
\\to the iudge.- (the.leader of thp whole* 
I 'session) 

^ . (3) if tjie whole group vote^ "not- 
gUilty" at the st^t, then try to* per^ 
sua^e thccf -otherwise h . ^ " - t 

*-i c. This "has been used quite effectively 
wi€h MOth graders and up, but it require^i. 
briefing .ahead of time onN:he basic is- 
sues.: 'Hav^ participants- read the "Catbns- 
'.vflle Stateioer\^f bc%<)xe cld^s^, since it i^ 
slmila]? tt> much^'of tjfie testijbony that is 
presented on, the? fir^tl two bides the 



recotd whicl? can be onfitted< for the sake 
■ .of* time) . - 

\ 2, Read Judge Thomscifi'U charges^td the 




(1?) -the prosecution ; "ou/ prob- 
lemswill not get better by those who 
break the law; in fact, th^will get 
worse, for law is the vgjpy foundation 
of civilized soci^t?^.-^ 

(2) the defense; law is only ; 
an instrument for tiie prptec^onfond^ 
promotion of basic values. Whert It 
ceases to 9erve these valuesL it mtlst >^ 
be broken. Yes, order is ne^ 
**but in fact, as Dan Berrigiinj' 
"PubXic Brder is a ma9siv6, 
tionalizjea disorder. We say 



essai^y; 
states: 
institu-* 
killing 

is'disorjijar; life and gentleness ana 



community arid unselfishness 
only order , we^:;^tec6gnize ..." 

, - ' 

b. ris "sincerely" enoughj? 
"r;K)tiv^^ bo a defense? 



is th^ 



Xan 

i 



• , (1) the prosecution : sincerity 
Vs not enough," for If it were, a de- 
fense, then anyone could do any- 
thing^ so long as he claims to be 
sinoer'e in his conWcy6ions. The re- 
sult: chaos. , ^. 

(2) the defense s moti\ e must>be. 
a factor^ or else ypu're not talking / 
about % hutoan- action (an "aiit^psy," 
if nvotive is not considered) • BUt 
there are stemdards^^to wh4.cn the de 



fendants* are also appealing 
is-the whole basis of civil 
die'nce 



and this 
disobe- 

r 



(a) legally. If a liw is un- 
juist in itj^elfjr that is, if it isf \ 
"basically offensive to ftin(aamental 
values *or the Constitution*! "(Fortas) , 
then it sjibuld be broken (yhen gov*- ^ 
ernment hfecomes destructive oJ^^^the ' ; 
ends for ^liich it ±b set iipi "i£ is * 
tfto right of the people to alter or 
abolish it, says the Degldiratiori of 
Independence) ^ / " , 

(J>) morally, a Ch/riatiem must, 
be r&spo'nsive to God^s lefw £irsjb, 
and 'then €o po.sitive law! so lo.ng as 
It does not contradict the^^hi^her 
\ law, , > . * . / . > ! f 



^(3) Que 



3B. 




ion: Are/ the <Jefon- 



dants, "guilty or^, innocent of crime "? 

(4) •Question: Is the judge's charge 
to the jury conducive to the "common go9d" 
k consistent with the above understanding 
of "law," in both the legal and the mo^al 
sense? , ' 

c. Shouldn't the defendants have "^one 
through channels"? * ^ 

(1) prosecution ; yes, order is the 
foundation of society 

(2) defense: yes, but 'the defendants 
did all those things and still the evil 
persists. Too much disorder is not our 
problem; rather, it is too much otder and 
too .little independent^ and conscientious 
thought and action. 

d. Can the destruction of some property 
be justl^ified on tae basis that property is 
merely .instrumental and that when it ceases ^> 
to serve hum>n needs, it should be destroyed? 

( l)^ the^ prosecution ; no * * 

(z') the *defense ; yes, for persons are 
ends 10 Themselves, not things." Thus the 
napalming of files that exist for the de- 
struction of human life is justified on the 
basis of stopping zne napalinxng of people. 

4. A stin\iilating contrast on the limits \ 
on civil disobedience is wiCh Abe Forta^, 
Concerning Dissent fc p^Y^^ Disobedience , 
and Howard 2 inn. Disobedience fc Democracy ;// 
Nine Fallacies in Law and Order (a refu- 
tation, point by point, of Fortas) . 

a. Is civil ddsobedieDce "Restricted 
tfi "unjust laws" Dnly, or can it be ex- 
tended -to break inp "just laws" when the 
situation is grave, enough £md the^^e" is 
no aparent alternative for changing the 
siJtuation? o * 

(1) 'Fortas: unjust laws only 



(2) 



Zinn: the second alternative 



How do you define "unjust laws"? >lartin 
Luthef.' King's Letter from a Birmingham* 
City Jail lists the following criteria: 

(a) "A man-made .code that squa'res 
with the moral laW or the law of God" is 
a just law. 

(b) "Any law that uplifts human 
personality 1« jiist. Any lay that de- 
gra^des hu^an personality is, unjust." 

. {c) "An uhjust law is a code that 
2Kmajotityviivaicls on a , minority .that 
isSiot Jpinding onjitiself." > * ' 

. (d) ."An uAjust la;w is a code in- 
lflicted\^pon'a i9qiority. which that minor- 
ity ha^l no^rt in' eha6tinW or. creating 
bec|iuse they did xipt iiiye phe unheimpered. 
right to votfe.," 



J . b^ Should the register accept punishment 
for his civil disobedience? 

I ^ . ' *_ 

11) Fortas (and Gandhi) yes 

.(2) Zinns np. T^hat is accepting the 
government's yerdict that you were wrong. 
/ t . . 

c. Should civil disobedience ^exclude 
violence? < ' 



o (1) Fortas (and' Gandhi, Berri- ^ 
gans) :^ yes 

(2) Zinn: no,' but make sure that 
the violence does not cloud the issue; 
is directed at property preferably 
than at personsr^is a last resort;' and 
is aimed at saving lives* 

♦ 5. Preparation for the "Trial." 
Because of the volatile nature of m£U\y 
of these questions, it might be well 
to proceed inductively.^ That is, 
give the students (especially younger 
ones) some opportunity to detei^mine 
the kind of legal system they Would 
like to see. Use a preference sheet 
and have them check those attributes ^ 
they would want to have in their legal 
system. Recofrd the results with the 
kind of legal system being advocated . 
by the aefense in the "Trial." 
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RACISM 



jS. AND RELBVA 

Racism in this country has been and is 

form of Institutptmal violence, a 
t^OQl of repression and hatred and a 
source of deep and woVsezting conflict* 
Any study of peace and justice must in- 
clude a study of racism* The goals 
' iof this -section would be as follows: 

/ 1» To. understand precisely what rac- 
ism is* • - ^ 

2J*To see racism as a vhite problem* 

3* To raise the level ot awareness 
of lUie extent of institutional racism 
in ^nis countiry and how it works* 

4. To Ixicomc specifically more aware 
of ho,w racxsn woAb in the institution 
of education . ' 

5. To }^el{S teachers and students 
begin to come ko a realization about 
whfLt they can do to change th9 course 
of /racism in bn«ir own live? and in 
tlje institutiMs of the U.S* 

6* Tq.< help .teachers deal more effec- 
tively with both blaoc andi wnite stu- 
dents and with the confdic s that arise 
within the school situacioft* 

^ 1 ! 

7. TD offer sug^eistions about how to 
chatnge attitudes i;\^^:he area of race* 



\ 



ERIC 



COMTENT ANl> METHODOLOGY 
1 * Introduction 



) 



The first step- would be to explore where 
the students are in their thinking about . 
the race problem. This could be done bv 
aetfring-up -a-ro^le-play -situation-^in-which- 
the students pair up-ione becomes a ci- ^ 
ti^en.of another country, .the other em 
Americim** The foreigner^' asks the Amer- 
ican, "What is the race problem all about 
in the U*S.?* What is the real causerof 
the race problem?" The pairs could then* 
change roles so each student gets a 
chance to try to answer the question* 
Then discuss with them what i they were 
.saying and how they felt about it* This 
technique cojiild be used with*- 7th-12th 
grade students and perhaps middle grade 
. students. Have someone write down ,the 
ansyers to the question and run thep 
off for students to ha^e in vritteni 
form* Eventusdly this investigatioh ' 
by stilQents should .lead then) to theiidea* 
that White racism ip |the .basic caust of' 
the race problem. 



Ano.ther tool for op 
might be this simul< 



jning up the tcJpic^ 
tion (sometimes co|i- 



sidered coijtroversiAl) and ajiplicable 
for^ ^11 age groups*! idea is to 
simulate an oppressjed minority, for a day 
in your own classrooiir based on •'some ^.> ^ 
physical characteristic, etc* Sugges- " 
tion: "glasses make the upp*r classes *"' 
Contact ienses don't count. All ©thers 
8it->4n A*'cramped place ^n the class,, 
don't ^et a chance to speak, do work at 
pldy Ifcimo, enter and leave list. 
this/h dangetous idQa? With older * ^ 
chilq^en, you may^hot want to tellthem^- 



what .you are doing until afterward, 
though younger children can knowL in ad- 
vanceAjCind still feel the effects* Be 
sure to .ask the privileged* class how . 
^ thoy felt about oppressing the* minority* 

T?U5 movie Eye of the Storrn visualizes 
this simulation very graphically fot 
a Vhird-grade class* 

2* What racism is and i/hy it is a * 
white problem* 

Aak students to define racism and give^ 
examples* Have them look up- defini- 
tions* For a definition of "racism** — 
"any activity by individuals, groups, 
institutions, or cultures that treats 
human beiugs unju^stly because of color 
and%rationSli2ea/that treatment by at- 
tributing to thmn undesirable biologi- 
cal, psytShological, social or cultural 
characteristic^*" (Robert Terry, For 
^ Whites Only # P- ^1) Another definition ^ 
is ttie U*S. Civil Rights Comnlission' s 
worWing definition— "any attitude, « 
action, or institutional structure 
which subordinates a person or group 
because of his or their color." • 

Ra<^iom, tiieroforoT I^icans that a self-* 
designated super iof ^roup imposes unjust 
restriction? oh anpthef group of a iif- 
^ferertt color ahd has the power to hatk 
yup those 'rostzjlictions. . ^ 

' Working frop fcpese ideas, have students 
discuss whether or not blacks o^ any 
other minority can be racist in this 
countl^y* In opher words, do they hav^ 
the ^wer. to effectively treat ^^hites 
unjusjitly? In order to understand^ 
what "power" really raeans# thave the * ^ 

. class read T he Blacks of Choco , describ- 
_ ing.^ ^ituaEIoinii^whicmyhltes. are- 

. numerically in the rainority*^but. have the 
powef*' o * * ^ 

Prejudice— ' 

Prejudice is a series of attitudes that 
bolster racismj a patdrn of hostility in 
interpersonal, gelations directed to aru 
iindividual or 3 group "^of individuals* 
Prejudice is i>ping **down" on sonjething 
we* re not ".up bn." It i& thinking ill^ 
of othej^s without sufficient reason. 
, It i^ a feeling either favorable or un- 
favorable toward another f>ersoh or 
thing, not bas^id Upoi> aotiKii experience. 

: ^ ' 

Hav^ students brainstorm, {>erhaps in 
small grobps^on their impf<issions of 
another racial, qroup** Follow that with«> 
brainstorming about. where these impres- 
sions come ^romMmQVies,!booksi parents 
attitudes, etc*)». Then discuss whe^t 
they^ve come up with in terms o^ stereo- o 
typing* This could bq done with ele- 
Vmentary through high schooj, age* stu- 
.<dents. Consult "Black Studies" unit ^ 
^iaJ^Global Awareness" (pp. Ifel-6H) ' 
for other idjeas for children^ on language 
/tnd color images as related to rac^. 

Consult The -Ijlature' of Prejudice by 
Go^cdon. Allport (Anchor books, 1958) 
for ideas on How p/ejudice is expressed 
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aind how people deal w£th their own pre- 
j\idice. • ♦ * 

**■ ^ * _ . 

It is important again to distinguish be- 
tween, racism (which includer^ the element 
of power ) and* pre judice (attitudes).- Ob- , 
viouiIy7 anyone cftin be prejudiced, but 
"Vhen we're- talking about a problem like 
xa g i s m ^ Jln.^this^ countr-y>^we are. talking, 
about a problem withiji whitV^ociety. Jf 
the problem is to be solved peacefully/ 
it is up to. white Wciety do the changing. 
Some gpod readings on this, especially for 
the teacher are Institutional Racism , f 
For Whites Only , The White Problem-, and v 
why Qlack Power (all cited in the biblio- 
graphy) . ■ 

• Consider the following quote from the / 
National Education Associations 

"All, white? individuals in 6ur society are 
racistfs. Even if a white is totaU-ly. free ^ 




from all'ticonscious raci 
remains a racist, for 
fits distribuped by a 
eiy through ij 
stitutional aj 



so arrai 
white sfl 



^"It 1^ essentr^ fpr 
that they receivfevjjOs 
^fits 2^utomaticaliy, 
sntional'ly. " . 



1 prejudices, he 

receives bene'- 
ite racist- soci- 
8 institutions. Our'in- 
d cultural processes are 
b to £^utc}tnatically benefit 
becav^e^ they are white. 

hites ^o recognize - 
o£/these racist bene- 



isqiou^i^y, diid anin- 



mindi^itie^ have been assured of sub- 
standtbj^ 'education, employment, houS*- 
ing,. medical care, legal assistance, 

, consumer and credit assistance, 

,and recreci^ion'^al {^programs. 

•\ < , * ' 

. In drder f6i? jstudents to under ptan^*\" 
the scope oft rnstitutional .racism in^ 
this^-countcy,- -it would- be goo^.^f or ^^hem- 
to do their own research^ S^enclbeed 
''Xaventory on Racism" for guidelines 
for research in business (for* high 
school students) . Setalso the enclosed 
TV research sheet. ' (This wa? pre- 
pared for 9tji graders, but" could eas- 
ily be adapted for use in the middle 
grades.) 

Middle* grade students* couJ.d dp research 
on one aspects of y the te tailing busthiess 
in this country. \.They c<5uld research" 
toys,, at\,d. note how many dolls, puzzles, 
storyb6oks, toy bokes witji children's 
. pictures' on then have ^ images of- non- 
white people. They a^so might\ research 
a group palled Shiiids^ha Toys, operating. 
X3ut of Watts ^in Lc/s /mgeles, which > is 
striving, to put out ipys representing 
Black ^AmericaiTS*>>j^cp are ethnica^ljj 
accurate. Childreiv>qjuld^ exam 
ask sto^a^roaijage^i cfro^^artment ma: 
gers^ why ^here ar^njt mdre toys wit] 
Black people on. them or other non-w! 
poodle., ^ 



Le, 



Eddcation 



tic 



itional Educa-? 



^soci^tion. 



ThiS/£^\xj very. difficult ^ncept for mpst 
whijbe people ^o dea| wi)th. >y If a person or 
gr;6up of ^ople are to QVciluate the idea in*^ 
pbrpor it0^\into the buote above and examine 
its ramificWions in\ their own lives and in 
ithe inj3tikuid.oT)s i^ whicra they w6rk, £hey 
dght be pelp^J^by .considl^ring^hat racism 
:heM 'as wh^t^ 
t\is are 
Coh 



t institutional! 
ari-oty is relaf- 




Jre 

fen I and 
ss: tin 
re sou 
oris,, i 
ei^tej(reo 

^Ti>is film 

assessments o| 



[Fo«( 
iblH 
^ce, 

a 21 
Srd 



It It , a; 
the 



wi 
erra( 
tiont for 
r^^hV) . 

ci^lly 
la^pute fii 
led Ftom 



Scxne re- 
Ln America * 
t done by^^Dr. 
Books for 
^nge staff 
aiidio- 
sared toward 

strip and 
icism to Plural" 



l£ is iihportant distinguish between 
direct *o£ oyert institutional racist 
eind indirect or cov( 
raci*sm. Tho» direct ^ 
tively easy to spot,! because it* mi 
using race per se as the faqto^ wh 
subordinates another person or gro 
or whici'i deprives^ hira/her\o^ an eq 
opportun^iiy. .^xample: a savings 
loan institution has^ a def init'i^ po 
of not lending lno|iey to minor it^ies 

The indirect vaTri^ty is mucl^ hatd 
spot because /^Xs some tidies, an in tfen 
tionaly, bui ^t^/has the same effec 
subordinatijlg^ and. deprivijng someone 
an ^qiiql 9p(>ortunity. Using the ^axni 



s^s a hard-hitting ^ 
icism\in education and 
part th4t .we ^11 playNin ^t. We have found 
it hiipful with groupsvwho\have done ^ome 
racial awareness work, aHll arp ready to^ 
2^ccept the basic premise oS^racism as a"" 
wh|ite problem? hoy^yer, weNfeel it, is too 
difficult for <grp,ups who areVundey going . 
a4,,initi^oe^posure to an expipration of 
rap ism. 



example a^^ ibove: 
anstitutipfi ^as a 
anyone for a loan vl 
requ^r^eiits; such 




savings ^lid I6an( 
licy .q£ considering 
o fulfills ceirtain 
s, not having a « 



record, and jhaving a certain 
t ;^f collateral* This policy dcfes 



Se?^ endlosed Sheet "Definitions of Raci^v 
^ >f6r a of >^pulling^ togetfier. ,what we ar^" 
. flying in a ?heet that .coald be used with* 

^^"students/'" '''"^-^ ^ * 

. , 3- UPi^. Institueionjt^X. Racism .t^orks^ 

Jn St itukipniL racism, a set of practices- 
^ J 'through which sPcial,. goods and services . . . 
axe distributed inevitably. Has been doc-. , 
.umented byv the Keirxier Repoi::t as th^ es-^ j* 
, ^^.sential irigredieht^ ^ American rac^akst . . ^ 
. ^ p:^Sc^ i ce / In. other wor^^^sV 'therein at itiit ion s 
.^*of,.thi6 <?;ountry, have^used aace as a cri-r «. , 
» ,torionf and tt^^ough .them' bracks an^ other 



y^y^Y openly discriminate against blacks , 
^ot other minoritieii but since bracks j 
ar'e mpte likely to f have police repords , 
and not* as likely to 'have the necessary 
. collatpral (becausp of., racism and re-?^ 
"sidual ef fects^of tac^Sni^. in other in- 
stitutions) th& net res(u,^Jis, tl^e same , 
^,-as the direct .rapisja---»tKe-Dl|ick person 
u still dbes^ not^get'^.th^ loan.#-« ^ V 

• A g'ood spurce^gn thiS/is Raeism in Amer: ^ ^ 
ica >'^d\ How ^o^ Conibartr it: (pp. 6-li') .? 

, , To ^larifi^^fjthis poin.t with studentSi ft . 
:! might bQ *h^lpf lil t6/ prepare a .^heet\ v 
o. with pajLri^ of practxqes .lasted?--one, a 
direct^ Hin<a' qf";tacism, .t^ie other an in- 
direct kind, ^hen^.see £f,;thej^tudbn!ts • 
^ , can th^nk of ways £o pombat tfi^, indirect^, 
variety (the xeatl challdn^ge) 

Axjother tQ^chni^e is t^ u§e the ^ork^sheet 
enclosed entitled ''Are '^Th.ese ,J\acisi^^'^*^ * * 
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tutions « 



Racist Practices/Attitudes^^swhich re- 
efers to practices and attitude^ within 1 
.education that could be Coftsidei^^d in-W. 
.dirpct^orn^^'of .racism. Similar sheefg 
'coulS be^ cbnsttGcted for. othey ins^i- | 

.an^ excellent source for teacll/lng id^as 
on instituti6rfAl tacism is miterial put 
out by Foundation for Change A cited 
in th6 bibliography^ which co||^rs a wide 
range of institutions (housi|if(3# educa- 
tion, law^ enforcement, empL 
courts, prisons.) 
Reading for teachers^ and up 
students — Institutional Racism * 

A|iotl^er. resource ,i6 a slide-tape presen- 
tation (20 miijf. long)' entitled- Insti- 
tutional Racijsm ,/ which /uraoes' 'tlhe h\istory 
of racism as /it /h^s b^en perpffet^ratecK, a~ 
gainst Blacks .ift thi^/country , then 
cpnsiders th^ e/cisteiice of racism in 
three specific /inWi tutions today\-~Qm- 

yment, housing ,\ And educati<inV> This 
material is/ay^i'laVjke from our fn^^^tute.. 



ment^^ media,, 
gr^de 



Kirkland, Black Studies, Washington U«/ in 
Proud , Dec/, 19W, p. 22) • A good movie re- 
source: Black History? Lost, Strayed, or 
Stolen > Take a "black 'ih is tory" test (see 
' enclosed sample, f>,JoM).;^ Explain that thfe " 
.pur^se for this is not av^atter of pointi'- 
ing up how many isolated' f^^s wq d6 not'/ 
know, but. rather to givQ an u:ndicAtion:^of 
how mych about black history is purposely, 
omitted'' in most history texts ana classe^« 
(also, this^ experience should make ted;;h- 
'bx;s more aware of how most tests and ^eans 
of measurements ai?e based on^whii^ stan- 
dards " _ 

E,x2unlneN:extbc)ok^'*for pic/ture'^, tvte there 
any ^lac}«? Other minoritfiels? Ho ft are they 
portrayed^ C^sider thesa textbooks 
statem^i\ts\ (from Foundation for' Change 
newsletter* "Test Your Textbooks.") (Per- 
haps 
like 



a transparency of t 
them. for use in the 



lese or others 
classroom. )i 



for 



One\of theipoiJnts wftLich" this sl^*** 
adducsses in tihe ^mploymQnt ques 
theAjuesticn of jAf f irma1:ive Action , 
grams, especially in ttjia^orm of qu( 
\k tmd *th:s ib^hf generally a h^lp: 
way to get. people\ to talk about tihei 
feeling a^ut quotas. Anotner relsoi 
^on thiB point ia a\ sheet included at 
the ink of this seotion called "Of 
Myths abd Real itlesH— which attempts 
brief ly\ to ^eb)uikN^o\ie*of the myths 



{b. Harriet Tubman was t;h^ greatest 
^ heroi of American Histpry. 



c. ^he Xl:S* government 'plotted a war 
against Mexico^ in jorder to st^l its lands. 



how gc 

\ple ir 



s are\i\ow for minority 
t:ountJ^y 

in the Sch\ 



of becoming moroi aware of the 
of ^l^^cifsm within tthe >education 

,use the encloseov^School In- 
ult foundation \f St Chanqe 
3tters\on >education )ind* textbooks 
Eqr more idfias o^^ this.) A,^s^ilar in\?^ni 
toryjo^ crfecV*lis\ might bie^el^iful to i 

titudesvor patterns 
of iJLfe yith regardVto racey , XSe^ sam- 
ple jbnclosed.) Obvio\isly, the' per ^ . 

" s of teachers, adminis- 
tudehtsXhave a great i^eal 
racial Vtmospherq ^in 




a. . Thanksgiving isja day;, of mourning 
native Americans.' // ^ 



d . I^he ,U . S . , is not helpiAg \ Puerto Rico 
to independence but ia helping Vtsolf to 
Puerto Ri(^o. ^ : J 

Do the' statements seem biased? vom whose^ 
viewpo"i^?. Aren't our textbooks Veally 
biased hfiw? For example : CoJ.umbu\ dis- 
covered America. **—:5from w>o^e viev^oint is 
that anr^cfourate stateinent? 



fey tof **Black Studies" for more idea 
curriculu m. _ Refen also to Institut^iB^ al 
aciam , chps. 3 & 4/\and Foundatipn for 
;hange minority vi^point newslet^ters on 
cism in Education" and^est Your' Textbooks 



sona/1 attitudes 
tragoirs, an 
to do with 
schobl . 

Curriculum — (TheSJ-deas htere xef'er to 
cial studies,' espWcially ^American his- 
tory, as a prime eVample/but the prin- ^ 
ciples aipply to otner sub ject^ areas as 
wei;.) * I I \- • ' 

> ti 

American history as traditionally ^taught 
: in Our schools has been "white" history, 
wiJbh evcrythirtg ta>ight solely from' a 
white perspective. Consult Dick Gregory, 
^a to More Lies (Harper & Row) , . for some 
witty and penetrating insights into 
this. As a starting point for discus- 
sion: - • 




Bulletin oj^the Council tjn-IAter-^y 
ial* BooHs /or Children (Vol. 5^^ #3/ 1974) 
cttf^ies an atticle. giving guidelines for 
anejiYyzing onildXen's books and Jt^tbpok^N 
for racisjtr and so^isnmL The Council also 
has br^nures available listTing those guid^ 
linesj, 'Ten Quifck ways to analyze Children's 
for Racism and Sexism. " . ' 

tmosphere in the- School and Administrative 



ractices 



/a.- system that ^etl me to believe that 
th0|;e was no significance to my existence 
•' be dausM5 .'there was no such evidence of 
" black ''people ♦in the curriculum^ must be 
^ ^asp^ct... ^Th^'ks^ysl^em will tell us about 
oi^^^^ppr^ission but nothing about our heri 
tage; it%viil not tell us who we are but 
; it will tj^ll^-Us who W6 arc not." (Jack 



Ex^i^e\U^e classroomsl in the school. What 
kinds of, photos and other visuals are up 
on the buJUetim boards/? How do thes(B re- 
^3^te to a) mi'nority image? Also examine ^ 
the ov^-pll personneli situation of t:he , 
.school: ' pl4ck' administrators? ^Black tea- 
cher^? Bl'aq)|; maintenance personnel^ What 
kind of ilmage does the racial meikefup of 
the staffl present to stiidents, minority 
or whiVe, about minorities? 

What about speakers for assemblies or spe-r 
ciaX progrcims? Are they ever "expert^" 
from minority groups? (Consult the en- 
closed sheet "Suggestions for Actior||f for 
otherV<^Gas. ) * 



Another idea is for sx:hools or school dis- 
tricts to hire someone full-time as an ex- 
pert in racial matters; in other words, 
this person would^ train aljL new teachers 



4t 
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in somd }cind of jracial awareness, would be 
called, upon as a consultant iA any and all 
racial incidents, and would constantly 'be^ 
suggesting and helping to^ iihpl^ment ways 
in whcih racism could be attacked within 
that school or district. ^ • ^ 

5. Conflicts between black and white stu- 
dents: Bow to dea:! effectively, 

^ Teachers must examine' their own attitudes 
and actions to make sure .they are not think* , 

ing.and acting in a racist way^yhich is 
ound'to be coming aqross to the students. 
' Teacilers^ must not be afraid to discuss the 
race problem with 4 mixed class, not just 
on qccasion but constantly, because it jls a 
reality of their eVervid^ay existence • Tea- 
chers must constantl^^woj^k on faitness, not 
being afraid to discipline black students. 

Create \a climate in the classroom which 
lessensXthe conflict situations and promotes 
more noi^violent solutions to them (eq. less 
competition in the class) , See Papr't III • 
MUTUAL EDUCATION. 

It there i^ a problem among the ^tudent^, 
have them participate in the probUem-solvlng, 
Have the^ brainstorm, perhaps in dmall groups ^ 
on two topics; 

* 

their impressions of another\raci^<al 

group; 

b.'^ow they got these impression^ 

(Same id^a c^ted in tl)e l^g inning of thrs 
section. K Have^both b\ac)t^d white s^tu- 
dents do \his_^. ItK helpi^ to ^et attitudes 
out intp we open. "Pjarhaps then they would 
be more*wiiling to talk a^out the causes ^ 
of the conflict. Sometimes an outside fa-- 
cilitator is^a help in a situation lik^ 
this. \ • \ 

6. How to Combat Institutional Racism 



^4? 



**The idea'of new whitd consciousness 
has puzzled many people. A first 
impression for some is that it is a 
step backward rather „than foirward. 
Ihe emphasis on' color, they argue, 
only serves, to perpetuate ^livi'sion. 
Instead of being color-conscious, we 
should be color-blind. We need a new 
human consciousness, not white _con- ^ 
sciousness. . . 



"Protestations 'to' deny whiteness eli- 
minate neither the fact nor the prob- 
lem of whi.te priirilege. American cul- 
Vture is color-consciousness. We^ort 
seople by color, to the advantage of 
some and detriment .of others. To dis- 
s(Dciate oneself from whiteness, by af- 
f iteming humanness igQores what white- 
ness has done and how we continue to 
belief it^from it. r ^ 




To begin to combat racism in himself/herself 

an d in soc ig t y t a teacher s houlg imp r e s s , 

students wTlli the factThat eacli indSvicluai 
must be a conscious ^gent for chWige. 

\ \ 
Tactics or strategies may range from 

dialogue sessions set up to increase, un- 
derstanding rt perhaps this could be dqne 
among black /and white students in a school) ; 
to confrontation sessions w^ere whites ^are 
really challenged t>o become aware of them- 
3 e lves and their society as racisU; to re^ 
search on the institutions, compauties, , ^ 
school, offices within the neighbtsrhoods ^ 
of the students (see "inventory on Kacism");( 
^to. selective economic pressure^ perhetps in 
the form of boycotts* " ^ 



All this call for a new consci<^sness eunong 
whites and i.s admittedly difficult./ White 
people are generally unaware of ^he harsh 
realities of i^acism because t};iey have been 



unaffected. If tehy have had 
ence with religious discrimini 
could call upon that to aid ifi 
standing. 

This new white consciousness is best des- 
cribed by Robert Terry in* Por^ jWhites Only ; 



^ry experi- 
:on, they 
t.heir under- 
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I .^color consciousness is a fac^ of 
life in America. . .and recognizing* i^hat 
fact does not in itself make one a 
racis^. Racism is not colorvconsci^us- 
ness p^x se, but how that color con- 
sciousness is used by one people 
against another. •\. 

"If we seriously want to\elimin|ite\N 
i^acial injustice in Americ^ Instead 
of pretending to ignore colcn^ we must 
be corpr-consciouer itl a radi<»|^Ily aew 
way. . . \ ' 

^w white coi^sciousnes£ 
concept. The new in th^ 
-to fresh ^possiEIXit^ies* 
totally limited. by our,past^ 
is a constcmt reminder that we 
participate in a tacist institution! 
and culture. Consciousness continu-* 
al,ly reminds us that we need to recbn- 
stiruct totally our new 'understanding 
of «who we are and what we ought to do. ^ 
New white consciousness, then^ is a ^ 
way for us tc undei^stand ourselves 
gimultc meo^sly as whi te racists and 
^creatbts or^injusttce. 
' . " 

Str£U:eglLzi|xg tiboi^t the future— ein^ 
cise for faculty andf for stud^nts^ 
.In shall groups, discuss "what should 
lour school be like 25 years f ro;n now 
with regard to the rac.ial atm9Sphere?" 
. Next step--in ordet to get there what^ 
would be our first five-year plan? , 
ihen, what do we dd within thBnrext 
year to facilitate that five-year plan? 
The key to this exercise is. its demand 
for concrete steps; its implicit rea-* 
lizatipn that "time" is ^neutr^l whfen 
you're talking about social change. i 
Things don't ju^t hat)pen "if ^ou^ will . 
be patient***.^ . -» ^ * 

Note: A small group of teachers in St. 
Louis has. begun to undertake *this kind 
of project an4 has established a com- 
mittee to woifk on ideas to bro'aden 
the horizons of children^ in .all-white 
county schools. * * \ i 

7. Further reflections on teaching 
' dbout raci^iTp ' . ♦ j 

Most of tl^ idqas and suggestions here 
consider^ pc^ism as it applies to blacks. 
We have-donQt thj.s because in St. Louis 
the race problem is mainly a white/ 
black problem. Obviously other racial 



Rer- 
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minority, groups ^in the US fe6i the ef- 
fects of racism. However, put main / * 
tenet — that racism is a white problem 
—remains the seune. Modify netho- . , 
dolpgical suggestions to oth6r groups. 
Some, specific attention need be given 
to the Indians because no matter where 
students live,, they have bei^n form- 
igg ideas "about Ijjdians throilgh Amer- 
ican' history and throu^ the media. 



More on iMerican Ihdians: 



riave students draw pictures which re- 
present their concept of Indians. Have 
theirf w*rite down word^ and ideas which 
come tp their minds inunodiately when 
thinking of IndianSr This could .lead 
to a discussion of stereotyping. Talk 
about thie image of American Indians 
on TV "Westerns", and in movies. St^u- 
dents co^d also* research the 1973 ^ 
conftontation at Wcninded Knee and per- 
haps build a; role-play based on their 
fincings.. We have attached an an-' \ 
note ted bibliography. Finalry exa- 
mind the* port raya^^l of 'AmericaiV Indians 
iri your history tfexts — pictures, words, 
etc. • \ ^ . 

•fwo re^ourcea yfbr evdliiatiag resources "v 
from an Indian perspei?tive are I hay^ > / 
Spoken: American History Through the » / 
Voices of tne Indiana ^ v^irgiiiiA X. ^ 
Armstrong— a new way of doing American 
Historyi* Textbooks and the Amerxcan ' 
Indian , Indian lilstoricai Press, Inc., 
1970,' 1451 Masonic Ave., San Francisco, 
Cal. 94117 — an cxcelj.ent critique' of . 
current books, with^.criteria for gopd 
ones. ^ ^ * . 

BIBE.IOGRAPI^Y^'^AND RESOURCES 



Silberman, Charles^ Crisis in Black and 
White (Random House, New York, 1964) — 
especially Chapters 1 and 9. 

Racism in America and ^ow to Combat it , 
1970, U.S. Commission on Civil Rignts, 
available ^through Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. — a good- place to 
stcirt a study of racism. 

PojLindation for -Change materials (1841 
Broadway, New York, N.Y^ 1^023) 

a) Series cff newsletters, '*^y.nority 
Outlook on Current Issues"" — topics such 
as Jobs, Housing, Education, Police, 
Justice systenr. Prison, News Media. 

b) . Excellent foi^r-page annot;ated bibli- 
ography "White Racism in Public School 
Education Tod^y: Sources for\ Awareness 
and Action." Joan Bru^cker, Sept., 1972. 

c) "Fact Sheets oa Institutional 
Racism" — lots of stati^^ics, wel^ docu-r 
men ted. 



\ 



\ 



Monte, Anita. Raoism, * irt "Problemsvof 
American Society" series, Gerald Leinwand, 
general editor. Pocket Books, Nev'.YOfk, 



Raoial Awareness 



\ 



Report of the Nafcional Adtvisory Commis - 
sion on Civij Disorders I U.S. Riot 'Com- 
mission Report (Kemer Report) . Wash- 

_ ing ton ^ GOye r rune nt_ JPr i nt i ng . 0 f f i ce 

1968.**- gives overall vie»^ of 'racism in 
U.S. 

Stalvey, Loi£L/< The gducation of a 
WASP . Bantam r York, ly Vi—personal 
view of a wh>Ce person coming to- a -reali- 
zation of/^^ne realities of racism — read- 
able fgr junior and senior high students. 

King, Larry. Cortfessions of a White Rac- 
ist. (Viking 'Press, lyvi)— understand- 
aER for high school students. 

Knowles, ■ Lou^s and Kenneth Pr^witt, In- i 
stitutional Racism in America . .(Prentice- 
Hall, N.J., 1969)— considers the sub- 
^educatioa of black children and, the mis*^ 
education of white. children; , ^Isp gives 
a good idea of the scope of Institutional^ 
racism in the U.S. ■ ^ ^ 

Terry, Rohertr For Whites .On ly. ^erdman . 
Publishing C, Detroit, itw^l-^aimed at 
•helping Whites see the basic problem and 
what can be done about it. , Somewhati. dif- 
'ficult reading. * 

K020I, Jon&than, Death at an Early Age . 
(Bi(n£am, Now York, 1967)— f Or nign scnool 
students; talks about a teacher's davm- 
ing awareness of hbstility toward Black 
students in a Boston school 



^972. 

Glider, -William .and Price Cobb^. Black' Bage . 
New York, Bantairt Books, 1968. — "a graphics 
■ viQW of the crippling effects of White i 
cu^S^ure on Bl^ck Americans trying to be \l \ 
human beings.** ^ \' 

Barndt, Joseph, Why Black 9o\ter . (Fri'endr- \ 
ship Press, Cincinnati, Ohio) "The White 
Problem", Commission for Racial Justice, 
United Church of Christ; 267 Park Ave., . 
•South, New York loOlO) ; ^ . ' 

The Blacks of Chocq," essay by Th\oioas San- 
ders (13 pages — order from American Uni- 
vetsities Field Staff, Inc., 3 Lebanon St.^, 
Hanover, New Hampshire^ 03755. 25^) . 

Global Dimensions— March, l'972 — "Inter- 
nationai-^imfensioi^iS" to -RaciaL and- Ethnic 
Problems", put out by the Center for Teach- 
ing International Relations-i^ 'Graduate 
School of International Studies, U. o^ 
Denver, Denver, Colo);ado 80?10. 

Proud — peripdtical on black viewpoints, black 
issues, black culture. 4221 Lindell, St. 
JX5uis,o Mo. 63105. * ^ ^ 

The Ar^us and The American — Black newspapers 
in St. LouiaT/ to help students, understand 
the bliack viewpoint,. 'A good technique would 
be to compare coverage on Ibcal news stories 
that have to do with the black situation ' 
in the white-oriented an'd black newspapers. 

^RACISM IN EDUCATION ' 

Bosmajian^ H^ig A. *^"The I^anguage of White 
•Racism."^ College English, 31^(1969),' 2^3- 
72.— an analysis of ?rabism in white speech, V 
in. vocabulat:y^-«n^ in rhetoric. ^ 

Clark, Kenheth BA Dgrk Ghetto — Dilemmas Of 
Social. Power. ^(New^York,' Harper & Row, 
.19.65)— ^especially Chapter 6v6n inequitable 
processes in black schools 
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Coles, Robert. 
jqI Povert 
stitute. 



Teachers 



and 
tHe 



the Children 



Potomac In- 



Af Poverty . (Washington^ 

19701— psychiatrist's view of 
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FILMS 



\ 



teaqhi^g disadvantaged children. ' 

Fish X Kenneth. "More ♦Soul* Needed in White 
Teachers," Clearinghouse , 46 (1972), 502^5. 
— suggested activities for growth and cultural 
Understanding by white teachers^'' 

AEP pamphlet RACfE .AND EDUCATION, (Oliver and 
Newman) — especially the fictionalized account 
of "The Battle of Stonehill Hlgh^ on con- 
flicts within the school; readable for/jun- 
ion afid senior high students. 

Stalvey, Lois Mark. ' Getting Ready .' (Bantzun 
BooR^, New York, 1974) — penetrating look ^at 
racism in a big' city school system. ■> — > 

BIodftAPHIES 

Malcolm Kf ^ Autobiography of Malcolm X (NY, 
Grove Press, 1965) --imperative reading for 
an understanding of what it means* to be 
black, and the message pf Qlack Power 

M^ya Angelou, I Kriow why the Caged Bird Sin^gs 
(NY, Bantamf l97l^-r-what it means to ' 
black woman. A . • ^ n 

Griffin, John ^ov<^rdU Black Li,,ke Me — gtood 
for beginnings o&*u/iderstartding, especially 
with white studentf 
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BYE OF THE STORM (ABC FUms)— an experiment in 
a classroom to make white children awase^^of 
what discrimination means. ^ublJLc iibraty) . 



THE BLACK AMERXCaSN DREAM .(Time-L^fe) 
of black' powet movement % 





overx^tew 

•A 

BLACK AND. WHITE: UPTIGHT (BFA^ r-analy^is Of' 
prejudices; makes some- godcT points; n^eds a 
lot of discussion. ' • 
» 

BLACK .HISTORY: LOST,' STRAYED t)R STOLEN 
tAvanti films) — excellent analysis of what 
is left out of roost chistory books, nof rated 
by Bill Cosby (Public- Library )yv 

BROTHERHOOD OF MAN— (Brandon) —animated ' vefr . 
0ion of exQ^nination of racial and cultural 
dif^erence^^ all age gro\ips. * ^ 

\ - ' ' ^ ' ' ' 

AN EVfiN CHANCE (Foundation for Change, cited , 

^.n Bibliography) -^-spotlights institutiorfaL^ 

racism'. \ ' , 

t? THERE^WBREN'T ANY BLACKS, YOU'D HAVE T(J 
INVENT THEM (Mass Media) —morality play- 
difficult, \but •could be used with high school 
students.' \ * ' * * A 



CdnsUlt BLACK ^TODIES IN GLOBAL' AWARENESS # 
SECTION for more' suggestions 



Of Myths arid Healities 



^ \ • . \ ' A ' 

Y all this commotion over minorities? Everyone know^ things 
^r'e getting better. ^They're getting all the breaks!** \ - \ ^\ 

...In 197d the average senteince for income tax evasion for white s| 
was 12.8 months? |or blacks it was 28.6 months.— NY Times 9/27/72 

' ^ \ \\ ' 

...In|1974, of 94 Federal attorneys (all appointed, 2 Weretbxack, 

2 are Spanish-surnamed7 and one ,is Asian-American. — U.S. Attorney's 

Office, Jan. '74 • , ' » , ' 



Of approximately 700 Federal Court judge sTT 
16,000 ♦full-time statp court judges, 258 are BlacJc.**- 
ett, Wayne U. Law Review,, J.1/72 



Blac 



\ 



_ - 'Of \. 
"Sqe G. Crock- 

...State troopers, -1972: only 5 states have more than 10 Black 
troopers. 10 states have'^none. — NY Times 4/17/72 

♦..Since 1930 over half of convicted rapists have been white, biit 
^6^the 455 executed^ \405 were Black, i 48 were, white, 2 were- oth^'en 
races. — statistical abstract. d^f the^^United States, *72 ^ 

...The ;>^erican Medical Association he^s black among its 242- 
member house of delegates. *-A.M. A. , ^974 ^ 



...In 1970, non-white minorities accounted for 2:7%«of b£mk of- 
ficials and managers. — Economic Priorities Report, SepC-pct./72 

...Nationwide, non-white minorities comprise less than 1% .of the 
staff of newspaper editors, writers, r^portersi £md phbtog^r.aph^rs 
— American Society of Newspaper Editors, ^1972 

.Na^ionallv in r970-71^ Blacks held 8.1% of the' teaching ^posi- 
tions and 5.7^ of the 
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principalships in the American publid schools. 
-NB^, 1972 : ^ ^ 

■ • ^ ... ' . 

*.. Black Trten with college diplomas eani less than white mei^. with 
high scho61 diplomas. — Ebony, Dec, 1972 

...Two seais of the 1,366 seat New York Stock Exchange are owned 
by non-whites. One seat of the 650 see^t American Stock ExchaHge 
belongs to a Black firm. Public information Of fices, JNY .and Amer- 
iican Stock Exchanges, 7/75! * i 

Ssurc^st: **Fact Sheets on Institutional Racism, *• -Foundation 'for 
CMnge.— ACTION. AGAINST APATHY, P.O. 11435, Clayton, Mo. 63105, 
Jan. '74. 



PERSONAL CHECK-LIST 
(Junior and Senior High .School ifevel)' 



(Geared for use ^y^ whites, but Qould^be adapted for^use by minority students.) 

!• What ^s the appropcimaCe 'distance between 'my house and the nearest resident 
* of another race? ; * " ' I , 

2. n* When^I see a black person in my neighborhood, what do I thirkiie/she is 

: i^iere* for? ^ ' ^ * W « A* ' 

3. Dei the -members of the organizations or teams to which I beloilg include 
persons of another color? (Write, down iiow m^ny.) religioup organizations ^ 

• ; scouting ; sports ; other^ \ 



\ 



/ 



4. \ Do I meet any pei^sons^ of another race irt nfy daily/ life? 



s the^ latest news story I he^rd .or read about a pef^iTvOr persons of ^ 
tother color'^'^'good.news" pr ''bad news"?, \ \ * ^ » ^. 

\ o^.the hLspi 



another color'^'^'good.news" pr ''bad news"?_, 

HowVould I feel if I were admitted to the emergency 
and thfe examining physician- were Black? 




1. Would I waht to be represented in> court by a l;^'ck lawyer? ^ 

* * Woui^d I fefel ray chances of gettfng a fair tr^ were better, Worge, 
the same df there were more/blacks than wh^^^ on the jyfry ofjany^^ 
! case? 
^ Would I fe 
was agains 

'v. 

8. ^ Approxim( 
shop? Are 

•9. ' *ln *the following professions, I know personally or know of th^ indicated 
-^number of blacks: . * 

r • ' 

policeme n minis ters/priests^ bank tfellers_ 

elected ofcficials physicians dentists 



bisebaia managers^ tprof?s«iQxmli^_ busines^>&wners_ 

Tschool administrators teacheirs . lawyers^ 



TV "newsmen 



librarians 



plxaitSeig^ 



department ' ^tofe^ salesmen/women . 



10., Could a black person buy^e following items in 'my area? Appropriate ^ 
greeting cards soul food black dolls • / 



' cosmetics and toiletjcies 
Blabkv. periodicals: . JET 



" ' appropriate' children • s books^ 
" EBONY , ESSENCE * 



\ PROUD (St. Louis area) 
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SCHOOL, inven'i:6ry sheet . 

(Senior High School Level and Faculties) 



Curriculum ^ 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5 



^Are all students assigned to read^ newspapers and maga^nes dfiat give the* 

minorities' point of view? » \es_; p o » ^ o 

Do you use multi-racial instructional materials in the classrooms? / 

^ ' • . ye^ no.! 

Are 
ins 




minority parents and educators consulted in effective use of .multi-racial 

tructional materials? \ ^* • ' \^ yes nc f\ , 

Do your social studies classes discuss the ij^ony^of \Dur Declaratiom^Zf In- ^ 
dependence being prepared by fe^la;:^e^wners? \^ 
Are youJ^ libraries equipped to £id students in fcesearcnj 



minority's point of view? 
Tieachers and Sta ^f 



6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 



umbfer of minorify teachers 



minority meni^rsi. of^ non 



umi^er of teachers^ 
Number of non-teaching straff 

Are minority teachers given poB^itions of authority* i 

Do teachers expect equal acadenu/C e£^ort by minority*. 
Are racism awareness workshops^ far teathers and administ 

lield in the school? » | v S — ^ 

If there, are -obvious raci^fx tensions .^ithip the\stho61, ^ teachers feel free* 
discuss them with sjxldents iji*"a ciassroom sit\^atior}?^ yes_ no 




Studenits 



t|ts 



most 



_ \ 



Are minoj;iftry stjo^dents encouraged to "be themselves", eyen i 



their fe'lloW students? 



yes 




different from 
I no ^' . 



there i^'abi/lity grouping, do students in the lower groups regula^fly 
advance into high^ groups? . - > yes ' ] n o ^ ^ \^ 



13.^Do students take alfctive part in discussion and debate of ourr^ntj|^norit: 
fights issues-? " \ > yes no 




\ool Board 



14. 
15. 
16. 



Does the school board have an organized program to overcome any evidence of" 
racls^within the syStem? 



no 



Does the school board speak piablicly in t^ehalf of integration in housing and 

employment? . ' ' yes no _ 

poejsl the^^chool board reflect the racial and economic makeupjif the community 
it sorves? ^""^ * yes 



Parents and Community 



17. 
18. 
19. 



no 



Do all parents, regardless of race and economic background, feel welcome at 

youi; school? * yes no ^ 

Do gu^ance counselors have evening schedules fo* daytime working parents? 

yes jxo ^ ■ , 

Are theire regular attempts at parent education in areas of new curriculuii\ , 
nd policy decisions? yes no 

47 



SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION (fdr teachers and administrators) 

1. Analyze textbooks in use in your school carefully for examples of 
racism. » 
— Missouri Commission on Human Rights has published a rating Qtz^ 

most textbooks. 
--See Four\datjLon for Change pamphlet "Test Yourr Textbooks" 
— Consult Peace Institute for further suggestions 



8. 
9. 



Hold racial awareness workshops regularly fot faculty (also for 
parent anpl student groups.) Two groups who would be able to con- 
duct such workshops; 

— Committee for Action thru Education— contact Helen Delaney — 

(work: 725-9^00, home: 721^5227) 
— Action Against Apathy — contact Roi\i Branding — 831-3710 
(Peace Institute would also be a contact for this — Kathy McPinnis) 

Actively seek black speakers for assemB^y programs and^ classroom 
presentations (keeping in mind that therie are b lacks qualified to 
handle areas other than jxa^t pp^O^erty and prime.) Possible resources: 
— Bla'c^ Studies Institute at/*^ashington Uhiversity , ' 
—Institute for Black Studies (725-4044) \ ^\ 
—Congr^sman William c;i^*s office (367r093p) ^ 
— Rej^^^ntative Jet^Bank^'s Intorraation Center (533-1900) \ 

ro-A^ian Inst>t:ute at Saint Louis University 
TMChebkl'^irailar resourcfepln your area.) 

Seriously consider how your .school *s purchasing po^er is used in 
re;Lation to aNperpetyation df racism. Project Equalitfy is an 
agency to helpXyQu (evaluate .your ,own hiring and promotional prac- 
tices and thoseS'of your suppliers. The ^oj^t Equali^ contact 
per5on in St. LoViLs is Fr. William Hutctjihson, St. Matthews Church 
531-^443 \ \ 



Analyze ,and critic^ly evaluate tes^ifig procedures that are a part 
\ot ygur sqhool's program: e_.^.^ Entrance exams *and I.Q. tesN^ score 
^Are tfhey racially biased? i ; \ , 

r-Re^ource .pa I.Q. tdtetiing is the^ Black Studies Ins^ritute at'WashiAgton 
yUniversitiy^, St« Loujls* The^Director, Dr. Robert Williams has done 
lot of research a^id has developed a Black I.Q. test. 

re cruit blac^^ teachers and staff. (Also, think in terms 
teachers.) 




Inc'reksel the amojint ofl books and periodicals available in your 
school library that'would give a minority point *bf view. Periodicials 
inclufie Ebony , Jet , , Rroud^ = A£gus , and ' ^ 



Investigate the possibilities of- some kind of exchcinge programs wi 
studert groups in I?iack high schools. 



til 



Encour|age special action projects withiri social studies classes or 
Social Action^ groups ; e.g., setting up some kind ofrnews monitoring — 

. servica to- see who reports the news, how items about blacks and 

* minorities are reported, etc. 



10. Take notice of the pictures and bulletin boards and other visual 
images aroUnd the school. What kind of image do they portray? 

■ . , 48 . 



ARE THESE RACIST PRACTICES/ATTITUDES? 

\1. I.Q. test scores are a fairly accurate 
tool for pr**'' ^ ^ "'J what a student's per-* 
formcince level will be. 
# 

2. There is no need to actively recruit 
teachttrs. Teachi^r^ will be accepted as 
they apply, based on their qualifications, 
regardless of race. 

3. In terms of raw intelligence, black 
students are genetically inferior to white 
students. 

4. In schools which arc largely white * 
Schools, there should> be'^i:e whites on # 
the basketball team becausiM^ite players 
are easier to identify^with for^^the-jna^wr 
ity of tne student body. . A'V 

5. Most American History, textbooks riow v 
do an adequate job of coye^ing the issues ^ 
that are most important in\black people's*^ 
lTHitQXX--such as, slavery .jiad the civil 
rightsl^ipvej^ient in the 20 tl^ Century. 



ItWENlTORV OF RACISM ^ ' 
HOW TO LOOK FOR INSTrfUTIONAL RACISM 

Bmploymentj • •% ' 

Whi^t percentage* of workers are black? 
white? male? female? at ^sabh job level? 

t^ere are o^nin^s emnounced? 

Does^ the comp2ujy Vse or have ^ an employ- 
ment ceri^ier the ghetto? 

What kind\ot Application is used? Does 
i^t contain discriminatof y and/or un- 
necessary C|UQ3tJ.onS?\ . 

Who does the ih|er.^iewin^, black^ or 
whites?, I 

What axe the salhr4.es av^^ach job^ level? 
Ajfb tff>6y unitorirt among Employees 
.each- leveir 




6 . Sup^ 
cost and 
can match N 
other compd 
tracers wil^ 



s ate chosen strictly on a 
^ity basis: if black suppliers 
and quafj^ty on items- with 
ye as school adminis- • 
business with them. ^ 




Liij( 



black studen 
there is 
hiring black' 
c in bl^ck edu*i 



only a t^v 
r none at all la our sciiodl 
n>9 need to be anxibus about 
teachejcs or staff sr call 
cBtors 'as donsultaiits. 

Black scudenti; drop out of higtr school 
often than whites because they t:ome 
backgrounds .phich are academically ; ^ 
Jfculturally deprivec^^, ' / 

stude/its shooi^ bc^^^d^scpuraged 
is grouping together in the cafe- ^ 
the\§ymr loun^ps, e^. < 




peoploT pr< 

■■ -K 

(,tog'dttie 



omol:ed wj.thj.rf^the corn- 



How ar.e 
^any? 

:0 rIdNj.tbg'dtheV tb' yoi:??? Who^eat 
,unch %egettmr^* D6 ejmpltfyeds belt>n3 
tC) sopial Qlubs\ et}c j outside 
aViy wher'e compal^y business .gej>^done?_ 



kinds of. fackitl 
rk^s? re'cretftiqn — 
' Where do they pla; 
pficnltf5\ he Id ?^ KKb ' come ? 

A^b tests "us^d to 9cr«ee^ 
'^ire^tesUi 6\mlt^d'" *^ 
uj^i^es? \ A* ^ 

What '^e emplo^en't ^enp/<i*^^i 




>,appycants? 
l&cksraifd , . 



NOTE: thesA statements are Reared mainly 
toward administrators, but could easily 
be used vXith ^^culties, and have been 
also used\witH high school student^.* 



la- ^tjry po^^ibl^ a^*Ali levels* or* must * 
^yoryone cbffle upr^h rough ^e rarvks?' . 

Arq, BlacH ^upp>iesf\ and Services .i^sed?^., 
; . -fecaveng^rs? extermiiiatox:^? j2mit<:fiiia3^ ^ 
.services? offiqp supplies? acdtouifting? 
lawyej*d? doctdhs? . * ' % 



Investments; 



. VRmt p^ty]^erty. is owned? ' Is property > 
rentey?r§c»r how ifiuch? What ara.' policies " ' 
of firms r^A^ng Ah aroa^.^h^re disqusfted? 
, Other* investmeiits? ^ « 

' ' ^ ' ' ' *• • I * / 
' Advertising J ^ , i < * 

. ^ . • ^ ' ^ I 1 ^ • ' 

What company Is ehployed^', Models employed? 
images projected? of prod\jicjts?o company? 
society? Are.>laick -images jpro jected^ >, . 
in black njedia ot in all media? \ ' \ 



Unions i 



Dc^es institution hire unioh-'^ipiployees? 
Is un^lon discriminatory? ' Js recruit- 
'^ment through uh'ion^ .. Apprei^ticjesi^tf^Sb:^ 7. • 
available? for whom? Ho.w* cioes union'Jbank? 
Who riliis uni9n? How does union t^lat^ ^ 
to the black cpjomunity? Doos the ur\ion 
have ^lack stewards ?v bliqk' officers? , 

What image is created by"!company? Con- 
^^tfinfis of bulletin iJbards? Menus in' rest-^ 
aurants? Pictures on therwal'te? . 



T.V, RESEARCH SHEET (for use by middle grades thru high school) 



■"The following questions are intended to guide you in doing .some research on tj 
television shows you watch in the next week* The purpose of this research is 
to help all of us see what kind of images are portrayed of blacks and other 
minority groups on T.V. shows. 



List the shows you watch cmd then answer 
i; 




6. 



bllowing questions j 

are the main characters? j^Name them for each show.)^ 
White? ^y^ack, Mexican-iimerican,, Indj^an or other 

minority^ 

(Total numbers in each group) 




Wh^ are major supporting^^chara^ters? 



White? 



Blac;k, Mexican-Americcm, 
ininority 




(Again, name tljiem. 

Indian or other 





. (Total numbers ^ain.) 
Commercials — List the producte^-f^r which you see commeij'cials, and the 



number of times a produc^^^irS" advertised. 
Total number -tJf commercials 




Numbfer of commercials with minority characters? 

. (Make special note if any of these minorilty characters are 
^ characters other than Jjlack^.) 



Newscaster^: 



National news; 
Local news; 



Anchorman on news shows; 



Whites 
Minorities^ 
Whites 
Hinoriti6s^ 

Whites 
Minorities 



(Note the networks which have minority newscasters, and again note 
ii there are any minority representatives other than blacks.) 

Taking a current news item like the energy crisis issue, do the news 
shows you see ^ make cm attempt to get the viewpoints of any of the fol- 
lowing groups; (Note number of 'times) (Update issue) 

•< 

Jews Mexiccm-Americans *. Blacks 



Ara)3s 



Indians 



(Note; We are speaking of Americans who fall into these categories.) 

How would i^ou describe the Indian characters you see on T.V. shows or 
T.Vv movies? (Name the shows and movies.) 
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PEACE AND JUSTldE FOR WOMENi 



GOALS AJID RELEVANCE 



A. Of till the groups inl our country 
which have suffixed the brtfit^bf in- 
stitutional violence, oni of the larg- 
est is women. As women* a awarbness 
our history ^heightens, weVneed to p/o 
vide an atmosphere for ouA»stu4ent 
which permits care^l and 
flection on fciieir, own live 
free discovery of themselve 
they would like. to be. 

^ I : \ 




ace ancl jbstice 
have* riwidb con- 



B. A^p<lrriculur of pj 
incitiaes the wor en wh 

^butions in a^ 1 fields of <^tu(^y 
Furthermore, it incluaes an examina 
tioh of the feminist njovement. Most 
importantly, though, pteace and jus- 
tice requ^^res that we scrutinize the 
environrwnt we provide! for 6ur stu- 
dents, that we aefutinize the way we 
live, and build posl'^tiw concept ipns 
of male and female iri ^ ^ust^ society. 

NTENT AND METHODS 



at ion. In 
respond than 
student to 
y ask a girl 
to do a 
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2. Fatnily foles^of c)urse^do not come 
with the physiological equipment ot roale 
or femalej* learn ro .4^. We wan^ our * 
chiidren, tp choose f r^ej ly th.c^ir l*i/'fe- 
dircctions^ In additUxn/we wa^nt theih to ^ 
be accepting of peopX^e 'who have chosen 
out-of-the-o!:dinary roljes for them-, 
selve^. Often our iiitiiVied creativity 
leads us to think thatl Inly men, cap 
play professional sporta;. onl>^ wojOefT 

'Can become nurses and secretaf it^s.l Onq 
way to liberate the imaginations df pri- 

•roary students is Mario Thomas* "Free to 
B^. ..You euid Me," in bookV record -or 

.jvideotapo forw. (Note osppcially *'Wil- 

Aiam*Wants a Doll, ^ "It's All Right to 
Cry," and "Jparenbs are Peortle.") -v^ 

3. American history, has a' strongly male 
focus, despite tile numerous women Who ha^e 
made crucial cont\ributiojis, especially in 

udents might do j^eportff 
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social change. S 
on JJariet Tubman, 



Jane Addams Elizabeth 



e Hidden Curricului 

1. I^t^s assess the $i 
my clasj^rovm, do aore 
giris? ^f 'l were asKing a 
help me, yould I more like 
to do a delxcat^ job, a bo 
heavy 3ob7 , ^ I 

2. How^ do students trelat btudep^ts of 
the opposite sex? Do bo|ys int^^upt 
and dominate the girls? ' Do L^rls tend 
to spfeak less, in quieter voices, with 

-more caution? If the atposnh«re and 
relationships are not as[ ypu| wpuld like 
them, what steps can you tiikp (small or 
large) to effect change? j 

, 3. The National Organization of Women 
(NOW) poses questions for. teachers in > 
the form of a quiz: Do you pity girls 
who are unable or unwilling to be fash- 
ionable? Do you react negatively .to^ 
boys. who have long hair or wear ear- 
rings, or to girls who wear slacks? Do' 
your teachers plan different: activi- 
ties or different adaptations of the 
same activity for boys and for girls? 
Do the lessOiiS include more exci,^ing 
role models f^or bo/s than for girls? 
Do you fever say, •'Boys shouldn't hit 
girls," or ''Ladies don'€ talk that way,** 
or "Ladies first."? Do you'feel it is ' 
more important to help boys sort out 
career options than to help girls do^ 
the same? , 

B. Course Content ' 

1, Family roles provide an important 
area for discussion of woman* Student/ 
activity: Gather magazine articles on 
childrearing now and thirty years ago. ..g^ 
What has chzmged? What are y<5ur feel- i 
ings on childrearing (consider* "work- 
ing mothers"; fathers who stay home 
with the children; chiltlraising by a 
single person, by a homosexual or les- 
bian couple; "Say cKre)? 



tady Stanton, Sus«^n B. Anthony, Rosa 
Parks ,.jDr others* 

\ ^ 

4. Some historical put-downs^ to think^ 
about : 

"A ^ieitian without ability is normal." An- 
kir€nt Chinese Proverb N i 

"Women and dogs and other impure animals 
are not a 1 lowed to enter." Sign on Masques 
in Mohammedan countries 

Modern put-downs to think eU>out: 



"^y. herself, woman 
superb as an adxili^ry 
Hdw to Get and Mold 



Ls all mixed up, .l^ut 

' — G.C. Payott 
a Woman 



te. 



iges the problem cjf 
pjopie o^ every kirid" 



"-*^<f throughout the 
wc^men has puzzled 
— Sigmund* Freud 

"Thre^ things have been difficult to tame: 
the ocearv, , fools, and women'. We may soon 
be able to tame the ocean; foola and women 
may take a little loagctf." Spiro Agn^ 

"I know it*s 61d- fashioned, but I. do feel 
that wcJmen just are .inferior to men in . 
almost every way," Japet Pearce, ^Pet 
of the* Month," Penthouse magazine « 

**There is no career more exciting Or ex*- 

acting for a woman than mari'iage to/ a 

great man." Ms. Georgina Battixcombfe, 
author.. 



C« Sports 

Do teachexTs m your school roughhouse with^ 
the boys and laugh at their mildly disriffi::^ ^ 
tive anticS/but severely punish girls who 
are pushing and grabbing noisily? ^ 

Gather articles on women in sports and 
discuss whether it is good for women to 
compete as amateurs, _as proj^essionals. 
Does it make ^ difference which sport it 
is? Compare the articles in Sports Il- 
lustrated , your local paper, and WoroelT- 
Sports * ' / 
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D, ^WOMn'a idLghts Onder the Law 

1. attached of the US shows 
the logaj^ status of ^womon in 1971* 

.) Since theti» in. stktea^hloh havfl^paflsad,,. 

--eqaal^igntsriMnniendmantr to^their'own/ 
state constitujtdons, the situation has 
been greatl^^emedied. But these states/ 
are feW ih -nwbaJ^r Stuflents 6r if^ults / 
may want to'xosoafch^the lec/al pbsi- ^ 
tion of^women in: your stateC Sot^ 
stat^ legislators have .mr9qably^)j 
t searched state laW ^throrbughly on 
I>olnt» Invite them to -speak at yo\! 
schtool'.; . ' \ ; 

2« Thb charts on earnings^ ar|cl stat^^ 
gaps are jrelated to law onl}^ indirecif' 
Investicato which laws do coyer hirin< 
and proxessiomil training* a man 
and a(wQ[ian api^ly for^a job and. both 
are equally qualifiedv whom wo\ild' you 
hire 7^ f wpuld it jnake. any dif feir^ce if 
Vou kne%H^e womaii Vas the head^of her 
hous^^Xo^ (40% of -working woi^en are)? 
Should women heads of househalds ty 
given- pr^fjsrence over other wc^n? 
Over nien? / What cultural barrier^s pre* 
vent women from being promoted io ox* 
ecutivo positions? (Businebs done in 
men~only clubs and bar fand^gr ills, \ 
wives fearing^ their husbands will be 
unfaithful if they^ go on business 
4r£ps with. Women co-workers, execu^ 
tives ./eajcring that if the women Cot 
othpx mi^norities)} do a bettor ^po than 
J:h^ white; meni it will tear" the t company 
aparb,) \ \ I . 



Vi 





(Both 9r«|)hs froD^Neyswesk's Hijvs Focus on Kotoen's ^Rights 



> 



Aprim971« Heprinted with permission);. 



States with l|.aws Discriminating 
: , Against Women 



^ ERLC; • 




Legend, 
p^ Uws Discflrhlfrttlngj 

^f tfws Discrtnit.m \\ 
^^-Against WorneniWorkers 

BathTypes 6|'A6byc Laws 
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boiNG TO BE WHEH YOO 



Y 
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1. WHAT WERE YOU 
GREW UP? 

Wh^n you ask a little boy what he is going 
to bo when he grows up, he tells you; ho 

-,n&y^ot.,ead. .up Jaeing^hiit^eJLir s t_ j|ays 

and he may. "be" ^ number^ pf different things 
over the course of his life, but through-, 
out he i« focusing on the work he does. 
Most little girls say they will be married, 
period. Yet data from the U.S. Dopartjaent 
X)f Labor and the California Advisory ^Com- 
mission on the Status of Women sl^ow the 
followingi. The'average life expectancy, of 
women today is ^75 years; since childbear- 
ing patterns have changed, the average mo- 
ther of to^ay has 40 years of life ahead 
of her after her youngest child enters 
school; 9 out of 10 girls will :marry; 8 out 
of 10 will have children; 9 out of 10 will 
b^^jeroployed outsXa© the ,home for some per- 
iod of their lives; at least 6 out of 10 
will work, full time outside theJLr hoiaes. > 
for up to 30 yearsi; more^than 1 in 10 will 
be widowed before she is 5Q; more than 1 
in 10- will be heads-^of fmailies; probably 
3 in 10 will be divorced; only 1 in 3 in 
California girls plan to go to college; 
most girls 4o not see themselves as problem- 
;8olvers or "acHIevers; most girls have not. . 
been influenced or trained to deal, with^ 
,roanJ;of the realities they will face, in 
their livcis; society will continue to 
.experience the loss of the talents of 
roan^.brignt women because they are not 
givekv ejMfly encouragement or because girls 
bell aye- they roust choose between a family 
add- 1 carder. 



■•;/ 

^5 



or 'J5o^.and.^expl^ 
can answer the 
bMt we wouldn't' 
'ourselves. 




2. CONS(^IOUSDE^S RAISING QUESTIONS 

$ / . ' . . ' • - 

^^me^of the gtoups^ of women' involved iry^ 
conscioi/sness-rais'ing haVe found these 
^estions helpful to« start their dis- 
pudsions.- Use\qne question per seisBion * 
'^-.Xt^Jjx^depthtrralL.of, us„: 
questions ixu a few words, 
lo lean^ing" much^ abbvit 

. .^""lioW did you learn ^\ littli;gir 
"feminina" meant? bp you worry about t_ 
truly feminine^ Wlw^ does "^emiiUni^y" 
meantovou in xe^n\sNc^f your own. liife?-'' = 

—What did-ydu do as, Si little g^lrl.that 
was diffe^ei^t from what lit^tl^e boys did? 
Why?. Did yo\x;ever want^ to dovany^ing ' 
else? ^ ' \ 

—How 4id ybu feel about th,e ^physichl 
changes you went through in adolescence? 
what ^other chariges did you go through at 
the firtime time? ^ \ 

— What was^yoii^ first' sex experience? 
What is a "nice"»^s^irl? . Wero you A 'nice* 
girl? ^ 

— l(ow do you feel ab^Qb /yourself around 
men? Are' there things wmLch yqu can't 
s^are with mqn? rthy? ' A ' ' 

—How do you react to other women? pid 
you k%ve close ^firl friends when you^Were 
growing t}p? Do you have! close women 
friends now? Are women attractive to 
you^ Dot you con^pote wit;rh btheij wohien? In 



/ - - • 




■w 



I 



what ways? 
. — Hoif Would -yox 
wore/were not marb 

— How do ^ou f Of 
About not being or 

—flow do you fej 
ing the day? If 
how would it be d|l 

— What did you 
you doing it? 




.different :if you 

3eing| a mother? 
haV^ ydu( missed? 
*;hat you d^ dur- 



•li^ 
ic 

l.ibout 

^e?Mfh.at 
1» about 

•u could cfiange y'our day, 
fferent? 

ant to do in life^ 



? Are 
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"F7~l3anguage" 

i. Language has^ become an important issue 
for many women. /The authbrs of ^is Man- 
ual made the editorial decision to use 
words likelhumanfty, humankind, persons,^ 
people|in place ^f "man, " >*^mankijid" and 
"all men," We try to never assuniB that- 
the 3rd person ^ingular is male. We fur- 
ther try to speak of postal, workers, po- 
lice officers and, fire i^ighters> rajEher 
than write iitxnkle terms. 

32. As educators we bellieve ot^r langu- 
age forms our thought pajjbtems and in 
the last two yeeura as we have become more 
Careful about notLusing only male terms, 
ve have fotmd ourkAlves €o think iaore 
often about -Jhqw mlm^iti 4s must; suffe|r 
necausejDf JLanguad|;eT^ Fuii:ner/ we fina 
ourselves wonderlnq Vhat ; effect i't does 
have OA a little girl to^ hear "All men 
are created equal" and "^ny man can be- 
come pxfesident of the united States." ^ 

^ 3* To change one'* a ,language is non- 
timencohsming, aind other people don't' 
hd^ice it much imless ybii. brihg ii to 
their attentioir^ But it is symbolic 
of the future we are striviiig to cre^ 
ate«i; ;Therefore,, we suggest changing 
your|language to be. non-sexist, as ^ :so- * 
cial Ijchange strategy ♦ , y ' 



/ 





RESOURCES/BIBLIOG 



Resources for Toachcr 




cisnv an>d Sexism Resourcd CenterA^orf Edu- 
tord%a joint effort of Itho Couiicill on 
ifiterropial Books forVchiltiron andi Fpunn 
daVlon for Change, 184\l Broadway, 
York, NY 10023. \ 

In All Fairnoss; a Hand\^(tk on SexV 



Role Bias in Schools by Glqrla Gol- 
den anii^Liaa Hunter, Faif-^Vfest Lab- , 
oratory for Educational Research and 
Development: 1974. $5.00. ^ 

3 films Hey What about Ust? (t8939),*'l" 
Is for Important (#8945) knd Anything 
They Wjynt to Be (18917) are produced -by 
tne above and iire Oery fl^ne. TOhy get 
at the core of the problem. 

The authors of Dick and Jane -as Victims 
($2.00) have analyzed 1364 stories in 
grade school readers and share their . 
\ analysis with us. Both elementary and 
I high school teaclfers wilL find this 
I book a valuable resource for detecting 
' sexism in textbooks. Write: Women on 
Words and Images, P.O. Box 2163, Prince- 
ton, N.J. (J8540. 



Free material is available by writing / 
F&tricia Fprester, Scott JTcreaman Co., 
1900 East^ke, Glenview, 111. 6002§. 
Ask for Improvino the Image of Women 
iiy Textbooks . Also write hcGraw li^J.1 



Book Co. , 1221 Avenue of the, Americas 
New York,^ N.Y^ 10020.^ Ask for sexism 
guidelines. Both these publications 
give us hints on how to mtjdif y our own 
language and writing to avoid sexism. 

7 Ke*ll l)o Itrourselves tjabout $3.00) from^ 
Nebraska Curriculum Development Center, 
Andrews HalX^ University of Nebraska^ 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 68508, has a fine 
outline of federal laws applied to sex 
discrimination. The book has a few 
other articles some people might ob- 
ject to., - ^ 

' 7\ You Won't Do - What Textbooks on U.S. ' 
Government Tell Girls is a bit special^ 
ized but maybe what you want for help 
in evaluating social stud'ies textbooks* 
Write: Knowt, Inc^^ Box 86031, Pitts- 



burgh, Pa. X5221 
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Todavo's Changing Roles: An^proach to 
Non«SexiHt Teacning (about 93.00) con- 
*taijis teaclier resources with curriculum 
related activities in specitic elemen- 
tary, i^itermediate, and secondary sec- 
ciona. riatej;iais can oef used ina'bulf-* 
contained unit or to f it in other dis- 
ciplines. Seems to me' that thb intor*- 
mediate section becomes. quickly sophis- 
ticated.* A teacher's realizing that 
'should be sufflci'ent to take care of 
the problem Ulf it exists) « Write: 
National Foundation for Improvement of 
Education, Suite 91?, 1156 Fifteenth 
St. ^.W.' Washington, DC 20005. 
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Th^ only simulation gome I came across 
related td sexism Us HERSTORY, published 
by^lnteract, P.o; Dpx 262,, Lakeside/ 
Calif. 920,40* For {leoplfi who want tio 
.spend some time on the top^c and tr^at 
\it in depth, this Is a good resource 
^t cost $12.00. I ordered^ it for- pet 
sal, and recommend you do the S2une«l 

UNtCEP, 331. Earitl 38th St., New York,*! 
N.Y^. 10016 dedilciit^ lt9 NE^VS 'to Wo- 
men in the Thir3 World during 19V5\^ 
Third World Womj»rl and Women, and Develbp " 
mont are available at $1^00 each"; ft" 
is difficult tolfind information on women 
in various countiries in encyclopedias 
and other reference books. The above 
, publications could* serve as such\ refer-.^ 
ence inj^our classroom. : | ' 

Eqi^al Partners (25 cents) brochure and ^ 
other information on IWY is available 
from U. S. Center for International > 
Women's Year, Meridi& House Internation- 
al, 1630 Crescent Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20009, This agency has b/sen 
sending nice kits on IWY ftee for the • 
asking. \ 

Also available is th^ UNICEF Secondary 
Teachers' Kid ♦54I0*'a't $1.50. ; it- fea- 
tures women in various countrlfbs. inr 
formation is good for supplemental use. 

The following agencies provide list of rion- 
sbxist bookd for libraries. 

' I ^ ^ A 

I myself have not been -able to check out 
these lists, but mcst^seem cheap enbugh 
to take the ris);. 

Feminists on Children's Hedia,^ P.O« Box 
4315, Grand Qentra] station. New York, N.Y. 
10017* 50 cents wj.t)i Xoi^'A^^^esso^ stamped^ 
envelope. Ask for ["Little Ml^s >luffot Fights 
Back*" " 

Lolli pd p'Powori Inc. P.O^ Box 1171, Chapel _ 
Hill, N. C. 2751^. Ask -for free list of^ 
non-sexist books. , 

Women's Pregs Collective, 5251 Broadway, Oak-. 
. land,, Calif. 94618 Provides list of non- 
sexist books. 

HORE GENERAL SOURCES: . 

*The New Women's Survival Catalog is an ex-, 
cellent reference book. It can oe " ordered 
from Coward, HcCann and Geoghegaih Berlceley 
Publishing Corp., 200. Madison Avenue, New 
York 10016. * ' 

''Women,'* a 25-mlnute slide presentation to 
commemorate Inter nat ional Women ' s Year , pre- 
pared by our institute, stairts witn a rat ion- 
afe for IWY as stated by^.N. Xt presents i 
famous women of the past and present, women's 
.historic search for equality, sexist conditional 
^ in foreign countries and In America, and con- ^ 

fludes with an appeal tg| women to recognize ex- 
loitatlon, appraise it, and, organize to over^ 
"^come it. (Discussion gubstlons tmd rdsoi^^Q 
sheet provided) This sllde^ presentation <^ 
. bQ .rented from the Institute fbr $3 to $10, 
depending on iibllity to pay. ^ » - - 

^ We Are Womett ,r*a 30 min. # color, 16 mm. film. 
* published by Motivational Medla# refutes atan- 
'dard, stereotyped copcepts of women. Wo^ld ' ' 

b«i especially helpful as' a discussion starter . 

,for junior and senior high Qjtudents* * 
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OLD PEOPLE: A FORGOTTEN SECTOR' \ 



\ 



GOALk AND RELEVANCE 

\ ^ ^ 

Maoy of\the values that;^od4y*s socij^ty 

^fosters s^ow themselves to be directly 

oppress iv\ to whole segments aur jK>p-. 

Illation* \^geism" is a relativ.ely new 

category of concern, but a close look 

at the way c^jh: culture treasures youth 

and beauty 'as ^od in themselves, and 

c^lls productivity the measure of per- 

sdnhood reveals the connections between 
. our traditiondl value systTem and our gen- 
erally outniljeous abuse of the elderly. 

It is important to be critical of these 
values, t'o know that human dignity, is 
not l^ited to' a particular age group, 
any luore than it is limited to a particu- 
lar racial group or sex; to know, simply, 
that being human as a' procegs" that goes.* 

from birth to death, with each stage >^ vices' for the elderly: nutrition, lo 

molded by and "bontributin^ to the others. ^ cally jaased service programs, and re- 

* • ^ research. The total prJp^kd b 

It IS .rmportant, too^ to "have a 3ense of ^^n-- ^^^^ . . , . 

"the lives of older adults 'in; this co'uatry, 
how those lives are .determirfed by our na- 
tional goals, and the kinds of steps that 
we .can take t6 alter; both our conceptip'n' 
and our treatment r,of the elderly. 



that income .with other employment, by 
^ deductions from both the social secur- 
ity and the payroll checks. 

4 Some people are able to supplement 
their^ income with saving^s or other in- 
vestments, but' the problem still stands; 
while costs skyrocket^nd new rfeeds, par- 
ticularly in the area of health care, 
continually joresent themselves, fixed 
incomes remain relatively, fixed. Pro- . 
pOsal to ^Tcre^se social security bene- 
fits dollarKpr dollar with cost of 
living increases face a,most uncertain 
legislative future . , ia. general , social 
security increases are pathetically 
little and much too late. " • • 

5. Various • titles of the Older Ameri- 
\ cans Act provide financing fbr ser-' 
^ vices' for the elderly: 



CONTENT AND METHODS 



\ 
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^ 1 . lo help students become more conscious 
of the cultural exultation of youth and 
writing-off the elderly, have them study 
TV commercials. Specifically, have them * 
keep track for several days of the ages 
of all persons in the commerMals, and the 
ages of.-those persons portrayed as the 
"beautiful^" people* What ages is it best 
•to be, according to these comlnercials? 

values are important? ^ 

2. Anottlier introductory ' study might be 
a comparison of how various cultures re- 
gard the elderly. On orfe level, have stud-' 
ents investigate, in person if possible, 
how the various ethnic groups in their com- 
munity (or region) regard the elderly. Are, 
th^re-extended family" arrangements where- 
by grandparents, for instance, live with 
or in close proximity to "theip children 
and grandchildren? Oji a wider, basis, have 
students investigate how American Indian 
tribes regard the ,elderly, and how other 
societies around the world do^ so. Have ^ 
stjaddnts Identify similarities and diffeV- 
, ences a^d then choose the ways they find 
best. Yqii might have them read "The Aged 
Poor in America" ess^y at the end of this ^ 
unit. * < 



3. One of the most pressing problems 
facing 'elderly is financial. Most older 
adults have no control over their sourpe 
of income, depending entirely on retirement 
and welfare benefits. Sociai security 
benef ij^ts operate in 'such a wa^y that a work- 
er is likely to receive a pension worth 
less than hal^ what he or she paid for it 
upon retirement;** is requj,red to live on 
q fraction of his or her accustomed income; 
•is penalized for attempts to supplement 



budget for 
1975 was $200 million. A lot of money? 
;5fes, until we notiqe that thpre are 
approximately 20 million a^ed persons 
in the, United States today.' That makes 
$10 per person per year for all social 
sei;vices, an^ the number of aged is 
steadily increasi*^g, »ds Improved^^ medi- 
cal technology keeps us alive fqt longer 
and longer*. The "proposed '1977 federal 
budget no more helpful*', e'specia\ly 
.in the area^^ medical care^ , , 

6. The ave^^fge monthly social security j 
check for a retired worker^is about $2^00, 
This comes out to around $2,400 a> year 
for a single person. Nov if he or* she > 
were accustomed to- a salary of $7,000 
a year, it .would be very difficult to 
make 'ends meet, with 1/3 the income. 
Mcike out a budget to plan how you'd 
spend youir money in a -'Situation like that, 
if you had n^ other source of income. 

BUDGET 

A. Food: ^sk your parents how much ifton- 
ey your f'amily spends on groceries j^n'^^a* 
month. Divide this amount by the num- 
ber of people in your fiunil-y. Pji^t'the 
amount herec* ' , • ^ • 

B. Rent:* Read the papi^r^'to find out 
how jnuch it costs to rent a*§mall, in- 
expensive apartment. Put l^he amount 
here: ' . 

C. -Fuel: Call. an ©il* company to ask 
how -much- it might have cost last wint 
to heat a one-bedroom apartment, 
the amount .here: ' , 

D. Spending Mone^: How"*^ muc^ money do 
you spend on this-n-that in a week? Mul- 
tiply by 4 ifour weeks per month) and 
put that amount here: _v 

E: Transportation: Calculate the cost 

of a bus tripjbi day, for one month. Put 

that -amount here: 

t. 

F. Ad 10% to ^11 the above expense.s 
for miscellaneous. Put the amount herei 



nter 
Put 
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' (RdmembQr t;hdt most' of the miscellaneous 
Boney'wiil probably have to go for medir 
©al expA\se^.-^nd even that may be insuf- . 
ficjent.) ' I 

' Pufc <:ha total «xpenses here: Compare your 
totaj. £o the $200 mentioned above. What 
would you do to fialance your budget? 
(Sniff) ' - e . 

-Let the students pretend (in role pi AY 
or extemporaneous discussion) that they are 
old persons ^-^t a city meeting for school 
taxes. Consider: ^yould you vote for or 
again3t school tax?^ Why? would your rea- 
^ns' chetnq^ if there were special tax 
breaks for senior citizens? 

8.--There are. a lot'of small steps that 
could "be taken to ease the financial bur- 
den on f he elderly. One thinks immediate- 
ly of rijduced bus fares, real estate tax 
rebates, sales tax breaks, etc. Let stu- 
'^.ents think of some more possibilities. 
Write 'to state and J.ocal officials to sug- 
gest t^em; sq6 wh,at else is being consid- 
ered in the legislature. A good place to 
get started on this project, is to write 
to the .Mat j.onal f ouncil on Aging for names 
of helpful people in "Congress, bills be- 
ing considered, etc. In Missouri, for 
instance, t'ax reform groups are trying to 
repeal the sales tax on food and medicine. 

. 9. Improvements in health care facili- 
ties .are urgently needed. All our^ health 
care system is focused on acute illness: 
problems that can be treated and cured in 
a relatively short time. The sick elder- 
ly,, victims of chronic illnesses, and 
needing ^ong-term care, have no place in 
such a system — they are unwelcome in hos- 
pitals, and care is-too often inadequate 
in conventional nursing homes. Write to 
H^ifvWrv^^C ' for their summary analy- 

ses of various National Health Insurance 
bills, and see how helpful such proposals 
are for the elderly. 

10. How does it feel to have a chronic 
pam or infirmity? Ask students- (2 ^or 3 • 
at a time) to simulate a disability 1^or 

a day by wearing gauze over their* eyes, 
earplugs, etc. 

11. Solutions to the dilemmas of the el- . 
derly are not to be^ found in simplistj,c 
concentration on improving institutional 
facilities — hospitals, nursing homes,"* etc. 
Only 5% of the nation* s elderly are found 
in 'such institutions: the other 95t are 

to a great extent caring for themselves 
or sharing the resources of family and 
friends. Local "Meals on Wheels" ^pro- 
grams provide opportunities for junior 
and senior high students to visit the 
^elderly who live alone. See p.J37^for fur-)- 
ther information on this. 

12. In order to go^in for ourselves a sense 
f the strengths and interests of older 
eoDle, it is imcxjrtant to soend time with 
hose who can teach us best — the older oeo- 

o themselves ; Invite some "felderlv oeoole 
to teach the class somethincr* to tell a 
storv, or j\i5t to visit. It mighb be best, 
in this case, to direct children towards 
orgamizations of -active, politically aware 
older people — the Gray Panthers, for |h- 
8tance--rather than a standard nursing 
homo viait where they would be more likely* * 



tf experience the desolation of the elder- 
ly. But Whenever students work with the 
elderly, it i-sr crucial that they try to 
draw forth from older people the uniqueness 
. each is and has-7their skills, their in- 
signts, their person. This is the "dig- 
nity*» component of justice as we understand 
. justice (see pp.;i36~37) . , 

13. At another point in the exploration 
of the subject, a vis^it.to a' nursing home 
— looking at son^e of the most serious dif- 
ficulties and sorrows of aging, as well as 
its strengths and possibiUties , When ' 
children have a chance to visit with an 
old person, they might think of some ques- 
tions ahead of time: 

What do you rememJper about your parents? 
How far back can you remember? 
What was it like to be young then? 
...to be black? 

What -is it like to be old today? 
What preparation did you have for be- 
coming old? 

What do yoQ remember about'^he old when 
you were young? ♦ 

14. There aire significant developmental 
stages in the self throughout the Aging 
process, Erik Erickson suggests the 
stages of *'generativity" (concern for the 
next generation) and "ego- integrity" (a 
sense of order and satisfaction toward 
dne's own life, and a sen§e, too, of the 
commonality of human experience) as the 
critical* human developments that take 
place in old age. Students, then, might 
make a bulletin board to build awareness 
that people still grow in old age ("Over 
the Hill?") with pictures of famou? people 
and significemt achievements past age 60. 

\. , 

15. Variation: put a time line on the 
wall marked with lite, ijtages and ages. 
Attach to it clippings, drawings, etc. per- ^ 
taining to different age groups. Old peo- 
Qpl©,<too, have interesting lives. (Try, 
"It was a Very Good Year") 
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FILMS' ' 

Public libraries often- have gpod.filpiS on 
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films for children, about the elderly, as 

many such films are primarily for older 

people. I 

Aging; Searching for Eternal Youth , from 

University of Cyfeilifornia Extension Media 

Center 

The Four Day Week , from 'McGraw-Hill Films 
Neil and Fred , from the National Film Board 
Of Canada 

Of Time, Work and Leisure , from Mass Media 
Associates ' 

To Die Todav ^ from Filmakers Library 
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POVERTY IN THS UNITED STATES 
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GOALS AND RELEVANCE 

To provide a system of analysis and a 
directrion for change^ 

To ^et in touch with persQnal feelings 
about poverty; 

To provide experiences of, as well as 
knowledge about, proverty, 

To look at poverty specifically as it 
exists in the U.S. and gain some under- 
standing of the interconnectedness of 
poverty with the "American way of life" 
and other economic factors'. 

INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES 

A. Methods of getting feelings and 
attitudes 



ast^e 



I. "Fish Bowl* 



Divide' into groups. Within each group, 
one portion is in center circle with the 
rest of the g^roup circled around. The 
outer circle listens but does not speak 
during the inner circle discussion. AC 
tne end, of the time period,^ stop the dis- 
cussion of the inner circle* and let the 
er.tirc <t;rout> respond. T»iis draws on al- 
ready existent knowledg,^, feelings, and 
brings these ta the surface and enables 
each person and tne group as a whole to 
see where they are. * 

Some statements vhich might be used for 
the inner circle discussion: 

— "Look what she's getting with food 
stamps; she's eating better than 

we do I" 

— •*what can you expect from people on wel- 
fare? If they'd pnly get out and work!" 

— "I pay my taxes and work hard. What 
does anybody do^r me?" 

. — "Why work when you can live it up on 
welfare?" 

2. Rarfk Order 

Present a set, of three items — e.g., "so- 
cial -security,, unemployment compensation, 
welfare" or "black, old, tinemployed" — 
have the group! each member of the *group, 
list them in preferential 'order and say 
them aloiid, and you chart the responses 
of the group. , 

3. Reaction Statement 

Write a provocative statement or flash or 
posts a picture in frdnt of the group. 
After time has been given to think about 
the stimulus, ask anyone to step to the 
front, and*react in any wa/ they choose 
for one minute. The other persons may 
not react in way to this personal 
statement, although each/all may be en- 
couraged to presertt thexr own reaction, 
to the initial stimulus. " ^ 



— "Women on Velfare, ought to^be steri- * 
lized. " , * ♦ ' 

— :'Pay::^ent must be made before the doctor 
will see you." 

— Pictures of a section of a street^ in the 
inner city, homes of tenant farmers/mi- 
grant workers, people in various stress-, 
ful situations. 

4. Value Game 

Designate four area's as "strongly agree," 
"mildly agree", "strongly disagree," and 
"mildly disagree". Have party.cipants 
place themselves in the area of their 
choice as you read through the cases. 
There probably . should be at least 15 cases 
to 3udge; Jthey shpuld be read through 
rapidly. , Discussion following the game 
is vital. ' ' ■ 

Some sample cases might be: 

— You hire'^a person to clean your home 
weekly. You pay. $13. 00 for an 8-hour day. 
You do not fjroviae a vacation, holidays, 
or sick leave. 

--A person living in the central city .bu^ 
a new bed from one of the downtown storaPf 
The store refOses to deliver to the are^ 
of the city where the 'customer lives. 

— An elderly person receives an 11% in- 
crease in Social S<icur-ity. The Supple- 
mental Security income is cut by pre- 
cisely this same amount. 

5. Voting 

In order to quickly survey the group, read 
the questions/statements and have each per- 
son show their response in this manner: 



« approve 
disapprove 
approve'. somewhat 
refuse to decide 



Sample stimuli might be: 



raise hand high 
tui;rf thumbs down 
rais^ hand halfway 
fold arms 
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••NO one 
work" - 



has a right to eat unless they 



Some'' samples might be: 

— How many of you feel that food stamps 
should be used only to purchase food7 

— How many of you think that hospital" 
workers have a ri^ht to strike? 

— "How many of you feel it is alright 
for insurance companies to cfharge more 
for the same policy to persons living 
within the city or parts of the city? 

— "How many of you believe it is, alright 
for banks to refuse to make honre loans 
to persons living in the city or certain 
parts of the city? \. 

It IS important in this exercise that 
there be between 4 and 14 items to vote 
on and that the items be phrased in a 
non-judgmental way. 

With all these methodological suggestions, 
the facilitator can be most helpful if 
the cases, examples,/ questions, state- 
merrtss, pictures, etc., a^e related to' 
the local situation.. The daily newspapers 
are a good source for what is actually 
happening in the area., 
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B. "Poverty f write Campaicjn for Human 

Development *f or more information) 

w 

1. How. •many persons Idvo below tKe poverty 
level in ,L'.S. (Poverty level - $5, 038 for a 
family of four) ? 

6 million 12 l^illion , ' * 

24 Hillioi T^x 36 Million fchec); <^ne) 

tf , * 

2 What percentage of poor people in Amer- 
ica receive some kind of public assistance? 
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10% 



25% 



40% 



60% 5c 90% 



3. What percentages of all welfare recipi- 
ents are able-bodied men? 



U 



12% 



35% 



501 



^ 

4. What percentage of poor people can ac- 
tually wofk? ^ 

121 __25'$ 'x- 30%^ ^'^^^ 1"^^^^ 

(€OF*are the eltlerly or children under 18; 
15i are motners wi^h children under 5) 

• 

5. What percentage of poor people capable 
of working do work full time or part t^me 
year^ round and are still poor? 



30i 



42% 



50% 



38% 



63% 



95% X 



6* If you live° in a ci-ty with a four ^r- 
son family, and your job pays the federal 
mipimum wage, now much above or below the 
poverty level wi'll your income be? 



-$200 



-$500 X equal 



+$187- 



+$649 



7. What percentage of all welfare recipi- 
ents are children, aged, disabled, or mo- 
thers vith young children? 



5% 



32% 



65% 



82% 



99% 



8. Fill in the blanks: What percentage 
of the following groups In U.S.A. are poor? 

Blacks 3 31 A merican Indians 90% Spanish 25t% 
White Americans 9% 

9. What percentage of all poor; in the U.S. 
are white? 56% *+ 11% Spanish speaking ori- 
gin. 

10. How many Americans are functionally 
illiterate? 



2 Million^ 
42 Million 



7 Million 



33 Million 



66-Million x 73 Million 



11. The median family ^income among white 
families m U.S. is about $13,400 x 
$10,000 $7,500 

(statistics current As of 2-1-76) 

CONTENT 

A. "Functional Analysis" 

This IS a means of examing phenomena, insti- 
tutions, etc I The basic premise is that the 
phenomena continue to exist because they 
support the basic value structure of soci- 
ety. More specif ically, ^they continue be- 
cause they support the value structui?e of 
the dominant group(s) within that society. 
Herbert Gans, from the Sociology Department 
at Colombia University has analyzed poverty 
in this light a^d suggests ^hat poverty will. 



remain m the United States so long as 
It continues to play a positive function J 
for the affluent majority ^, To quote 
from Herbert Gans, "The Positive Func- 
tions of Poverty," in thd. -Anierican Jour - 
nal of Sociology , and »eprinte<i with 
permission : 

1 . "The existence oi^ poverty makes sure* 
,that 'dirty work** is done. Every econo- 
my has such work: physically dirty or 
dangerous, temporary, dead-end and under- 
paid, undignified and menial jobs. These 
^ jobs can be filled by paying higher wages 
than for 'clean* work, or by requiring 
pe9ple who have no other , choice to do 
the dirty work and at ^low wages, in 
Amerioa, poverty functions, to provide 
51 low-wage labor pool that' is willing — 
or, rather, unable to be ''unwilling — to 
perform dirty work at low cost." 

' 2. "...the pooEi subsidize, directly 
and indirectly, many activities that 
t^nefit the af fluent. ... for example, 
domestics subsidize the upper middle 
^ and upj^^r classes, making life easier 
J for their employers and freeing affluent 
women for a Variety of professional, CUI7 
t;ural, civic, or social activities... *' 

"At the same time, the poor subsi- 
' ^ujre the' governmental economy. Because 
.local property and sales 'taxes and the 
ungraduated income taxes » levied by many 
states are regressive, the poor pay a 
higher percentage of their income in 
taxes than the rest of the pbpulation, 
thus subsidizing the many state and lo- 
caJL governrqental programs that serve , 
more affluent taxpayers." ^ 

t 

3. "...the poor buy goods which others 
do not want and tlfUs prolong their eco- 
nomic usefulness, such as day-old bread,' 
fruits and vegetables which would other- 
wise-*have to be. thrown out, secondhand 

• clothes, and deteriorating automobiles 
and^ buildings. They also provide incomes 
for doctors, lawyers ^^teachers, and o- 
thers who are too old, poorly trained, 
or incompetent t^ attract more afflu- 
ent clients. " 

4. "In addition, the poor perform a ♦ 
number of social and cultural functions. 
The poor can be identified and punished 
as alleged or real deviants in order to 
uphold the legitimacy of dominant norms 

The defenders 'of the desirability , 

of hard work, thrift, honesty, and mono- 
gamy need people who can l^e accused of 
being lazy, spendthrift, dishonest, and 

prpmiscuous to justify these norms 

Whether the poor actually violate these 
norms more than affluent people is still 
open to question." 

5. "...the poor function* as a relia- 
ble and relatively permanent measuring 
rod for status comparison, particularly 
for the working class, which must find 
and maintain status distinctions be-* 
tween itself and the poor...." 

6. "...they help to keep the aristo- 
cracy busy, thus justifying. its con- 
tinued existence. *^^iety* uses the 
poor as clients of settlement houses 
and charity benefits; indeed, it must 
have the poor to practice its public- 
mindedness so as to demonstrate its 
superiority over the nouveaux riches 



who devote themselves to conspicuous con- 
sumption. ** 

^ 

. 7. "Finally, the poor carry out> a num- 
ber of im^rtant political functions...*, 
the poor serve *as symbolic constitu- 
encies and opponents fof* several pol'i- 
tical groups. ... the poor, being power- 
less, can* be made to absorb the Eco- 
nomic and poiitica^ 90Sts of change 

» and growth in*American society ... .Ur- 
ban renewal projects to hold mdddle- 
class taxpayers and stores in the city 
and expressways to enable suburbanites 
to commute downtown have typically been , 
located in poor neighborhoods, since no 
other group will allow itself to be dis- 
placed. .. .The poor have al^o pai^d a 

.large share of the human cost o*f the" 
growth of American povfer ovej^se^s, f^r 
they have provided many of the, foot sol-- ' 
diers for Vietnam and other wars." 

8.. **X would also argue that no social 
phenomenon is indispensable; it may be 
too powe;:ful or too highly va^ue'd to be 
eliminated, but in most instctnces, one 
can suggest what Merton calls 'func- 
tional alternatives* or equivalents for 
a social phenomenon, that is, other so- 
cial patterns or policies which achieve 
the Scune functions but avoid the dysfunc- 
tions." ^ ^ 

from Herbert cans, "The Positive Functions 
of Poverty, " More Equality . Copyright 
1972 by Her^jert cans. Reprinted with per- 
mission of Pantheon Books (Raftdom Hou^e) , 

B. Justice 

Justice is a situation thdfc^exi^sts when 
each person and all persons have the 
possibility of controlling their ,own 
lives; that is, when the possibility 
of choice is real and when the common 
goooof the whole becomes effective in 
the lives .of all persons. See Part II, 
MEANING OF PEACE AND JUSTICE,^ es- 
. pecially pp.Sl3t-37«^ ' 

C. . Assumptions \ 

It* is a sociological principle that in 
order to bring about ohange, we must 
identify and examine the unconscious/ 
unexamined assumptions upon which we 
operate. Only at that point. can we 
make conscious decisions about those 
assumptions. 

1. S^me assumptions upon which we 
operate in the U.^. 

a. Resources are not for all; they 
bel^orig to the highest bidder. 

b. Food, clothing, shelter, health 
care are not rights of persons,, but 
are rewards for work. ' « 

c. The right \b privatg- property 
is exclusive and inalienable. This 
right supercedes persons, both in their 
rights and their needs. 

d. The right to profit is unlimited. 
It supercedes persons, both in- their 
rights and in their needs. 



e. Institutions, are supreme, not per- 
sons (some examples of institutions might 
be law, order, etc.) 

; • . 

2. Some problem areas that avd related ^ 
to these assumptions ^ 

a. I Employment* * . 

Jobs are the means of access to resources. 
'"Society" demands that persons work if 
they are to earn," be clothed, etc. At 
the same tiine, jbbs are not available for 
all and, 4n fact,;> tjiis is the intended 
policy (a 41 unemployment rate is considered 
to be "full^mihoyment'') . ^his means that 
a certain^afccentage, of persons are never 
""intended be a part of the work-force-^. 
This perc^^^tage figure doe&^ not* taJ^e 'into 
consideration those persons who are related 
to the work-force only marginally — seasonal 
and part-time workers / etc.^ Health ha- 
zards an^ safetj/ standards are still a ma- 
jor .prdblem for* workers in specific jobs;^ 
for example, miners, chemical plant workers. 

Many institutions within the society are 
job-related: unemployment insurance, pen- 
sions, retirement, social security # etc. 
Therefore, some persons have th^ir access 
cut off foj: their entire lifetime becuase 
they are never able to be in the inaiftstreaiu' 
of the work-fojjce. More specifically on 
this matter, social security has the lowest- 
paid earners paying the highest percentage 
of income and getting the lowest return (so 
that the person who has had thd greatest 
drain on ificome during his working years 
has also the greatest need ^at re£irement and 
yet receives the lowest benefits) . 
• 

b. "Success" and "Failure"^ 

Those persons who do not make it within the 
system are seen as defective persons and 
therefore any way in whic)^ society related 
to those persons can be punitive, restric- 
tive, 1 imi$: e d , e t c ^ « ©is f i ne . One exampl e ^ _ 
6£ such a relati6nsh|.p is the welfare system. 

(1) Welfare for the poor 

Much of what. is considered "fact* dn ^elfare 
is in fact "myth"*i) See the answers to the • 
"Poverty Quiz", above, and the data on 
food. stam1)S on pp. 130 , for the facts. 

(2) Welfare for the rich 

• ■ • ' 

The same criteria/ however, do not apply 
to businesses which^do not make it. Govern-- 
ment subsidies are given — e.g./ Lockheed, 
Penn Central, etc. One example of such, a 
relationship is the tax system. According 
to the 16th Amendment, .the government is 
to tax income regardless of its source. 
,However, there are exceptions in whole or, 
in part when the income is from oil, land, 
stock market, bonds, etc. . This is clearly 
"welfare- for the rich.** 



Poverty as Powerlessness 

1. Why IS welfare for the poor** so little in 
comparison Vith the ^e^fare for the rich in 
this country? It is l:^rgely a question of 
power. To under stcui<j poverty correctly, is* 
to appreciate the relative powerlessness of, 
the poor (see WORLD HUNGER, pp. 130-3:2.; 

and GLOBAL DEVELOPMENT* AWD POVEjlTY, pp4 ||0-|3 / 
and THE MEANING OF l>EACE AND JUSTICE,* \ 

pp/a36-.T7; ;;iH3-44 v ' . * 

2. An ej^cellent series ^of .case stiudies de- . 
roonstra^mg the powerlessness of the poor 

in the U.S. is the Campaign fbr Human De- 
velopment study-'entitled Pove^rty in Amer - 
ican Democracy . Sr. June WilkerSon at Re- 
gina High School in Minneapolis is develop- 
ing, a teaching unit aroupd this*wor}c and 
It shoula available in the. spring of 
1976. * To cite just one example from the 
CHD stuclYr-45% of ^he poor iij the U.S.''*. 
live in -families J/here^the head of the house-^ 
hold" does work full ^or" part * time but the 
job does Jiot 'p^iy a Just wage or pf fer i^gu- s 
lar worX. Yet we still find most people 
blaming^the victim<^ , blaming the pocxr for 
their 'condition. ' _ ' . . • 

3. See WORLD *HUNGER, pp. 130 , for a dis- 
cussion of the situation of food stamp re- 
cipients in 1975-76.^ 

4. The best snort ayiaiysis of poverty in 
the U.S. as powerlessness is contained in 
the Pastoral Letter ot the- Catholic Bishops 
of Appalachia, entitled This Laod is Home 
to Me; Powerlessness in Appalachia (out- 
lined on pp.aH3-HH' available fr;om the 
•Catholic Committee on Appalachia. A multi- 
media kit: based on the Pastoral has^ been 
developed by KCM* Productions (P.O. Box 2033, 
Stamford, Conn. 0&096),'as a first step in 
presenting the people, the plight and the 
struggles of Appalachia. The slide presenta- ' 
Jti6n component pictuj^os «the effects of the 
economic exploitation of Appalachia on both 
the people and the ^and.* In the process it ^ 

. capt4jres some of* the beauty of the people, 
as does the ^ccompanymg record (and ad- 
ditional slidl^s) of 10 '''Songs of the Moun- , 
tains." However, since the 'slj.de presen- 
tation does not adequately describe the 
economic causes of the poverty and does not 
point out in any detail suggestions for action, 
it i}eeds to be supplemented (ideally' by the 
Pastoral Letter itself). An 80-pa^e "Tea- 

,chers Guide" describes many different re- 
sources ("films, books, teachers manuals » 
Scriptural references, action projects); 
but leaves it to the teacher to figure out 
how to use any of them. Finally, the con- 
clus'ion of the slid^ presentation. states - 
strongly that a^ response to the poverty/ex- 
ploitation of Appalachia (and elsewheije) is * 
part of what it means to be a follower of ^ 
Jesus. Cost: $104.95.. 

METHODOLOGY * ^ • J ' 

1. For little children, urban poverty can be 
frightening, especially for people who are 
not poor. One approach may be to help child- 
ren to understand and appreciate the city, % 

, its novelties and adventures, its terrors 
and oppressions. * 

2. "The Poverty Game" 



c>Elmer*s glue, scissors, a packet of 
bright construction paper, an assort- 
ment of dull, faded construction paper, 
scrap paper, foil p(iper, vividly col- 
ored tissue paper, pipe cleaners, dir- 
ty yarn, soda straws-, clean yarn, ci-, 
garette butts, etc. Numbered en- 
velopes containing pieces of construc- 
tion paper marked one cent, two cents, 
three cents, four cents, five cents, 
according to the needs described below. 

b. Preparation * 

Divide 'your group into the following 
categories: citizens (the majbrity 
of .your group) , storekeepers, a police- 
man, welfare workers, a clergyman, an 
organizer of the poor, a group of ob- 
servers, and a game supervisor to keep, 
the game moving*. 

Citizens indiscrimi;iately receive money 
on this scale: in a grqiip of ten, three 
have no money, two have tferee cehts, 
two have six cents, one has ten cents, 
one has twelve cents, and lone has seven- 
teen cent's.. A larger groAp would have 
more wealth but a wider distribution 
of poverty. For instance, in a group 
of twenty pariiicipants: six have no 
money, four have three 'cent^, two have 
ten cents, four have six cents, one has 
twelve cents, one has fifteen cents, and 
one has twenty cents. The welfare work- 
ers receive* half-cents to give as wel- 
fare payments and the' storekeepers^ have 
money for change. 



a. Supplies 
A collection of magazinej, a quantity^of 



GO 



c»^Plan of Action 

The citizens are told they must produce 
a collage in twenty minuteB. They 'are 
given sealed .money envelopes 'and told 
that Supplies are sold a^i various stores 
At the end of the time period, every 
citizen must have a collage to hang on 
th<i wall. ^ 

Storekeepers sell materials the workers 
need. In a glue, store, one dab of El- 
mer's glue costs one cent; in an equip- 
.ment store, scissors are three cents; 
in a paper store, a small sheet of 
colored tissue paper is two cents, 
construction paper is three cents, and 
scrap materials may be any price. ^ A* 
junk store has 'such items as pictflres 
torn from magazinfes,^ chicken feathers 
and wilted flowers. ' Storekeepers may 
overcharge, sell wealthy customers i- 
tems on^. credit, sbll 'damaged merchandise 
or bargain with the customers. The poor 
should be, mistreated*. Near the end of 

. the time liitr4.t, store}ceepers can in- 
crease or reduce prices. They can send 
a i>ol iceman to collect an I.O^U. A 

^ citizen can be. sued for not paying. 

The police patrol the area. * They spy 
on the poor and harass them. They es- 
pecially watch for cheating an^ .steal- 
ing. They rough ^up offenders. They 
ridicule poor people and side with the 
wealthy. They make arrests and place 
offenders in a "jail"«*fo;r one to ,five 
minutes. 

.The welfare worker has a few half^cent 
pieces. He assists the poor, but re- 
quire^ them to fill out long forms and 
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wait for long periods before receiving 
help. He asks personal questions liite: 
•What will you do with your money?* How, 
much roon^y did you get? Have you tried 
to get money ^somewhere else?" Me gives 
one-quarter and, one half -cent allowances. 

The Clergyman gives out very little money, 
tHe talks about the poor people's rela- 
tionship to the church and gives money 
only if people promise to attend church. 
He asks several rich people for money 
for the "poor. 

The supervisor is <:he director of the 
game. He must^know who is assuming 
what role and who has money. He acts as c 
catalyst and is very pushy and insult- 
ing. He demands that the poor produce 
more^ work but is v^ry critical of thdir 
wqrk: Ho recocts even t)\e finished prod- 
ucts saying they could have boon better. 

The organizer of the poor attempts to unite 
tiiem. He can organize sit-in's, demonstra- 
tions, boycotts, or whatever. He may a- 
chieve his goal lO either a constructive 
or destructive way. Th6 police are* very 
much opposed £o such activity and act 
accordingly. 

The observers have a list of citizens an^ ' 
how much money eacn nas receivoa. They 
recoVd the comments and interaction Of 
the group for l^ter discussion. 

d. Conclusion \ 

At the end of the ^ game, all collages are dis- 
played. The participants may ^eer or cheer 
The supervisor should^ask Jthe feelings of 
the participants and compare then\ to real 
life situations. They should note who 
has money at the end of the game. 

3.' Other ,games 



family) to pay for it and then figure 
hovt much could be spent on existing un- 
met social and human needs in your city: 
lioalth care^ housing, transportation, 
education. 

c. Assumptions . Take the assump- 
tions examined earlier and try to de- 
cide how the"^ assumption (s) affect(s) 
you in your daily life and how it af- 
fects our institutions (church, family, 
school, state, ate.) and how it affects 
relationships. -/Ask yourself questions 
until you are in touch with the root 
problems stemming from the assumption. 
Try to plan a course of action which 
woulJ enable persons to counteract ef- 
fects of inhibiting assumptions. 

d. Lobby. Organize a student lob- ' 
by to investigate the welfare legis- 
lation proposals, to decide to sup- 
port a bill, to try to influence the * 
state legislators to vote for this bill, 
to educate others to the need for such . 
legislation and to solicit their support. 
In Missouri, contact the Missouri Cath- 
olic Conference in Jefferson City for 
assistance. A staff member has been 
hired to work on the area of welfare 
reform. Also available is a newsletter 
published by the Missouri Association for 
S»-.cial Welfare and listing current bills 
before the state legislature and what 
can be done in support of such measures. 

RESOURCES/BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A. Teacliers Guides or Manuals 

1. The Campaign for Human Development, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20005, has published a num- 
Jier of materials for elementary a^nd 
secondary schools: 



a. "Horatio Alger" — available from the 
„^troDOlxtan Detroit Welfare Reform Coali- 
^tion.'. - . • 

f 

b. •'Star Power"*— sfe GLOBAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND POVERTY, p. I 1 1 . 

4. Consciousness-raising projects • 



a. Contact doctors, dentists, -private 
hospitals to see if they will accept medi- 
caid patients, and under what co'hdicions, 
etc. Make a rating chart to, include such 
items as personnel* cleanliness, , availa- 
bility, etc., and '|ate institutions on the 
same rhnrt . .t'or <^xarpVlo» rate hospitalb 
(suburban, private; city, prjlvate; city; 
county) , storers (suburban chain food; city 
Cham food; suburban neighborhood food; 
city neighborhood; suburban chain drug; city 
chain drug; suburban chain hardware; city 
chain hardward).. In collecting the data 
Qn the stores .which are in* a different 
noighljorhood from yours, use only public 
transportation. » 

b. B-1 Bomber 
Take a weapon system like the B-1 Bomber, 



a. For elementary students < there is 
a 5-module packet on poverty, focusing 
individually on Spanish-sf)eaking people, 
American InttLans, Black Americans, the 
elderly^ and rural white poor. 20C each. 

b. For iVigh School students, there 
is%3i 5-module packet, each focusing on 

a generic question: 1^ what, is poverty; 
2) who are the poqr; 3) where are the 
poor; 4) why does po^ver^y exist;, and S) 
what is our response* to«, poverty. 20^ 
eacft . 



c. Source Book on Poverty, Develop - 
ment and Just j ice — which focuses on the 
Script.ural basis for**involvGment in • 
these concerns, the social mission of » 
the Church, social sin, Christianity as 
a life-style, and education to justice. $1.50 

d. 48-page catalog/bibliography" of 
books, tapes, articles, films and fiTm 
strips, simulation games, records^, etc.,- 
dealing with poverty justice 4^nd develop- 
ment. 

2. The metropolitan Detroit Wei faxfe. Re-- 
form Coalition in conjunction with the 
Justice and Peace Commission of the Arch- , 
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which will cost taxpayers about $92 billion diocese of Detroit has developed an ek- 
When aJLl 241 planes are completed and are* cellent curriculum on poverty and wel- 
opcrating {if...)r and compute how much willfare within the U.S. economic system. 
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Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 482^6. 

^3. The Missouri Catholic Conference (P.O. 
BOX 1022^ Jefferson Ctiy, MO. 65101) has 
published a small •'Public Assistance Pri- 
mer" — 4 progranuned pamphlet about welfare- 
itis/ 14 pages, and is useful for 3»inior 
and senior high and for adults. 25C per 
copy? bulk rates are available. 



B. FILMS- 
CAUTION: Make sure that negative images 
of the poor are balancefi with portrayals 
of their values and contributions to life. 

"Hangman"— 12 minutes, color, avtiilable 
(St. Louis) in the public libraries- 
eloquent statement of man's hiving no ^ 
choicq but to speak out against all in- 
justice or he is doomed. Based on the 
poem by Maurice Ogden. 

-The* String Bean"— 17 minutes, color, 
available (St. Louis) in the public li- 
braries—a beautiful story about old age 
and loneliness and iQve. 

"Home of the Free*'— 8 min^^tes^ color--a 
series of comments by poor people in dif- 
ferent pa.rts of the U.S., especially 
their filings and attitudes. Available 
from the Campaign for Human Development 
(in^St. Louis, call 533-1887). 

"Land of the Brave"--8 winutes, color— ^ 
the faces and voices of the 30 million 
poor throghoO)t America today, dispell- 
ing the stereotypes of the poor as lazy 
and uncaring. Al^o available at -dioce- 
san CHD officesV ^ . ^ 

^ILMS (senior high and adults) 

"Hunger in America", 52 min, bfcw, Jocuses 
. on the millions of hungry in this coun- 
trA Rental ^fron P.OA ^17.50 

"Huriger^in St, Loui's", :20 min, color, 
study by KMOX-TV on the hungry in St. 
Loui^ in 1975. Rental free -from Food 
Crisip N&twprk, 4050 Lindel]^, St. Louis> 
314-6?8-2077. 

•*rhe Pdbr Pay More", 55 min, b&w, An ex- 
ploitation by supermarkets, furni'cure 
and appliance stores, and finance ^m-^ , 
Aanies. Rental from yo.ur local AFL-CIO , 
office is $3; from U of Calif. Exten- 
sion Media Center is $13.50 (UCAL) ^ 

4 

"Poverty in R^al America," 28 min, b&w, 
on the grinding poverty of B^ack, Jflhite, , 
Indian, and Chicano r^ral poor, particu- 
larly.the lack of quality education. Ren- 
tal free from the U.S. Oept of Agriculture. 

•Unseen Suburbia," 27 min, b&w, 1969, 
on the needs of* a migrants worker, «^ job- 
, less miner, and other* employed. Rental % 
is $12 from NBC Educational Enterprise, 
30 Rockefeller Plazas NY 10003. 

"Banks and the -Poor", 59 min,-b4w, 1970, 
on the role of bank ihvtfstment and loan 
practices in^maintaining slums and gjiet- ^ 
tbs. From UCAL for $^8. 



' C . LEGISLATIVE ACTION 

We recommend the newsletter of Network, 'the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation, 
the ^dOQuments and testimony 0f the U.S. 
Catholic Conference and other Church groups 
for further information and action sugges- 
tions on such matters asi*housin^, food stamps, 
health care,' and employment'. Getting on 
their mailing lists is inexpensive and is a 
tremendous source of information and action. 

D. BOOKS/STUDY PROGRAMS 

See the "Macro-Analysis" Program of the Move- 
ment for a New Society, described in Part IV, 
p.34a. 

John K. Galbr«:^ith, Economics and the Public 
Purpose (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1973) 
--perhaps his best effort, describing the 
U>,S. econdmy and developing alternatives. 

. The Affluent Society (New Amer- 
ican Library) . . >. 

John Kain, Race and Poverty (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice Hall, 196^) . 

Ferdinand Lundberg, The Rich and the Super 
Rich (New York: L. Stuart and Co., lybb) . 

Frances F'ox Piven and Richard A. Cloward, 
Regulating the Poor , (New York, 1971). . 

See bibliography in JUSTICE AND POLITICAL * 
ECONOMY, Especially Economics and the Gospel , 
in INSTITUTIONAL RACISM and other units in 
this series on "Institoitional Violence" 

The Incidence and Effects of ^overlyin the US 
-•(Boston: Allyn & Bacon, l^egivset o^ iO 
paperbacks and instructor's* guidq. Sidney 
Lens, Poverty: America's Enduring Paradox (NY: 
Crcinweli, 156*>)— story of the richest natidn * s 
unwvn war. • 

WillVw^ Ryan, ^ Blaming ithe Victim (NY: Pantheon 
BookS, 1971)— analysis of the warped logic 
thatWables many people, to bQlieve that 
it ls\ the cjiaraoteristics of the poor that 
are t\e fundamental causes of poverty. ^ 
MidjadUL Harrington, 'gie Other America (Bal- 
timore! Penguin, — chapters describe 
vardoua poor groups; an excelliJnt study 
which helped start the "War on Poverty." 

Po^rtyUmid Plenty: The Americcin Paradox ^ 
(Presiofent's Commission on income Main te- ' 
nance Programs); US Gov. Printing Office, 
.1969 — has\ important statistics. 

* \ t « « 

E-. PICTURES ^ \ . 

\ ' ' 

"qontrast"A-between rich and poor + quotes 
and sourcesVi From National Council of 
Churches, 4^5 Riverside Dr., NV 10027. 



"The Deprive( 
From Seabury 
10017. 



" — moving photos of the poor. 
Bookstore, 815 2nd Ave., NY 
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RELEVANCE AND GOALS 

Like competation, like automation, propa- 
■ ganda (and i.ts daughter, advertising) 
, emerges naturally in a techiiological so-, 
ciety. What do we want for tnat society, 
our society? Justice and peace in the hu- 
man cAmmunit/. But peace does not pre- 
vail; land propaganda sides with, forces — 
operating against peace in the world. We 
want ^ examine propaganda more closely, 
in order to be more critical of Its impact 
on Us, and to put us in tighter con- 
trol of our own lives. Let's know the 
forces which constrain us; thereby we 
will work with potency for peace and 
justice, staifting with our classrooms 
where v»e first find ourselves, and movin*^) 
into every dimension of our lives. 

Propaganda, especially of a political na- 
ture, surrounds us. In the recent past, 
"The Penta^^on Papers" have demonstrated 
how much irtf9rmation the governmerjt with- 
holds from the people it represents. We 
2ilso discovered through tho30 documents, 
that, without lying, the government can 
create an. entirely deceptive impression 
of t'he state of the country and the , * 
world. The Watergate Transcripts ^re a 
more current excimpie of this. cy;iiCiti 
/America lives easily with such irealitie^. 
The political manipulation of language 
has become a national spoVt which all^ 
are invited to play. Can we begin to show 
our children how to see through the muck, 
which has no pervaded the* advertising ' 
world as well? As peaceraAkers, we want 
to develop our sense of outrage at thiTS 
disregard for truth. ^ 

CONTENT AND METHODOLOGY ' • , * 'i 

1. Ptopa^ndit and advertising, two very 
closely-rrelated problems in car society, 
both aim at moving people to action of. a 
particular kind. Advertisia*^ need hot 
always propa9andi3tic; but wfi find , 
It more so all the ..time. We can dafine 
"propaganda" as.^^the use of all the most; 
efficient .means to move people to action 
of a certain kind." " ■ * 

2 . Wfry(^>s, that so bad? 'Is propaganda 
J^d^?^i»5a(ne have suggested that propaganda 

,X^^^ev4.l| because it filled' with lies. 
Historyyhas shoVrn^that the most effective 
producers^ of propagcmda rarely lied. It 
IS no longer necessary to lie in order to 
move people to the kind of action you 
, seek; it Is necessary to da everything ^ 
that you can thxnlc of to do. Lying hurts 
credii>ilit;y; people will n<it be moved to 
action by someone t^ey do not believe. In 
propagandists will chose 'their 



nature of propaganda .in their world; let's 
•help them become even more critical, even 
more aware of alternatives. Children* can 
know that society can be better than it 
IS at the present, and can put^ their ideas 
to work. 

4. To heighten student awareness\of 
piopagafidized language and propagai\diised 
ways of thinking in everyday life, fhe 
game "Propaganda '%b^ Milton Bradley is 
excellent. 

5. Propaganda (a method) is the same, 
no matter who does it. Sometimes we 
think of the propaganda as true, and if 
we believe what we say, then {propaganda 
IS an acceptable w^y for us to move peo- 
ple to action. Think about something^ 
you hold strongly, perhaps a religious 
belief. Remember that any information 
or belief can be propagandize^!, no matter 
how sacred or important. Is it right to 
use , any means to make people believe ^ 
something .tm{56rtant? Help the children 
designate limits for moral means of per-, 
suas^ion. Would you propagandize people 

".for their own good"? ■ 
«» ^* 

6. For youi*' students'^ try out differ- 
ent situations to see how propagahda 
might work. Let^children role-play the 
creat^ion^pf ifati^e imprtfssionsr Sell- 
ing soarp on TV; annojancing a school as- 
sembly; defending a political candidate; - 
emcee-ing aa Olympic aporting e\^t; 
teaching history^. • v ^ \. 

"7. propaganda is alienating;,, the per- 
son who produced propaganda is always, 
separated by power, from the persoh whg* 
IS propagandized. The propagandist needs 
only 'the action' from,"*the 9ther, 1€ 1 ' 
want a person to act in a'particular 
way. for me, and I want nothing more from 
t1iaV oerson, the oerson has ceased to be 
a unique human being for ^me. Ask your 
children how they feel when they have 
« deceived someone they know. Ask how they 
. feel toward someone who has deceiV(id thera. 
Relate this to discussion of community,. ^ 
Can propaganda bring* people togetherTj 

8^ You may want to do yqur. own analy- 
sis of propaganda with your students..^. 
Seek, youi; own data.* A worksheet is in- 
cluded with this unit^ or xc^e uV your 
own. First discern with them the dif-^ ^ ^ 
ference\between "fact^? 'and "o^inic^n"/ 
emphasizing ^that this distinction is ' 
rough at best (even "facts" can conflict) . 
Then watch a TV commertsial together, if 
^ou can. The best is a. familiar one. 
Analyze it together; then ask the child- 
ren to do' one on their own at home, 
iscus^ in a group what advertisers ' 
hink about people.. Let this lead into 

' if 



stead/ , ^ ^ 

* truths to create kn xmpr-essipn; perhaps they^^deas about consumerism and ecologj^, 
will employ subtle psychological coercion, feasible. 
The nature of all propaganda is that no 
ways ard forbidde(\. 
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3. W§ only become aware of these trends 
in ouj; society slowly. To prepare our ' 
students to be peacemakers in the soci- 
ety in which th^y will live, "a society 
scarred by power-seeking and profit- 
peeking exploitatioiUqf people, we/ need 
to introduce them to critical thinking 
at an».^arly age. Even children in the 
middle .grades caa understand much of the 



A Worksheet for p/opaqanda/Adver tiding * 
NAME*0£^ AD 
WliEN WAS IT ON? 

WIIAT DID THE tlAKER WANT TO TELl^ YOU? 
WHAT WAS 'FACT AND WHAT WAS OPINION?* 

^•nrosE opmioN was it?' 
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WHO ARE THEY SPbAKiNG TU/ Children or Adults, 
rich or jxjor, smart or dumb, whiXe or black? 

CAN YOU THINK OF WHAT THE AEf-MAKER MIGHT BE 
TRYING TO SAY ABOUT PEOPLE? ithat they ^ 
Should drinX beer, be clean, smoke ciqar-* 
ettcs, smell good, be rkch, always smi4-»" 
inq, etc) ^iK>pula£ity vs. service) (fan 
vs? creativity) 



Vo 



YOU AGREE WITH WHAT THE MAKER SAYS? 



OuestWns for the Teachei : 

What assomptiunb do the {producer b make about 
the audience? Are they right? What facts- 
'about that audience limit its awarei»ess of 
the messaqe and its deeper values? 

what >irt' the limits on your own awareness? 
:^f> yo-a a ;rve or diiaqree with the main 
nK»ssax}e. * :tow wuald yoa advertise your 
views?*' * 

Sec WORLD Hi'NOER, p.l3fe, for interpreting 
oomnorcials jrelatmq to t'^od, 

*9. bometimutf we can say one thm^j to pro- 
duce a diff<?rent impression m someone 
el3i!*3 nmd* Young chiWren can act out 
vignettes such ab*: Mary has 40 pieces of 
car;dy'. Ten of her friend^ are with her. 
th^ have no- pandy. *To one triend Mary 
gj^ves one piece of candy* Mary tell^ her 
mother, "I gave candy to my friend." Mo- 
ther 'says^ -Mary, how very generous of yq*il" 

10. Other discussions about propaganda: 

^--It IS diverge; it is a* tool which can be 
used fdr any activity or belief, in any 
setting. Consider ho'mes, prisons, nations; 
schools, as locations for propaganda,. ^ 

— jIt re^quires powers if propaganda is the 
use of rtanj moans to pdrsuade people to 
action, 'the propagandist must have access to 
^ these ways. of persuasion* Imaginatively 
brainstorm to per&unde people in«the Uni- 
ted States to engage m a particular acti- 
vity. Who has the power to control each * 
means of ger^uasiQn? 

-c-It s^tfe the tone for a complete torj/ot^ 
^hu»ah rela^tiQP.shipSL. Cons;der the way tele- 
"^vision adVertjisin^ reinforces the American 

*Afrtues of confor^yvy and competition. 

— Propaganda is subtle. Thfc oppression of 
• the Jewish peoplW m Germanj^^ began xn a 
seemingly harmless way. The first step 
tak^n was the definition and identification 
of Jews written into law. The steps es- 
calated as follows: 

b. Intermarriage outlawed. 

c. Jews expelled^from Civil Service jobs, 

d. Raoh Jews forced to sell out of 
corporations. 

Savings frozen. \ . . 

f. Property ownership forbidden — 
ghet toes . created* 

g. Labor camps formed. t 

h. Killing begins. 

By xthe time the serious steps began., the^ 
oppressed people were separated *f j?om any 
sympathetic', support? (Step g.). This is 
a clear example of the effective use of 
^roany means- .to a desiired goal (extermination 
'oTjewj}) . Lies, we see, are not jiecessary* 



11. How can toys be propaganda? Ask 
children to name the 5 things which they 
most like to play with. What helps you 
decide which toys you like? e.g., your 
parents, TV, other kids? How do you 
hear aboat toys you have, even before 
you have them? How do you feel when you 

.^seo a toy you would like on television? 

12. Help children to understand the 
propagandized language of politics at 
the present. Former President Nixon's 
statements provide a wealth of material 
here. With older childreli, discuss 
the emotional effect of expressions 
like "national security", "protective 
reaction stri-kes" in Vietnam, etc. A 
classic example occurred after the abor- 
tive raid on a P.O.W. camp in the north 
of Vietnam a couple of years prior to 
the end of the war. It was during foot- 
ball season, and 'foreign policy issues 
were being put into football terminolo- 
gy frequently. The President spoke of 
the idea of anotHer attempt to find the 
P.O.W.s with the language:' just as in 
football r if a play doesn't work the 
first time, you come right back with itl 
Since that makes a lot of sense to foot- 
ball fans (abojut half the American popu- 

-lation). It thereby makes sense in a 
' foreign policy context. The logic of 
the sporting situation is used to make 
jjoliti.cal ^jituutions, illogical in them- 
selves, seem logical. 

13. Symbols play an important role in ^ 
politics and propaganda of .all kinds. 
People have a number of gut-level visu- 
al-emotional Associations with little 
awareness of it.^ We can invite our 
children to be^in to recognize the as- 
sociations they make, and the meaning 
of these associations. These might 
begin in the mid^e grades • 

Show the children 10 or 15 slides with 
high political symbolism: e.g., the 
American flag, John F. Kennedy, a 
hammer & sickle, the Statue of Xilserty, 
Chinese peasa^its, a US marine, a So- 
viet political rally, the U»S. Presi- 
dent, etc. Or invent your own. 

Ask the students \o write the kind of 
feeling they experieaped looking at the 
• ^lide: very bad, ba'd, little or no feel- 
ing, good, vory good. Gather the re- 
sults and present them to the children • 
Ask why people have isad feelings about 
certain symbols and where did these 
feelings come €;jom? Students will soon * 
discover that their responses^ have to 
do with 'political attitudes, usually ac- 
quired from their family, rather than 
^ information ^.a-tH^red. 

r The exercise domoDstrat:es to the students 
that their response, to symbols that re- 
present or are threatening to American 
cultural values is influenced by past 
learning stereotypes and expectations.- 
How would you. have responded to the sym- , 
bols if you had been brought up in 
another society? ^ 

For further explanation of this exercise, 
see William Nesbitt, Teaching About War 
and War Prevention (Foreign Policy As- 
sociation) 
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OTHER IDEAS 

. 1. How much discrimination can^'my own 
students reasonably do^in judging tele- 
vision commercials and news? What ex- 
periences can t provide for them to in- \ 
crease their powers of perception? 

2. Discuss how technology and psycho- 
logical factors' work together to in- 
hibit clear perception of the worTd 
around us- Could technology work in* 
ending propaganda? 

3. How IS propaganda and advertising 
related /to justice? to competition? 
to materialism? to US foreign policy? 
to the Sermon on the^ Mount? 

4. To stimulate critical thinking 
and perception m your student, * 
replicate some of tne famous socio- 
logical studies of attitude cnJTnge 
m yovir own classroom. See works of 
Heider, Hovland, Samoff. 

For example, think up an easy percep- 
tion problem, like "Which of the^e 
two lines is longer?" The problem 
should be devised such that^ the answer 
is obvious. Tell three students about 
the experiment m advance, and ask 
them to give the wrong answer for every 
line pair wnen tney are as/cea tv mai^e 
the judgement. In front of the class, 
invite the ^ree and a fourth person to 
participate. Ask each to decide 
which line is longer in each pair. 
Each should answer aloud, and the 
naive student should respond last. 
Talk about what happened and how each 
felt, "Discuss how conformity pres- 
sures our thinking. 
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Concern about juAtico uust invplvt every 
aspect of our lived*. The econooic /I if e ^ 
of our country is no exception T Syeteaicr 
inequities keep sooe citizens powerful 
and wtll-fedi 'while others starve in 
impotence* We become so accuatomctd to 
otting those unequal relati^shiptf 
aaon^ tqual perijone that the imbalance ^ • 

appears acceptabTof normal fVgiearo atf the 
only possibility for. our llfVtogethir. 

Still, we know tnat non and irome;i are 
abl<j"to take controi^ over their own lives," 
that important changes can be m^d^ for, 
the better While our country^orf er^ 
many advantages, we would like to see 
major changes for peace and ^^loticei 

--a better assessment *^y the government 
of fthat (.eo[lt; really need ai.d want, and 
a restru'cturing of the way h\fr c&oney 
is spent. • « 

--a j'jHt distribution of wealth for all 
citizens. *. * 

--a wiser, xore frugal u«e of the world's 
natural resources. n 

— an incroaae in poo le*s participation 
in tKeir political i\(id economic lives 
local ly . 

Many concrete i-roblems relate to tiese * 
concernst union/management decisions; 
gov«rn/tnt bud>$et declsiona on city, stnte, 
and AaWonal levels; ecological crises; 
the dis4:nchan tfflont uf citizens with politics; ' 
cooperative buying;, cooperative financing * 
and cooperative produ9tion; new fprao of 
medical care. 

, >re*d like otr studen'q l)to understand 
better the ^njustice»« tied intimately to 
our economic syfttes and its power relation- 
ships, ?}to creatively itaagxne poBsible 
al ternat;.ves, -and 5) to know how io^ work 
to change our econo&lc lives for the bettor. 

A. A definition of the Int, 2nd, Jrd, and* 
^th worlds 

0 

initi/iliy, tne terms ist, «;na, and ^rd ' 
worlds referred to the nations which wero ^ 
capit&Xistici in their econ^^my, those which 
were communistic in their economy, and 
those nations which w^re unali^ed. So 
for many years the U.S.* and the U.S.S.R. 
competed for political and economic^ 
allegiance from those unaligned nations » 
known as the 5rd world. So very quickly 
the distinction between economics and* 
politics wa^ blurred. 

Almost as quickly, the distinctions blurred 
among the lst» 2nd, and 5rd worlds* China 
was always a p^blem. Sometimes it Nras 
placed in the 2nd world as a Soviet 
satellite. Other times it wao o«en as too 
poor a country, to* have a clearly defined > 
•conotij ^nd so put with the 5rd world. 
Tensions developed between China and the 
USSA* And all the while the bamboo curtain 
kept ut from having any clear idea of 
«hat was happening in China. So we ignored 
a major portion of the world* s people and 
land Bas3« Today China prefers to be 
lifted as a 5rd Vorld nation and align 



^themselves with the -^oor. However, some 
'of the poor nations of, the 5rd and kth 
worlds are fearful of China's political ^ 
^minance and do not want to align with ^ 
China any more than in the past they have y 
wanted to align with the USSR or- the US. 

Western £urope' ia also difficult to cato- 
goti.zd^ Politically, most of the Common 
\l-arket nhtiono continue to vote with the 
US in tho United Nations and remain members 
, of NATO'f However, economically they have 
. choeen aocialiam-^a middle ground between 
capitalism and communism. 

Another way of^ looking at the flobal 
dl^tlnctionn ip to say that the power 
belongs to- Mjose nations which have outlets 
^on the Arctic Sea. Not only is the northern 
Jfenlsphere far more powerful than the 
southern hemisphere, but that power is 
concentrated and former world powors likq ^ 
^tftly and Spain ''.epend on tho^ allegiance 
to the Comnon Market. 

t . 

Kisoinger offers yet another model of » 
the Concentration of power. He lists the 
3 woMd povrs as the US, the USSRf China* 
the Common Market, and Japan— all in Ibe 
northern hemisphere, but cutting across 
old economic and political linest 

Although the old distinctions have blurred, * 
a group of nations,' virtually all in the 
southern hemisphere, continue to be left 
ou.t. An exception to some degree are the 
oil-producing' countries. But so far these 
Qati^ns have reoi^Hed forming stable economic 
and political ties*with any no^jthern nations. 

So all of the natidijfl If ft out of the power 
broke rfi^e have come^'to be knowt/as the 3rd 
world nations. The oil-producing nations 
are the wealthiest of these, and some, 
such a^ Arge/itin^ and Brazil have enough 
untouched natural resources to have a chance 
of providing for their poor— if they are 
.le:t alone by mti! ti-nationals and if they 
rer'tructiira th«tr own governing^ raschanisms. " 

,But recently the United Itations listed 
the '40 poorest pactions of the world* These 
countries do not seem to have a chance of 
survival on thoir own. Many have been 
rapdd by old coXcnidil |/Owera «ho.I«rt no 
natural resources or new cultural patterns 
to^ replace what these powers took or destroyed* 
These are the « nations now known as the 
'♦th world. They are of no political value 
to anyone ••bo hef'-i^ndfl the», so nations 
do not vie for their alignmentt 

Generally* however, THIRD vTORLD has Qoae 
to be a shorthand expression meant to 
describe the vexy poor.' Used in that manner* 
it often means US blacks and native American^ 
Indians and other jioor mihori ties* within 
wealthy "countries. 

The ptfint of this explanation,' thoiigh, is 
to n^row Rome of the links between economics 
and politics. In the US^politiciant may 
play on our commitment * to particular 
ideology — democracy. But our foreign 
policy is based on power* ^ot on Ideology. 
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il The *'S is ciil^d the leadtr tne let ' 
« rld.«nj we are Jofin«5d in terxt of our 
• r^n.oic sy.tte-. Ar.at is c<i:ttilt3ffl^ 

. ' ( 

car»»*"^Ily r'ere^ r w : \Mr. i 'ir. ; • t a sociiJ 
atuiio^ ;>ur*"C. ;Thiit*t^ nv>t. 8<y ^oi.* t 
offer T i^h K^T^"^! ^con<:5lc courpo ^.^«5^^? 
y u J'^ 'eJ'ir.f Cf'twllpa carefully. I* 
J 48* isn' : *n *h« ^'opu of tru M-^nu^ii.^ 

3u» ,000 f anct-erijiici? if a 

-•a; i ♦.ai ij» t 8yj».»*a are: . , riv *t»f ownership, 
},r'fi*s, crs'ttit.un, ii.ret'. I li.cet inver.tnf»fit .1. 
^^ht -ire u^se k 0I ao-ectu of thcae chnrn, 
e 1 • I c ■1'' ^ tftl at fcto'* '>v u,«' xvut<.x)fi 

V -^ i^ :ritliu«» ciji*»ill8T f. . ifo » 

ou* »i»all b;.ineaeef and eftttitlioh cor.opcly 
con* rol ♦ tn t ia» t>^ey o-perate *lthvut 
<*j3rotJti n» y-^ny cont^^ rvati vOi t^nd liVer i.s" 
arf :rl*e"* In **'eV' c<*n^e-n ''•i* w» arc 
iiitt^.vj a«<*y fro a ,th* ;rir.cl5lHft tijs^n «.Mch 
we were founded. They are al^o concerned 
XYni w^ ari^ f^r 2 re b<»'.olden t<J7ccrpora ' i 
Yer «: i<;h huv<» nQ p litic-l control 
it\Ln to ^; >verr Tient • 
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iftp, '0 •"•'*rna»"n* •or^rcih-m :>rder.to 
.♦.irulate corf^titi r.. 

, < ne liberal jtni^ti'^r. ur^je.- 3 jch -stricter 
^'Vernncnt con'.rol-* In cr^**"^ to -r^^'ect 
exiBtire ^TVill b'-o.f.^asea. 

A rti'iic\l :>H:t.cn t<4icen tj iKf ieo:-i.e't 
centennial Cosni»ilon if* t,hat «e rotarr^ 
to 'h^ c'^nce; t of econ^tl': deaocracy fchich ' 
■as advcated by Saa Adana, Thooas Joffereon, 
«ni ^thfr ?triots» A part of t*-e PBC 
^♦rclaraMon of £con*3xlc l:idej e^ndence reada 
fol ! ^w 

'*We, *>.ereiVro» the Citlzen.M of ih>i I'm ted 
C*ate» of A-'^^rica, hereby call for the 
aboil**' n of *he*)e giant inatltutiona of 
tyranny cthe corpuration? j and the e»tabli^h- 
aer.t -^f r.*w «cor.o:l<: enver: ri '-"^s with new 
law8 and aaf *f*?iiarda to ; rovMe ♦VjT the o 
'e^t.-il and dPO'»crati' jHrticliativ'H of all . 
Aae-^ican Citisena'in the rconoaiic deci^i^aa 
tr^t effect tr.e <»ell-tein^' of our faTiliet?, 
our cos*'-* it les, an'i our ^l^ti r. In ^ 
furtherance of our ^oint ►"cjct" ard aa; •rations, 
and air.df'a of tne Uascr? of iiiatcryi we 
oteidfa^^tly adn^re tr general principle 
thAt a deaccratic Hejubllc can only exist to 
the 9^tent tha* econyoic deciaion-cakin^ • 
rower Ifl broadly exerciaed by the people 
and not delef::itei to a few» Such ia the 
nece«aity that coppfela ua to act in au^^v^rt 
of decentralized eoonon#ic enterpriae8> 
with ownerahip ^nd con'rol bein^T B^Ared 
jointly by *orkere in the plants and by the 
liC'il ccas'initiea in whi'*". they o erate — 
with slzllar patterns cf ahared representative 
Control being exercised on a regirnal and , 
National level to ir.aure the smooth and 
efficient coordination of all ecorionic 
cerationa* i'or the aup.ort '^f th^a 
^•clara*ion, with a firs* reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, we Qutually 
pledge o'jr livea. our fcrtun#»e, and our 
«acred ♦or.or-" 



The iiltertiative the PBC ia offering ia 
not social 1325 or conauniem. They have 
brought hi?"torlcal, pconomic, and aocial 
- expertise to the probleme plaguing the 
US today t unJ the aolutlon they propoae 
IS a new (reans for un to run our econooyi 
but buocd on our political ind 

social and cconoaic exporiencet 

^ BC has a practical plan and hope for the * 
;utur« of the United St.oteo, E,>\" Schumacher, 
in-^j^ tOLk Saall ia Beautiful;: Economica ' 
ag if People Matter«'d .haa a much larger 
viBicn &f *hat econoaico ia, how it worka, 
and variationo of current practice ^that 
are'poro J,^ican» Ho atmde in oppOaitixjn 
to those econ^Tiiatu who "find It i^poaoible 
to ^f»lieve that labor might" ever bO a . 
fro»iy chosen, noncxplol tivo, and cfeative 
vilue in its own right" ({>.6), Schunachor's 
t}j:^haoi^ is on* the aculc> of the o*cra\ion 
rather that the economic idoo'logy from 
which it steis, 

t j 

To deal \rlth t'hc question "A hat ia capital ion? 
I heartily r»-coamond the i'BC nateriole and 
Sc{al> la Beautiful boc/juse they salao a new 
sot f questions and Insighta and enable 
^ptuienta and tcuchor to by-paao tedlotfa 
and nicinforsed diocusaiona about the 
differences between caj i tal iso^nd cooouniao* 

The issue of Justice 

(.^nce we understand soqo bsbic oconooic ^ 
princi lee, we a till have to deal with the • 
i-alnful ;uostion3 of Justice. The oconooic 
aystoa which operatea in the US today doea 
c tiac lnjMS*ice, Here follow aooo tJiacuoaion 
qirtfationa that oay help students undei*stand 
the urgent n^ed for more thinkera like 
Schnnacher*' 

I. Questions - 

^1% it just for some people .to have more 
than four times much money than other „ 
people? 

t'onsider the rich people in our country: 
^5-id they become rich by. being better than 
the poor?" By doing' mort for America than 
the poor? V 



If a person is not able to work, should 
that person live more poorly than a per- 
sonwho is able to work? 

Should the quality of a child's education 
depend on the amount it9 parents earn? 

is it fair fox: a person to inherit a large 
^amount of money? 

Is i*t necessary for everyone to work 40 
hours a week, or could society get along 
with more free time? 

What values should control the distribution 

of x^oods? 

Is it^ just for the US to use bur surplus 
food as a weapon to<get other nations to 
do what 'we want? 

The Arab countries have used their oil for 
that purpose to some extent. Does that 
make it less bad. for us to do the same? 

0 

How would you feel if you had a million 
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dollars? VJ^at pt-^blomn would stay with 
you and what .one's would qo '^^way? 

* - , 
See'WORLO HUNGER, ''SoUrln^4 Hunger I? a 
Matter * of Ju ^'ic^ and Not Chanty," 
pp.lB^ -^^ITia^r £cr a discussion of some 
of these ,aestxorvs>. S^m* a Uo . POVl^RTY » 
pp. 2\ ?M » for '.^ Jiscussxun of i5om».; of 
the at her*;. See also THL MCANINH OF 
PEACE Ariu JUSTICE, GspcciaUy pp* i36-37, 

jiad pp . -"^I " , t o 1 w;^ r andei s t: an <^ i n<| y f 
;u5tice ani the Cat^i^^lic Church'.-i crxtxiuc 
'>f the capitalist econorrfic w/sten. 

2. Contrast wath Social ii»m 



ioir»- y)i the fjaits capitalism 
xrw>l ividaul ism,' hard worK, com- 
pro^lactivity ''usefulness, ef- 
^rthat are the advantajeu a.'ici di^- 



Hero ar^,' 
prizeb: 
"•pttition 
i ici«ncj* 
idv,v,nf i^it-s <>t those triit^? 



0 
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Head "0 jnr^ in i tan an Sociilisat" Iwlow. 

Juli-c* Nyer*, r.^ 'President of T.mzarf^a) * 
^ro}rim f >r hia country, his .vision of a 
society strujtjrrod to pcomote h^^'an wel l- 
beinq, J*.*^..} cv'intrasts Jt^etween capitalist 
and so,i»lb;»V values. You >ni^ht id<?ntify' 
the baaic socialist values and jsk >he 
sariie quest lonsi* atraut them as about cap- 
italist values. ^ * 

Hi';n scho^y .students could vi»iw tJ^? film 

ampatn'ento. " '^C' p.lM . , 

and' iiACvtjw ttic :*^cxal-..&t vavu*-*. joo 
iiso tnc "PeoplS anu Systcnb^o Readmqs 
(see p.lCM ^ * 
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- OTJIER THINGS 10 ^JQ. 

v^i:f*nK f ^ -a-.^t;* ^» ".'K Al tor- 

n e*"' n s'i^.* »n i rr- .n v<? ,i*»,«rr3 

cf r*.*.tt' i' r*^« eB-^Ay, «/»lch 

rlAy -or.c -^^Iy. ^ry tl^ «it?: 
\\\ y.ft jiiyers ^'.^re and 

3. 'lay •'".^ '^ocerA • i.>ri ga-'oa^ 
liat«4 In the aeclion "'%ti^l Ed-c^jtl^n 
on ' • • 

4. I rdor the 133 Ki» ml try tc f^ixrrj out 

S Crder f.e newyleiter Juat ^con--alcB 
retd It rctTi^arly 

^* :.otV f<>r ^he Kaaily Faro Ac^. General ly, 
thi!< till wO'H -roh.rit any corporajtion 

agri'^yltural assets /rorc buying ^^^Jw^ 
has pnsse'i li> Mi83' ufa nndUiinne^pta. It 
failed in nattj.r.ttl Congress, but there 
it contained the ai'Ji'i nnl clause that 
corporations au9t divet^t thttraselves of the 
land ^ they already ow-.. Corpirnti^ns such 
a? Tenneco,- Coca :o\a, ?urox Bleach lobbied 
h«avlly to ato; >.he.bir.. Kana s is ^ 
considering an alternative aea^ure to Jloit 
the land owned ♦^o 5000 acr©^. 

Paally faro leitl elation 'is *n opp-rtiinity 
Tor ufl to prevent th<* ievelojr.ent of 
agribusiness, •xecc'ise contwb over the 
land which l.s '.'»r ceri^a^e* proaorve the 
value sy-tea of faally ownership 'ind 



stewardship of the land, and encourage what 
th« M D«T'irl:nent'of Agriculture says is 
^ ffioro "effielent land use — urgen.t in this 
tliae of >»orld htanger. 

oee ihe sUscuSi^ion of ai^nhusineJs m 

.JL-THER Uc:SOURCES/BinLiaGRArHY 

tco nornics qnd thcr»Coj5pGl by Richard Tttylor 
aj.d piibllshed 43y~ Lhl? Unitei Church of Qhrist 
as part of the, Shalom Curriculum (1505*Race 
,-;trect, Philadelphia, Pa. 19102) presents 
tne best examination of economics from a 
.Biblical perspective we have found. - In 
e»1ch chapter Taylor lists suggestions for 
action tha-w any adult aroup coCild do. It 
'li an excellent book for raising our coq- 
sciousncas without overwhelming us and 
leaving us feeling helpless. $2.95. Its 
^inaly3-3 of capitalist and socialist sys- 
tems IS both profound and easily untier stood. 

Chiistoffol. Tom; David Finkelhor; and Dan 
Gilborq, Up Against tho American Myth , 
Hott, Rihehart; Winstpu, New York, 1970. 
Set- especially section. 5 on "Alternatives 
and Strategy." * ; ' 

Edwards, Richard, Michael Reich and Thomas 
Weisskopf^ The Capita li st System , Pren- 
t ice-Hal I, Inc., fenglewood Cliff s. New. 
Jersey, 1972. 

Heilbroutrr, Roberc, "flen^-gn Neglect in tne 
United States", Transaction , 7, .(October 
1970) p. 15-22. How the U.S. compares 
with other countries m tackling problems 
such as unemplojcnent , poverty, and health, 
anU^now we .often do so rc>orly relative to 
others. * ' 



Movement for a New Society, ^'Manifesto For 
Non-violent RevolutionV. , ^ ^ 

^People's Bicentennial*Comraission, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, 'D.C. 
20036. Subscription ^10.00. (Well worth 
It.) • 



E. F. Schumacher, Small Is Beautiful ; 
EconQmics as xf People ^Mattered . New 
Vork: 1975. Paper ^ fTTTFI 

"just Economics:. Movement for Economic 
Justice." 1611 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. Subscriptions are 
prorated according to ability to pay and 
ranhc from $4.00 to $25.00.' 

FOr th'e application of these questions 
and msignts to the whole health care 
fi^ld, wo highly recommend the articles, 
studies, and newsletter of the Health 
Policy Advisory Center. Ask for their ^ 
list of resources and a sample dbpy of 
the:V^ Health Pac Bulletin. - The health 
care issue is a good way to get a liandle 
on the real differ^ences between capitalist 
and soci«:ili5t approachc?s. 

See also bibliographies in MULTICUI^TURAL 
EDUCATION AND LIVING and PEOPLES ^PUBLIC 
OF CHINA. 
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e Catholic Worker, under the directipn of Peter Maurin and 
orothy.Day, moves from the assertion 'that solutions to social 
problems lie in constantly providing society with creative 
models for change, while at the same time being present* to 
those who* suffer from injustice.) ^ 



CATHOLIC WORKER POSITIONS 

\ . \ The general aim of the Catholic Worker Movement is to realize 
in the individual and in society -the expressed and implied teachings 
of Christ. It mu&t/ thej:efore, begin with an analysis of our present 
society to. determine whether , we already have ao^o;^der that meets with 
the requirements, ctf justice and charity of Christ. 

The society in which we, live and which is gemally called capitalist 
Cbecause of its method of producing wealth) and bourgfeois (because of 
the preyalent mentality) is not in accord with justice and charity - 

IN ECONOMICS - because the. guiding princ^le is production for 
profit and because production^ determines needs. A just order would* 
provide the necessities of life^ for all, and needs would determine 
what would be produced. From each according* to his ability, to each 
according to. her needs.* Today we have a nt)n-producing class which is s ^ 
maintained by the 'labor of others with the consequence that the laborer 
is -systematically robbed of that wealth which he or she produces •over 
and above what is needed if or bare maintainence. ^ *^ 

'IN PSYCHOLOGY - because capitalist society fails to take in the 
natuj:e of tjie human being but rather regards the person as an economic 
factor in production. Profit determines what type of work will be done. 
Hence / the deadly .routine of^%^embly lines and. the whole mode of 
factory production. In. a. just order the question will be whether a 
certain type of work is in accdrdS;i7ith human values, not whether it will* 
bring a profit to the exploiters of labor. 

IN fJORALS r because capitalism is maintained by class war.' Since 
I the aim of the capitalist emj^lo^^er is to obtain Icibor as cheaply as 
possible and the aim of labor is to sell itself^ is dearly as possible 
and buy the products produced as cheaply as possible there is an 
inevitaj>le and persistent conflict which can only be overcome when the? 

dtalist system ceases to exist. When there is but "one class th ^ ^^ 
membe^« perforin different fianctions but there is no longer an emplc^r^ 
wage-%Mtier relationship. f 

TO ACHIEVE THIS SOCIETY* WE ADVOCATE: ' ' 

A complete rejection. of the present social order and a non-violent 
revolution to establish, an order more in accord with Christian ^values. 
This can only be done .by direct, action since political means have failed 

fs a method for bringing about chis society. Therefore wa advocate a 
ersonalism which takes on ourse^^es the responsibility for changing 
conditions to the extent that we are able to do so. By establishing 
Houses of Hospitality we can tcike care or as many of those in need as< 



we can rather* than turn them over to the impersonal "chayty" of the** 
state. We do not do this.^n order to patch up^the wrecks of the cap- 
italist system but rat^her because there is always a shared re§pon- 
sbility in these things and the call .to minister to. our l^others'and * 
sisters transcends any cons icfifirat ion of economics," We feel that • 
wh^t anyone possesses beyond basic needs does not belcHig to £hat 
person but rather to the poor who are without it. 

We believe in *a withdrawal from the xrapitalist system so far as • 
each one* i;^ aiile to do so. Toward this end we favoy the establishment 
of a Distributist economy* wherein those whb' have a vocation tp the 
land will work on the farms surrounding the village and those who 
have other vocations will work in the'' village itself. In this way we * 
will have a decentralized economy^which will dispense with the state 
as we know it and will be federationist in character as was society 
during certain periods that preceded the rise of national states, 

, We believe in worker-ownership of the means of production and 
distribution, as distinguished^ from nationalization. This to be 
accomplished by centralized co-operatives and the elimination of a 
-distinct employer class, .It is revolution -from below and not (as 
political revolutions are) from above. It calls for widespread and 
universal ownership by all ^epple Qf property as a stepping stone to a 
communism that 'will be in .accord with the Christian teaching of de- 
tachment from material- goods and which, when realized, will express 
itself in common ownership. 

We believe in the" complete 'equality of all people, brothers 
and sisters,' under the Fatherhood of God, Racism in an>y form, is 
blasphemy against God who created all hxmiankind in Hil image and who. ' 
offers redemption to all,* One comes to God freely or , not at all and 
it is not the function pf -any person or institution to force the Faith 
on anyone. Persecution of any people ^is -therefore a serious sin and 
denial of free will, *' • ' * ^ 
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.C. GLOBAL AWARENESS 



1. U. S. FOREIGN POLICY: "'COLD WAR" ATTITUDE 

2 . GLOBAL POVERTY AND DEVELOPMENT 

3. ■ WORLD HUNGER i 

4. • GLOBAL INTERDEPENDENCE (GRADES 7-12) * , 

5. MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION AND LIVING 

•6. SPECIAL FOCUS: THE PEOPLES' REPUBLIC OF. CHINA . 

« 

1. SPECIAL FOCUS: BLACK STUDIES 
8. GLOBAL INTERDEPENDENCE (K-6) 

This section on GLOBAL AWARENESS, is. divided in two different 
ways.' content -wise, the first part focuses on U.S. Foreign 
policy and on the meaning of development and the realities 
of poverty^ hunger, and exploitation in the Third World. The 
second part of the xiontent covers multicultural education and 
global interdependence. ^ 

These two parts ha,ve been written primarily for teachers and 
students^in junior- and senior high. Therefore, we are in- 
cluding a spearate unit on GLOBAL INTERDEPENDENCE (K-6) f or ^ 
teachers of younger 'students. In addition, there are units ^ 
providing a special focus on two examples of multicultural 
xinderstanding. THE PEOPLES' REPUBLIC OF. CHINA is geared to 
grades. 7-12, ivhile the unit on BLACK STUDIES has been written 
for both K-6 and 7-^12. 
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U. S. FOREIGN POLICY: "COL^ WAR" ATTITUDE 



GOALS. and RELEVANCE 

A. American foreign policy is directly re- 
lated to the attainment .p£ peace in.the wcrld. 
It can be either a help or a hindrance toward 
this peace' Taking that into account, one 
goal of this unit is to eKairtine the process 
of foreign policy decision making, 'including 
the President's role. ^ ' \ 

B. "Another aim' is to examine two areas of 
our foreign policy and theic relationship 

to prin'tiples of international understanding, 
war, development* of fhe Third World. These 
areas are 1) U.S.. Cold War anti-communis.t 
ethic; 2) U.S. economic relationship with 
other countries,- especially in the Third 
Worj,d. 

CONTENT md METHODOLOGY 

A. Introduction. Ask studehta^ to write ' i 

1. What kinds of things come under 
"foreign polic^- ' f 

2. ' Who malles' foreign policy^ and 

3. Problems in foreign policy. 

B'. The Foreign Policy Process 

1. The Process:' Introduce the students 
to this area by first using a booklet of 

S. Department of State ol;i "Mow Foreign 
Policy Is Made" (US Gov't Printing Office, 
Washington, DC 20402 — 50^)^ to give stu- ' 
dents the Governnent's publi^ stand on , 
foreign pplicy,. vWojfking ftom this the 
class could compare the gpals listed on 
page 24^ with the historical Realities of 
our foreign p<;/licy and with the US Govern- 
-*cnt'j iict p^f "national interests" »3reeented 
in .IcGinnis £irticle ("US Foreign Policy' 
T^rocesG"). The US Gov't list: 

. -ti^ a people r—^Q seek _ . . 

a world at peace; ^ 
7^ a world open to ideas, open to the ex- 
i:hange of goods and people, a world in 
(which no people great or sinall live in 
dngry isolation; 

— a .worid of independent nations, each 
having the institutions of its»own choice 
apd cooperating with others to their mu- 
tual Advantage; - 

< — a world which provides sure and equi- 
table means for the peaceful settlement ^ 
of disputes and moves* steadily /toward ^ 
a rule of law; < * 

— a world free of hatred and discrimination; 

— fX world of equal .rights and equal oppor- 
tunities for all; in which the personal free- 
doms essential to the dignity cf man 4re ^ecore, 

♦ ('•How Foreign Policy is Made,*! P-24) 
? 

As a comparison with these stated goals, .use 
the visuals available, perhaps "^^ho Injvited 
U.S.?'* — descarifjed in unit on "Why War?"; 
or **Village by Village" (a report on tpp. 
bombing of North Vietnam; color, 41 m^inutes) ^ 
Both are«»available at the American Fri"!irids 
Service Committee. Also availably is tihb / 
filmstrip on the -Automated Ait War" and / 
its update, "The Post-War War," bo^h oh * / 

• Indochina. "Guns or Butter?" is a slide/ 
tape presentation on. the military budget^ 
^nd defense industries. Available from \ 

" SANE and also at our Institute. f'Q, 



Then discuss how the realities portrayed 
in these visual representations compare 
with tlie GovU*s go^ls. Not«: these Vis- 
uals require careful preparation of the 
students. 

• 

Another avenue is presented in "A Guide 
to Material^ Available for Teaching U.S,' 
FQreign Policy at the Secondary School 
Level" — compiled by Maurice 0. East, 
Center for Teaching International Rela- 
tions, University pf Denver, Denver, • 
Colorado. This guide makes the point 
that it is necessary for studehts to 
appreciate the comglexities in decision 
making and strategic thinking in -making 
foreign policy. Several simulation games 
are good tools for getting these concepts 
^acxpss; 
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xnter-Natjon Simulation — a very rich 
and complex simulation developed from the 
work of Harold Gue'tzkow and associates 
at Northwestern Universty; for grades 
11-12; can be obtained from Science Re- 
search Associates, 259 E. Erie St., Chi- 
cago, 111. 60611. 

Dangerous Parallel — experience in 
decision-making; simpier but better re- 
sults in classroorn situation than pre-» 
vious game; by Foreign Policy Association 
and available from Scott, Foresman £> Co., 
99 Bauer Dr.^ Oakland, NJ 07436. 

A Simple Inter-Nation Simulation 
better suited tor classroom use than 
other INS a.nd only $5; from The World 
Affairs Council of Philadcl'/\la, Jo:n 
Wanamakor Store, 13th i ::arkct ."-rocts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19107. 

Another tool is "From Where I Sit" — 
^ 27-minute film', B&W, documentary on 'the 
i:omplexity fo foreign policy issues,' 
specifically on increased trade with 
communist countries aod the question of 
fishing rights. Write US Dept. of State, 
Office of Medic Services, Rm. 5819 (A), 
. Wasliington, D,Q. 20520. ^ ' 

Also the St^te Department's Issues in 
U.S. Foreign Policy provide. grounds for 
discussionllc^ee <iescription in McGinnis 
article) . 

2^. The President's Role in t^oreign 
Policy . ' ' ' 

The President's role has been ^greatly 
enhanced sincoTHCend of World War II, and 
» the ^wer of Congress over War and peace 
has greatly declined. The issue came 
to a head over. the Vietnam War. A basic 

.-account of this historical change in the 
President 'sjrole is given in Thomas 
Fit*zgerald, The* Presidency: Does the 
Executive Hav^ Too Much Power? Excellent 
fpr students; presents Dpth sides and 
asks students to make own decisions. Con 

* cerning the 1972 & 1973 bombing- of Cam- 
bodia and the "War Powers" of Congress, 
see a speech given by Senator Thomas- 
Eagleton (Congressional Record, Vol. X}^ f 
No. 51, *ues^ay, April 3, 1973. . 
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In regard to this point, tlje class might 
hold a debate and mock Senate vote pn 
whether the President had the constitu- 
tional right to continue the bombing in 
Cambodia. More recent examples for de- 
bate include the question of military 
assistance and advisors to Angola (see. 
Congressional Record for the weeks of 
December -8 and December 15, 1975). 

Do those affected by U.S. Foreign 
policy have any control over it — 
foreigners or the American public? 
See Foreign Policy Associatipn' s Great 
Decisions^ 1971 , article on "Dissent-, Pubr 
lie Opinion, and Foreign Policy" 

Besides the problem of centralization, a 
final point in the process of foreign 
policy making is a- consideration of the. 
two^problems noted on pp. 3-4 of Mc- 
Ginnis article: what are our national 
interests and the" role of expediency in 
foreign policy. ^ 

Perhaps consider these points by using 
a study of our policy toward one spe- 
cific nation: Cuba or Chile. Have the 
students do research and argue for dif- 
ferent kinds of foreign policy. E.G. 
maybe have a "pro-Allende" team and a 
"Pro-Junta" team. seeChile references 
below. These concepts lead into our 
next area — 

3. Anti-Communist A'ttitude pf U.S. For- 
eign Policy 

a. brainstorm! words associated wi'th 
Communism; then draw visual images of 
Communism. ♦ ^ - ^ 

b. our foreign policy since 1947 has, 
been Jjased on the assumption that- Com- 
munism" (Moscow - Pekingf had pl%ns^ for 
**orld conquest and that this was^ a moral 
tnrcat-to the US. Thorefore^ wc were ^ 
obliged to lead the^^^fx^ee world* s'^ .cru- 
Gadc agaanst this threat. Points to be 

' discussed in Historical coht^ext con- 
^cerning Jthis premise are: 

— did the US and Britain 
deliy the Second ^Front in World War II 
order to let the Soviet Union bear 
the. brunt of the fingting? J| * 

were the RussiansPbotivated 
by Coramv^iism or by nationalism in their 
take-over o^ Eastern Europe? Wasn't 
it that* they were^ looking for a safety 
oerimeter in Eastern Europe? 

, ^ -1 v/hy didn't the French and 
Italian Communists unite with Russian 
Cojnmunijsfs'^ if Communism is oriented to- 
we^rd woiid^domination rather than na- 
tionalism? 

•o , , — were the Marshall- Plan, the- 
. Truman Doctrine, N/^TO Active steps by the 

US .to deny Russia it6 reasonable secarity 
' interests and keep it in a "vise"? 



After some historical background has been 
laid on the beginnings of the Cold War men- 
tality, perhaps students could bring in ar^- 
tides from magazines and newspapers which 
reflect our present attitudes toward Russia 
and other Communist nations. T^l^s of stu- 
dents could "become members of a cfiLplomatic 
staff in -each nation and formulate 
a policy. Have speakers who have been to 
Communist nations come in and talk about 
how they found life there. (See unit 
on**Intercultu*ral Understanding: China") . 
See the discussion below on "U,S. Foreign 
Policy and Human Rights" for. another way of 
delving into the anti-Communist perspective 
in U.S. foreign policy. 

Movies: suggest showing a film like 
"The Red Nightmare" (Jack Webb) — avail- ^ 
able from the public library or the De- 
'partment of Defense; a strong anti-Com- 
munist line. Then counterbalance that with 
'^The Selling of the Pentagon"; available 
from St. Louis Public Library.^ 

4. U.9. Relation to the Third World 

a. "Who Invited U.S.?" ^ 

It is important for students to perceive 
the J.inks between the economic, political, 
and military policies 'and interventions that 
constitute what mafty people starkly call 
the imperi^alism of the U.S. and bther in- 
dustrializejj nations. An excellent docuiuen- 
tary on this is "Who Invited U.S.?" - a 60- 
minute film produced by National Education 

^Televisidh, portraying the interrelation-^ 
ships among U.S. economic, political and * 

, military goals in the determinat^.on of • 
U.S. foreign policy and the massive inter- 
vention of the U.S. ground the world to pro- 

''tect and promote those goals. Specifically 
the filn discusses (as should any presenta- 
tion of this topic)! > 

(1) Historical roots of U.S. intervention - 
Manifest Destiny, the Opeh Door ^Jolicy, the 
Philippines and Cuba, the Russian JTc volution 
-42V Svfer Asia - ^ ^^ -^^ , 

(3) Latin America, especially the Dominican 
Republic, Cuba, Bolivia, and the problem of 
nationalization Of the copper mines in Child. 

(4) The training of Third Wdrld military . 
and police forces, with^ emphasis. on counter- 
insurigency forces in Bolivia. o , 

iS) The involvement of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency (CIA) . This film is fast- 
, moving and directed at older audiences (high 
sch6ol seniors and up) and can be split in 
two. The first half is sufficient to raise ^ 
most of the, impo]?t;ant issues.* Locally it 
is available through the American Friends ^ 
Service Committee, and nationally through . 
the Audib-visual Center at the In<5iana Uni- 
versity, BloomingtoQ, Indiana. 

b, . The U.S. and Chil% ' . 



Perhaps* the best recent caSji study linking 
U.S.' economic and political jLntereats in the 
he New Third World, .ill* the framework of an anti- 
Several Communist perspective, is Chi^.e and U.S. 

Government intervention': in attempts to ♦pre- 
vent Salvador Allende's election, in^ the de- 
stabilization of wis regime, • in the over- 
throw by the military * juntar^ in t^he . subse- 
quent re-iiitroductior^ of foreign aid, and 
in a'lmost t;otal silence about the fate of 



Tjiese questions are reflections of the New 
Left arguments abput the Cold War 
aood sources on %hi8 aret 

Ronild Steel, "The X Article 25 Years 

Later", in Worldview , Vol. XV ,^ No. 9, 
i 'September 1972 (gooa readable Article on 

anti^Communism and the Ame^^-^^^n aiinos^ i^o^ai. ^:Lx«nu« auuu^ 

- Th^ beginnings of , (i) For a sybpathetic and concrete de- 
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for Chilean peasants, see the Maryknoll 
film Cajnpamento (p. Ml , for a descrip- 
tion) "i It is, a difficult film for people 
rooted in an anti--Communiist/anti-social- , 
ist perspective) and often high school 
students are troubled by the land take- 
over and the militancy of the people; but 
1 tr is V poworf ui por trayaL of tfie abil- 
i^es role of worKera and peasants^ 
in Chilean society. » - ^ 

(2) More detailed descriptions of Al- 
lendo*s model of development include a 
packet of materials entitled Chile; Un -*- ^ 
mas king "Development" , published by 
CC>FfLh, 4500 ^arragut St. , NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20011 ($2) ; "'NewChile, a 208- 
page description of Allende's experi- 
raent in cdntrast with what preceded him 
in Chile, publisMed by NACUV, Box 57, 
Cathedral Station, New York, NY 10025 
($2.50); Chile; State of War , a 51- 
page "eyewitness report" by representa- <^ 
tivos of the Women's International 
League for Peace an^ Freedom after the coup 
in 1973 and available from WILPF (their 
4 -page summary of the full re^rt sells 
for 5^ and would be a good infiDrmation 
sheet for high school students f; and 
two 6-page Center Surveys^ entitled 
"Allende and the Coup" and "Patterns of 
Development of the Chilean Economy" (20« 
each from the Center for the Study of 
Power and Peace) . 

(3) for current information on tnc 
situation in Chile, we recommend NACI-A, 
the Third World Jleader Service,, the 
Latin American Bureau of the U.S. 
Catholi^Ponf erence, Latin- America 
(an excellent weekly news-sheet on 
Latin America, available through the 
Marxknoll Book Sepvice, Maryknoll, New 
York. 10545 at $35.00/year and published . 
by Latin American Newsletters, 435 Park 
Avenue South, NY, NY 10016 — a 13-week 
trtal' oubocription io available), and 

E.f^.I.C.A. (1500 Farragut N.W., Wash- 
injgton,^ D.C, 20011) , a group of .relig- 
ious who are astute pDlitical analysts/ 
activists on Latin America in general 
and Chile in particular. 

For theUTs. Government per- 
spective, write to Chile Desk, U.S. uept. 
of State, Washington, DC 20520, 



C. U.S. Foreign Policy and Human Rights 

(1) Given our national belief in the 
inalienability of human rights, ask stu- 
dents to explain the following actions of 
the U.S. Government. * Discuss the impor- 
tance of "anti-communism" as a factor in « 
the^ events: 

(^) In 1975, the UvS. provided military 
' and economic'* ^ssi^t^nce to 54 nations 
whose governments are authoritarian and 
to varying degrees "anti-communist," In 
many of them, like Chile, basic human 
^ghts are consistently being violated 
\ Sftough such measures as the torturing 
of political prisoners. * 



(b) In' 1975, Congress debated an amend- 
ment to the Military Assistance Program . 
provided /or in Uie 1975 Foreign Assist- 
ance Act. This amendment would have 
terminated programs and support for for- 
eign po^tice cuid prison training in the 
U.S. or. abroad; and would have prohibited 

♦military assistance for any country which 
did xlot 'agree to inspection of its prisons 
by selected ixtteri^tional agencies. The 
administration strongly opposed this amend- 
ment, ^ut it passed both the House and 
Senate .\ 

(c) In ^75, the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives passdd 238 to 164 and the Senate 
passed by "yoi^® vote*^ an amendment to the 

1976 Foreign Assistance Act prohibiting U.S. 
development assistance to governments which 
engaged in^ a consistent pattern of gross 
violations of internationally recognized 
human rights unless the aid directly bene- 
fited needy people. Strong public support 
was cited as one reason for the favorable 
votes. 

(2) Have the students road a copy of the 
United Nations Declaration of Human Rights 
(see below)' and discuss, among other things, 
the fact that in 1965* the U.N. called upon 
member states to ratify 9 hi^nan rights con- 
ventions (documents) , but thht by 1976 the ^ 
U.S. had ratified only 1. \ 

The Center for Teaching about Peace and 
War at Wayne State has published a teachers 
guide dealing with the U.N. Declaration of 
Hyunan Rights. It begins with an exercise 
challenging students to write their own 
national and international bill of rights. 
Most of the guideentitled The Human Family, 
H^man Rights, and Peace , is the declara- 
tion itself with an excellent set of dis- 
cussion (Questions with each of the"Arti- 
cles. " * 

* 

(3) Order copies of "Human Rightis — 

A priority for Peace" €rorri_the_Qffice^Qf 

international Jusrtice and Peace of the U.S. 
Catholic Conference (50C each) . It ^s 
a 32-page pamphlet presentixig the realities of 
the arms race (particularly U.S, arms trade 
with Latin America) as a contrary .weapon for 
peace. Tnen it pr<jsents the struggle for 
hum2m rights (particularly in UJS, Congress-- 
ional legislation on restrictions" on- mili- 
tary assistance) as a positive weapon for 
peace. The pamphlet contains excellent 
graphs on national budget priorities, litur- 
gical suggestions, an introductojry guiz/ 
and a recommended "format for use in an adult 
education program. But the pamphlet is also 
appropriate for_high school juniors and sen- 
'iors. 
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OTHCR RESOURCES/BIDLIOGHAPHY 

A. RttnUom House, Inc. 201 East SOCh Street, 
New York City 10022, now has 4 paperbacks 

in their "Problems in World Order" series: 
Peacekeeping by Frankel, Reardon, and Car- 
t^r about why nations go to war and how they, 
attempt to preserve peace; War Criminals, 
War Victims by Metcalf, Reardon, and Low> 
using Andersonville, Nuremburg, Hiroshima, 
and My Lai to raise questions about the 
rights and responsibilities of individuals 
in time of war; The Struggle for Human Rights 
by Fraenkel, Reardon, ana Carter, about human 
values and values conflict; The cold war and 
Beyond by Metcalf, Bear,don, and Colby, about 
the Hungarian Rebellion, the Cuban Missle 
Crisis, and the Arab-Israeli Wir. The list 
price is $1.32 and the school price 199 per 
book. I encourage you to^write for'tenamina- ' 
tion copies for your own information arid as 
a means of encouraging Random House to pub- 
lish more peace education materials. Grades 
8-12. 

B. The whole Headline Series o'f the Foreign 
?olicy Association wouJLd^ provide high school 
teachers with a set of AXaiuabJle booklets 
(about 60-70 pages each) on different asipects 
of foreign policy. Issuess-have included 
several on global interdependence; others 

on China, India, energy and foreign policy, 
Cuba. 

C. The North American Congress 'on Latin 
America (NAQLA) publishes an excellent., 
monthly journal entitled Latin America and 
Einpir.e Rcporjb - that eXaraiiJes in detail U;S. 

'•g3lSeI?il7"Iecortomic and militarsr' pol-icy 
around the worlds with a sepcial focus 
Latin America. They devote considerable - 
time to researching the role of the multi- 
national corporations in U.S. foreign 
policy. ' Soo p.l38r for a description of 

_^hjBj.r issue on _the_"U.^r Gr a iji Arsenal.** 



D. Numerous *^New Left" analyses of U.S. 
foreign policy have been published in the 
last 10 years. Besides those mentioned 
in the- text, others include / 

9 \ 
Gabriel Kolko, The Roots ofVAmerican 
Foreign Policy (Boston: BeaconY^^^^' 1969} . 

Carl Oglesby and Richard Schuall, Con- 
tainment and C hange (New York; MacmiUan, 

r^sTH — 

The United' States in Vietnam; How Did It 
Happen? is a films trip and tape on how we 
got involved in Vietnamjfor high school 
students. It is an excellent account with 
beautiful" pictures of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple. Although it is honest about our bomb- 
ing and our support of a, dictatorship, the 
filmstrip does not burden us with guilt. 
It is produced by the Indochina Curricu- 
lum Group, 11 Garden Street, Cambridge, 
MA 02138 and sells for $20.00. We have it 
at the Peace institute and will rent it 
to you for $1. to $5.00, depending on 
youxf ability to pay. 

For younger students, the Shalom Curricu- 
lum filmstrip, tape, mftp, euid book Tell 
Them We Are People is also excellent and 
achieves much tne same goals as the film- * 
strip above. It seems to me that in our 
social studies classes we should teach ' 
children about Vietnam. They were too 
young to understand it' whila the war wont 
on and many of their parents|^and relatives 
hold bittor feelings .ibout i^. Our job is 
to holp youngor pooplo be honoot and ro-* 
<:loctivc about our rccont history. $25.25 
frbiu United phurch Board of Homeland Minis- 
tries Division of Publication— Periodicals, 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, PA 19102. 
The Peace Institute also offers this for 
rent for $l-$5.00, depJhding on your abil- 
ity -to pay. - — — ^- - - — - 



Prom ^^oveniber 1-5, 1971, the United States Dispartment of State soonsor^d series of 
"aialogues Ln conjunction with tho^ Aworican Association for Colleges of Teacher Educatrjon. 
Sixteen college professors from across the United States Were invited to the Scholar 
♦ Diplomat Seminar to didcuss issued and policies vdth $ncmbers of the State Department and 
others connected with the Americair^foreign policy process. Following are the reflections 
of James McGinnis,. who represented 'the Institute for the Study of Peace at St. Louis 
University...*. ^ 

c , U. S. FOREIGN POLICY PROCESS, ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

/ -After a week of dialogue with representatives from all aspects/branches of the State*^ 
Department and^ others involved^ in the making of US foreign policy, I want to put my 
ob8ex;v|tions and- rejections in writing and invite you to respond. Quite sketchily, I 
will address myself to four points: the extent of planning in foreign po^cy, "democratic 
centralization, " national interest, and expediency. . » 

» 1. F6rel,gn Policy Planning * V . 

Coordination and .planning are two goals that thc^ State DQpartm|nt has' tried to pursue 

Sre vigorously in the past couple of years,, though the lack of extWis-ive long-range 
anning was a shock to me,'*confirming the intuition\bf many people^ that forei^ policy * 
is less policy and more "ad hof reaction.* At the lowest level, the Department of State . 
has introduced into the Latin .American bureau a system call CASP (Country Analysis hnd 
Strategy Pap6r) . Each "country team" in the field (chifefly the representatives of State 
and the Foreign Service, of VMD, of the United States Information Service, of Defence, and 
ClA— uffirfe the US ambassador in that country), in conjunction with the "desk officers" for 
that country back in the State Dept., prepares a yearly CASP ih whidi they identify the ^ 
various goals, objectives, actions; and costs that they determine to pursue for the next 
two yeairs in light of a list of US national interests given them by the Latin American 
Bureau 6t tN^&t^te Department and in light of t\\e political, ecoV^omic, social, attitudinal 
factors that tkey identify f.or their country. This CASP is revi/5wed and revised or 
approved by the Inter-deoartment?i;L Group (IG) chaired. by the Assistant Secretary of State, 
vho is in chijrge of tl\e Bureau, Jind comnosed of reoresei^tatives from e«ch o«rticinf»ting 
agency/deoartment. Equivalent plans from th^ other regionalJjureaus, as well as the 
Latin American CASPs, are reviewed, revised or approved iDy the Spnior Review Group of 
the National Security, Council and passed on to th^ President by th^ NSC. 

Within thA^ system, what planning there is takes place on a two-year basis for CASPs, 
though in-fact tlie CASP generally represents merely, an exercise. in coordination of agency \ 
Plans in the field, plans which ),n imoljcmentation are often "ad hoc" responses independent 
of the othex agencies (this m^b an admission by State officials themselves) . In fact 
with regard to crucial issues, such as the fisheries question with Ecuador (the 12-mile vs. ^ 
200-mile territorial limits for fishing, transportation, etc.), pach agency sent its own 
* independent recommendation to Washington, with a unified reconinertdation for the CASP 
brochure only. ;^ny real planning i,s a fxmction of the Int^r-departmental Groups* These' 
are the groups, plus the NSC to some extent, which ^would Consider such a question- as 
whether V$ national security iis best served in the Thir^, World by amjs sales to "rightist;" 
military regimes or economic end political assistance for mote sociaHstic regimes. 

The "flip side" of planning is evaluation, andrher^e^too the State Department is only 
beginning. Until the last two years, the inspectors sent' from the Inspector General's 
Office of State to e^ch overseas mission were soiely concerned with how well foreign 
service personnel and others were ful,filling .objectives, but never questioni^g^the 
objectives themselves. This is changing, but it requires the type of ii^pector Who'has a 
broad vision of US foreign policy objectives. This- is the type of inspj^tor that the ^ 
Dept. ^dSitB that it has not yet secured. .-Further, as recent articles in ^ne and else- 
where have disclosed, evaluation of foreign service personnel revolves as mui&h' around ^ * 
' ^perdonTiities as it does the 'quality of work. • ^ ^ 

One of the problems of the planning done at the CASP (and its equiva Vents for other 
•regions) level and of the whole "countafy desk!' system Is that it is strictly bilateral 
rather than multilateral. Although President Nixon's "Foreign Assistance forjthe 
Seventie^^ plan is niultilateral in direction, the whole State Dept. system is bilateral 
in operation. The Ecuador CASP is prepared independently of the Peru CASp, without ani^ 
regional considerations at all. * ' . . .V , 

2.. •♦Democratic Centralization" ^ ^ s 

A^'second and related problem T confronted has been called by others the problem* of 
-demociratic central iz^ation.- Bj*i?ically this, refers to the internal decision -making process ^ 
a -^^in the Executive Branch be government and can be described as follows^ the various 
CDir-ineies/depts, within the Executive d.^ating policy opsone, a decision being m^de by the 



President, and*ail agencies involved closing i:anXs in support of this decision evefr if 
some persons/agencies advocated a different policy---and all of this Jtemoved frcati'-tbe 
American people aswell as from other countries. ^ • 

This centralization of decision -maXing and exclusion of the American public in the 
formation 'of foreign-TOolicy was vividly reygaled with regard to the AmchitXa underground 
nucleax^-test explosi6i(i by t^e U.S. scheduled for Dectiinber^ 1971. When asXed about the^ . 
position the Arms ^ofittrol and Disarmamemt Agency was toXing on AmchitXa, ACD^io xfopre-* 
i^tatrve ibid us^ that he was noi allowed io say* that ACDA ' s position»was presented in 
the ihternal debates, as is oroper. Pressed further about ACDA^^ responsibility to the ' * 
;\merican public- -specif icaXly that its experts should consider As an important function 
of the agency to educate the people on issues of disarmament, •ffke Amchitka, so that' 
the pfeop Id!, could express some intcl^igpnt opinion on the various Options— ACDA 
spoXojman replied that that was our Jthe^ teadhers) responsibility. Ufifortunaiely, n 
ACQft was created^ - In the eyes of many of its own persdnnol as we^l as other government 
officials (cf. the legislation creating ACDA), as an independent propoQcnt' for arms . * 

control, instead Qf the role it ])as been subsequently given — a negotiating arm of the ^ 
Bxecatiive. As a result, there are no government e)(perts publicly counteringt the scare 
tactics^f the rtjntagon in theik announcements that new developments in sSvi\t weaponry 
create an Imbalance in power/terror. As a further result, on indcpenden^t/arms control 

^roup, composed primarily of former ACDA officials, established itselfonly last month 
to maXe the American public a little less removed from this vital problem of notional 

\ht\d international life. ^ . . ' 

^ W^at makes the phenomenon of centralization a problem is tiie grive lack of diversity 
of p^rsoectlve among those who co^nprise the Executive Branch. ''Altfiough ACDA and the 
Pentagon .differ on many matters of disarmament, although there are many differences -of 
opinion among the agencies/depts involved in foreign policy, I found a frightening ^ 
unanimity of perspective on what constitutes our national inter.ests. w^en challenged 
about the lack of diversity of basic perspective among raeiobers of the Njitional Security 
Council, one of its members explained that the N^C undef President Nixon ^oes not operate 
in an "advocacy** manner. Rather, it generates all reasonable potioits on an issu^from 
the orofessionals in tjie various foreign oolicy agencies, presents thesp ontions and the 
arguments for each, and allows the President to choose one of them--indtead of giving 
him a consensus decision to either accept or reject. The problem here is the unified 
perspective which is the context within which an option^ is judgod^'lreasonable" orN^pt,*^ 
Granted a basic diversity of oerspective among a nilmber of younger professionals in the 
State Deotw gj^anted the immediate access of the^r ideas to SeeSTetary Rogers* ^office * 
through a meclianism known as the "Open Forum,** there is still the unanimity of perspective 
above the Jowest level and the practice of listening to dissenting ideas, praising the 
individual for his work, but admitting that oolicy cannot really chanqe the way he would 
like it to. Further, any system that weeds ouf'the Wal3fr<lickel's, the Leon Panetta's, 
and the many HEW personnel cannot honestly claim that all legitimate options receive 
open, examination^, , . _V ^ _ . 

The bne encouraging, though minor, discovery in diversity/doctenttalization is tS\e 
State Dept. 's. Bureau oX^^ublic Affairs and its publication for high \school groups^ ^ 
entitled Issueis in United States Foreicm Policy . Contrary to most, of its other publica- 
tions, the Issues series takes a question like the Middle East^^nd presents a history 6f 
the problem, the ^various options^ available for 'US forei^ policy, and invites student/3 to . 
^choose among these options and helps them to see the consequences .of each <:hoiq,e.. This 
exercise in creative thinking in foreign policy matters is intended to make students aware 
of the complexity of such mattery and to participate mor^ intelligently in the national 
debate Mhowever limited this is, because of centralization). 

. . . I ■ 

This centralization phenomenon in the Executive Branch has serious repercussions for 
the American public in another way. The representatives of the people — our congressperpons- 
have extremely small staffs in comparison to those of State, Defense, CIA, NSC, and informa-v 
tion seems to be the name of the game in foreign policy. The ^ecutiVe Branch is a* colossus 
and despite the willingness- of State's Btireau of Congressional Relations tot Share the 
intelligence and research of State with-<:ongrcsspersons, it is questionable' whether infor- 
mation adverse to oresent policies is as readily available, not to mention the more 
independent operations of the Pentagon and the CIA. Once more^ d^ocracy Idoks more like 
and ideal and l^ess a reality. \ 



National, Interests 



Another major problem, on which volumes could be. written, isWie question pf what 
precisely constitutes^our^ "national interests.** Briefil^, /the pxpbiem I s^e ^s jthat 
national interest, is interpreted quite narrowly or se^ishly.v During a discuss ion, .of oui; 
forpign policy with regard to Latin America, a State Dept. *of ficial* cfaimed that iwiral 
coAsl^^rations »are not really a part of the decision -making process, with the exception 
o£ Cuba* Ci^a» represents "evil," the antithesis of our. national interests, specifically 



because Cuba does not allow us the economic Jienef its that other Third World countries 
have, because Cuba is* pot a ready* buyer US military equipment and provider of foreign 
bases, and because Cuba relies so heavily on the "Soviet Union. J'urther questioning 
-xeveaied that our national interests are primarily US national, defense and US economic 
'^prospojfity, andTthat these are.almo?it^ unquestiOningly considered to be better served by 
fox^gn g^ernmentfe allowing what Cuba will not allow us* That our nation interests 
"*might better be served in the long run by placing less emphasis on economic privileges 
for US. cotbof»tions and on stable {and' therefore generally •^rightist'* mili*«ry regimes" ^ 
and more on social,. political and economic development of Third World nations is an option 
talked about but apprently not serioualy pursued, at least 'at this time. Viet^lBm, Cuba, 
Pakistan, Greedc, Dominican Republic, Brazil, Chile, South Korea are only the most 
'obvious examplTes* . ' <^ ' 

The following' inventory of national in^rests, given by the Latin American Bureau to 
each CASP grouiS is indicative, if one were ti^ see the high priority given in representa- 
tive CASPs to nunfljers I, IV, and V. 

\ 

DI RECT U^S. Itr rSRESTSt 
I. U.S.. NATIONAL SECURITV^ 




. 'A. Preservation of alliances and other formal relationships 

B» Prevention ^f hostile alignments or installations of hostile forces 

and/or material in areas important to U.S. security 
C» Preservation of a government friendly to U»^. 

D. Strategic use of host country forces, fA^cilities, territory, or material 
11^ \PR0TECTI0N 0^ 'U.S.. CITIZENS 

* 

A. U*S^. Govornmetit^fficials 

B. other U.S. citizens 

III. PROTECTION OP PROPBRTV^OF: - ^ 

A. - U.S. Government •. ' 

B. Corporations 

G. Private citizens 

IV. ABILITY TO CONDUCT BUSINESS ON AT LEAST A "MOST FAVORED NATION" BASIS 

A. Access to markets 
B^ Access €d natural resources 

C Ability to invest capital and repatriate profit 

__\ • , 

v.* U. S. EXPORT OF GOODS MO) SEJIVICES , / 

VI. PRO-U.S. ATTITUPE ON PART OFt . • . 

A. Wealthy 

B. Military ♦ 

C. Students and Intellectuals ^ 

D. Government Decision-makers w 
" General Populace 

VII • OFFICIAL BILATERAL RELATIONS REflUIRBD TO ADVANCE ALL NATIONAL INTERESTS 
AND TO FULFILL U.S. STATUTORY OBLIGATIONS ^ " , 

A» Preservation of diplomatic channels of communication 
B. Control of Immigration and Travel ^ . 



INDIRECT U.S. INTERESTS ! 

' ^ . ' ' ' ' 
11. POLITICAL DEVE^pPMENT . \ : 

A. Political stability 

Respect for human rights* • t > . 

C, Responsiveness of popul«r-wiIl ^ • «• 

D. Adherence to democratic procedures 

IX» ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT (Economic growth j|na Economic* stjflfility) 
X, SOCIAL DEVELOPIjlENT 

A . Equitable distribution of Income ty Q ^ ' 

' ' Quality of life • U ♦ V 



XI, WORLD ORDER • 

A. Adherence to international law and conventions 

B. VAbQtention from acts of aggression and peaceful settleme'nt of disputes 

C. Arms control and disarmament 

D. Free passage, in war and peace 

B. Efficient international monetary and trading systems 
P. - CQllaboratiqn iji ^tho resolution dr environmental problgms affecting 
all nations 

G. Provision of humanitarian relief for extraordinary needd — famine, 

refugees, i^idcmics . . . 

£ven the seemingly altruistic aims of our foreign aid meas\p:es, which comprise our actions 
in response to the "Indirect US Interesta" listed above, are. coming to be seep as^genor- 
ally more in our narrow national interests than in the interests of the ^redipient" nation. 
Idaho Senator Frank Church *o disenchantment with our foreign aid programs (of The Now 
Republic , Nov. 13, 1971---Why I Voted llo") is indicative of A growing number of foreign 
aid drop-out g . 

4. '•Bxpediency* in Foreign Policy 

The final matter that distressed me during the seminars is the question of ** expediency" 
in foreign oolicy. Again and again we werQ informed that foreign policy is a matter of 
oxDcdiency and the injection of "moral" considerations intp. the . foreign policy process 
is an extremely. dangerous move. The question of continuing arms sales to W. Pakistan _^ 
while sending relief to Bengladesh refugees was ,asked several times. Bach time the 
response was to the effect. that if the US cut off ,ftid tJO such governments, it would lojse 
its ability to influence these governments to return to humane policies. This argument 
v?as used in reference to Greece, South Africa, Brazil, and others as well.^ It was ppinted 
out that this way consistent with Gov^Nelson Rockefeller's recommendations for US rela 
tions with existing regimes in I*?itin America and Pr,^sident Nixon's general poller^ of 
dealing with ivhatever governments rare able to govern their people. ^ * 

V\ 

Unfortunately, thero ?ire ^ counle of nroble^jw with such nolicy, Pij;rit, it is incon- 
sistent. Many so-called Communist dictatorshios are far less ooprossivo than some pro- ^ 
Western military regimes. There is then . a double -standard, the significant difference 
between the two grouos of governments apparently being. only their attitude toward the US. 

But even here there is a problem. How disposed to the US are the governments in 
Pakistan, South Africa and Greece (1971), and how much pressure can the' US actually bring 
to bear on them to become more hxsmane? One State Dept. official, in defending military 
assistance to Gree«^e in termg of NATO needs* was candid in^^is low ostijjate of US 
influence with such regimes. 

And the questioh must ^e asked7 v^at^re the costVof suc^ aid? It seems i^hat mudi 
is sacrificed to preserve this exT>ediency. There is another pressure t^jat^oan be brought 
to bear on a government's policies, the pressure of world opinion. ^ut^Chis morhl , , 
pressure is greatly reduced v^en it is discovered that ships continued to slip out of \ 
Nev York and Baltimore for W, Pakistan. It is hard to preserve credibility in an appeal 
to S». Africa or Brazil to respect human rights v^en we sell them the arras or train the 
police forces they use to deny these. ri^ts. To the retort that "if we don't sell them 
.arms, there, are other cototries just waiting to do so," it seems. to me thnt again we 
'are sacrificing a real pressure for good in order to preserve a "sphere of influence" .and 
to keep military sales up. But are these worth the costs? 

These are a nuxtiber of my observations and reflections. I was ,fr6quently told during 
the seminars that it was mjr responsibility as an educator to help enlighten the i^merican 
electorate. The purpose of the week was to educate the educators' and jbo thereby increase 
awareness of foreign po?.icy matters among college students, especially future teachers. 
I have* opened uj5 a number of issues here, in the hope that Qome of yoit wi5,l reply- -eith.er 
developing your thoughts on any of thes^ issues or questioning some the statements I haye 
made. 



\CL0BAL' POVERTY AND DEVELOPMENT 



GOALS AND RELEVANCE 

A. To come to a clearer understanding \ 
, of the meaning of "development", so as 

to see the development of the U..S. as well 
as the development of the Third world as 
tasks requiring great effort? to see ^the 
poor of the world as more than "pcqr." 

B. To'understand that poverty is basically 
powerlessness; to taste these realities ^ 

of poverty, powerlessness and exploitations; 
and to begin to think creatively about what 
needs to be done to 'overcome them. 

C. To help teachers and , students live • 
out their responsibility to address them- 
selves to these issues; to help them find 
ways oi acting on behalf of the. p'coples . of 
the Third World. *■ ^ 

CONTENT ' AND' METHODOLOGY 

A. "Development" 

1. Pre-testst Have the students an'Bwer 
the "Survey yQucstioruraire qrn Global Develop- 
ment" enclosed (p. IPO) ; -and/or have them. ^ 
work out-t:heir oyn vision of "development" 
by listing all the characteristics of a 
country that would make it "underde- 
veloped" and then all the characteris- , 
tics of a country that would make it "de- 
veloped." Have them critique each other's 
iists an^l then refer to 'thes^ lists as you 
go through this section, especially in 
reference .to thp filma listed below. You 
might also have them refer to the descrip- 
tions of what it meails to '•live on less 
than $200 a year" (see below) after they 
have described "underdeveloped" country. 

» 

2. "DevoloDmont" in hunan. terms ' (see 

also pp.a36-S7. 

f X 

a. Davclon„KUit is much moyo than . economic 
development,, which is only a means to human 
doveloptiant. Thus, development cannot bo 
^^estsured^ lit tx human way- by-^' counbry^s^ — : 
Gross National Product or by its per capita * 
income, as economists .are want to do. Ra- 
ther, development, aciopding to such, per- 
sons as Denis Goulet^ (read The Cruel Choice , 
Atheneum Vres&, J.9 7 lj|/ involves j 

(1) Thre« major goods: sufficient'life 
goods ,(food, shelter, clothihg# skills de- 
velopment, etc.), dignity or esteem (a sense 
of self-worth, partially through being able 
to mzike a contril^ution to one's society, , 
family, etc.), and freedom (participation 
in decisions affecting one's life; S^e 
control oyer onoVs destiny, libera<;ioh 
froi^'a senpe of powerJlesflnfess in the face 
of economic,, political, social or natural 
forces) 

{2} Wndetstood in s"uch a sense, "develop- 
ment" is seen as a ptbceas - invblrving so- 
cial, economic/ political, cultural dimen- 
sions - whereby a society becomes more able 
to meet its human needs and" aspirations. , 
Such a view of development involvs a 
strong critique of the materialism of the 
industrialized nations^ and' states clearly 
that cultural values do not need to be 
•sacrifirf:ed for the s'ake of "Development". 
Often, people in the developed world view 
. the Third World as "backward" and* that pro- 
O gress will only cotae when these "primi- 



tives" modernize in a way that sacrifices 
all for efficiency and industrial mass 
production. 

* * * . 
(3) A third ^^implication of stich a view of 

development is thht there ate other wayss 
to dQvelop that, capitalism or capitalis- 
tic industrializa tion . See unit on 
PEACE, ' JUSTICE ANDli50N0MICS ' 

(4) Such a view strongly suggests that 
industrialized countries, especially the 
United States, are not so "developed" as 
they think. Goulet speaks of the U.S.*. 
as "anti-developed", pointing to wide- * 
spread alienation and-^materialism as 
signs' that human and cultural values have» ^ 
been sacrificed for the sake of growth, 
efficiency and comfort. He speaks fur- 
ther of the need to "de-develop" - to 
reduce our levels of consO^nption, per- 
sonal and industrial,- so <that the envi- 

• ronmpnt; as*.well as our individual lives 
are not irrep^irably damaged or -destroyed. 

IV ' 

- (5) Findlly^ it is crucial to help stu- 
' dents perceive that the poor of this 
world are much more than "poor." In 
our efforts to elicit sympathy and con- 
cern for* the poor, we often paint them in 
such negative images that Students see 
the poor as inferior beings. While cco- 
\ nomic poverty has definite effects on 

the total life of the victims bf poverty, 
it does not necesgarily make them "under- 
developed" in a human sense. 

i 

^ Resource Suggestions 

U) For ideas on generating the students' 
owA views 'on develojOTcnt (as yell as for 
thik whole Section on deyelonmqnt and 
povSttv) , t.ic best ao^irco wc htve Co^nd • 
io Jayuc Millar, Pocnsin-i on 'Upbal Povc r- 
vy and Vr-nVrr^' a Resource ^oolc ^oy. 
' educators Idvcricab Dc^opaont . council , . 
il{)74), he re pp 69-86 a^id the short essays 
3on development, pp. 268-306 (especiaUY . 
vaiu'iblB ara her IWsays on^-th^Tyaliie 
cl^ishes involved in development) 



(2) Some good aoefio-visual treatments \ 
we know of of tJris vdew of develo^ent 
are Janfes McGinnis, ^Third World Develop- 
ments India a Case Study" (SS-min-ute - 
slide/cassette, and T^ie Ma^^^-^^^^^ 
mento" (described beliOw, P-li' J 
"Of People and a VisionV (20-min descrip- 
tion Qf the development efforts ol Presi- 

■ dent Nyerere in Tanzania in East Afric^) ^ 
See pp.S7-^/for a written desciription of 
his goals. ^ ' " ' 

(3) See also-^'So You Want to TJeach about 
Development", in Educatioh for a Global ^ 
Society ? BtA the Intercom issue f69;* De- - 
Velo pmentt New Approaches ? both publjsned 
by the Center, for War/Pe'ace Studies. These 
contain a wealth^ of teaching and resource 
suggestions. 

(4) "U.S.'A. Packet on People and SysteijrB" 
is a comparative study of ^the U.S., Tan- 
zania, Cuba, and China, on ,hoi* the pepple 
of these competing models ^of development 

• • •♦cope with five universal issues: educa- 

tion, health care, religion; work, the 
role and status of women." Geared to high 
school students, the esdays ar:e syropathe- 

* ' tic to each model and written by knowledge- 
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"aBlS^^roff ssionals from each country. The 
■•uoadars Guide" presents a variety of discus- 
sion questions. See also suggestions in MUL- 
TICULTURAL EDUCATION AND LIVING and CHINA." 
• 

B. Global Poverty 

1. The maXdistribution of the world's re- 
sou rcos — \ 

a. " For a compilation of data .on 'the mal- 
distribution of respurcos (from televisions 
and iradios to cars, doctors, fertilizer; about 
40 Items in all), we recommend the "Back- 
groufid Information" section of The Global City 
Kit , produced by our Institute (SI for^the 
SIPpage booklet; $50 for the whole kit), and 
Part I of The Global City for an audio-visual 
presentation of the maiaistribution of the 

, world's resourches. See also p. IM8 , for 
several examples; 

b. ^See "Living on Less Than $200 a Year", 
billow,* for a feel of what poverty means. We 
suggest that the teacher have her class close 
their ey.*s, visualize their^own homes in do- 
tail (walk mentally through each room) , and 
then listen with their eyes still shut to 
the essay, doing what tt suggests. 

c. The realities of scarcity * Many items 
that are not scarce lor americans are scarce 
for the peoples of the Thtrd World and would 
be scarce for us too if w^ truly regacded 
ourselves as global citizens. In order for ^ 
Americans to appreciate the false "plenty" 

of such items, ^we suggest that a class pick 
one item each week and declare it scarce. 
This means putting a price on the item that 
reflects what peoples in the Third rfbcld 
would pay ror such an item, and having the 
students pay that price (the money over and 
above the American purchase price could be 
,set aside as part of a "Third World fund, to . 
be sent to people or groups- working for the 
development of the Third World) . As an 
exanpliv' Kleenex is a luxury in many coun- 
tries -**tset a price of several dollars a 
box, and find out how "essential" our un- 
thinking \ise of Kleenex really is! See 
< LIVING JUSTICE AND PEACE, pp.3H0fv for simi- 
lar examples/suggestions. 

d* Show the 5-minute MaryknqU film, "Faces 
of My Brother", and ha^e'the students re- 
flect on the realuties of the inequities of 
••the distribution of resources. Have Ufem. 
recall scenes on television newscasts And 
their own face-to-face confrontations (or, 
more likely, their attempts to'avoid-„£aeh 
confrontations) wxth poverty and the poo\ in 
their own comrounit-y. This is hot desi^nc 
to make- them feel guilty, but rather to f on- 
front a glaring reality in the world todhy. 
Once that reality begins to get inside a| * 
person, and if the teacher is careful to 
help the Qtud^nts see how tfhey can act in 
small ways to change the .reality (or at least 
their own lives), then. they are likely to do 
something about it. , 

e. "The Maldistribution Simulation" (see 
below, pp.l5l^f)is designed to help students 
experience'* the idealities of the maldistri- 
bution of the world's resources. 

2. Boverty as Powerlessness ^ 

a. The meaning of ^Hvelopment" offered 
above implies clearly that poverty is more 
a matter of powerlessness thaa anything else. 
It is important, as soon as possible, to 



break down the stereotypes of people, 
being, -poor because they are lazy, stu- 
pid, bt don't care. See the Survey 
Questiorfaire in bhis unit and the s^^, 
gestions in the unit on POVERTY, pp. oItt. 



Rather, the poor are almost totally ^e- 
pend«nt on outside f6rcesr wh4thGr those 
forces are natural ones lik^ water 
(floods and drought), or economic, poli- 
tical or social factors 'o\?or which the? 
have no control, or pers^s to whoTn they 
-turn for their every need. Such de- 
pendence is the breeding giound for domi- 
nation and exploitation, whether by 
groups within their countries or by First 
and Second World nations or corporations. 



b. Liberation! 
Power 



A Redistribi^tion of 



Thus, in^the face of this poverty-du^- 
to-powerlossness situation, what the 
Third World needs and is demanding in 
many cases is "liberation" from the sens^ 
and reality of relative powerlessness 
in the face of the economic?, politiceyji^ 

Isocial, and natural forces that deted^ 
mine tieir destiny. This notion ofc^'li- 
beratioinhas become a central* focus in 
politicsihnd now in theology (called the 
"theology of liberation") For religion 
teachers, a good sottrqe to Btart with is 
Gustavo Gutierrez, A Theology of Libera- 
tion (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1973) 
and the summary of the book entitled 
"Notes for a Theology of Liberation", in 
Theology Digest , XIX, 2 , (Summer 1971). 
Ivan rliich and-^aulo Freire are, two 
other important names in this field, as 

^ are.Franta^ Fanon (Algeria) and Helder 

' Camara (Brazil) . 

The aciivitietif below are designed to help 
the students^ begin to realize'that the 
real solution to powerlessness and pover- 
ty is a sharing of power. The poor in 
the Third World countries' cannot afford 
to depend bn the slim change that the 
landlord, merchants, -^employers. Church, 
and often military regimes Will provide 
a benevolent dictatorship for them. Nei- 
ther can the countries of the Third 
World hope ^d wait for benevolent de- 
cisions from rich nation?. Rather, they 
should share in those decisions and be 
full participants in international de- 
cision -TOaH.ing bodies like the World Bank 
and the Internatidnal Monetary Fun<$. So 
t6o,mUst the poor in the Third World (and 
in "Third World" situations" in* our own 
cpimtry) effectively participate in the 
larger decisions that affect* their IJLves. 

c*. Resource/Teaching Suggestions 
(see also WORLD HUNGER, pp. IBtff . 

(1) Have the students reflect on their • 
own experience in school Wd in their 
family. Have these been situations of ' 
powerlessness for them? If so, in what 
ways? What are some good ways or mechan- 
isms for insuring that their interests 

are really cons idei^ed*^ and provided for? 
Does all this shed some light on the sit- 
uation and needs of Third World- peoples? 

(2) Child of the Dark: ^le Diary of 
Carolina MArla 3e~Jesus (E.P. Dutton and 
Co. , 19'62) is an exceptionally moving and*^ 



graphic first-hand account of poverty 
£-^^<in tne slums of Brazil. It details 



Carolina's struggle. t9 retain her hu- 
manity and tiie relative powerlessness 
of the poor to change the situation. 
High school students would have no 
difficulty understanding her story. 



and underdevelopment in the Third World are 
not primarily techn'rpal ones (like birth 
control, the Green Revolution, better in- 
dustrial efficiency^, though these arc im- 
portant, but political ones, ones that de- 
mand a radical redistribution of wealth and 
power real social revolutions. An ex- 
cellent source is the pamphlet by Thomas 



(3) A contrast *to the powerlessness 

of Brazilian slum-dwellers is pro- - ^ ^ 

vided by the film Campamento* mentioned Fenton, Coffee; The Rules of the game and 

above^ for Campamento presents the pos- You, (CbristophePs, NX, 19T4rr^pp. 16-18, 



sibilities for power thht even the 
poor have when they band together. 
This is the story of a group of Chil- 
ean poor who take control of their 
own lives and build a new society 
where their slums once were, a so- 
ciety based on the vision of deveigp- 
mpnt offered hcj-e. This is the most 
doncrete translation of the terms 
ypartici^ation" and "liberation" that 
we have seen. The film is geared 
to high s<:hobl stader\ts and older 
/and raises some difficult issues. 
/ it is further complicated by the 
^ fact that its main'^Character was ex- 
/ ecutcd by the military junta/ in 
• September, 1973. But Campamento so 
beautifully portrays the people and 
struggles of the campamento that it 
is a "must.** 

(4) Simulation games offer students 
a good* opportunity to climb into the 
shoes of other people^. Two good 
simulations aesigneoi to provide the 
experience of po.werlessness (as well 
as the maldistribution of resources, 
the rules of the game, and what can 
be done about it all) are 

rpowi, -_ . 

own kit; available for $3 from Simile 
IIv P. 0. Box 1023, La Jolla, Cali-^ 



forma 92037) • starts with an unequal 
distribution of wealth and thus of 
power^ setting up^ a 3-tiered ?otfi- 
oty wtih th'e chance of moving "upward". 

Reds ajid Greens, see below, pp^. 

^fEe nSldistributlon Simulation", pp^lCtl 

34-, can Also' be used in^UvisrContext. 

3. Internal Obstacles to Dqvelopment 

a. It is vital that students real-, 
ize that while part of JtiWe problem 
of Third World development ir due to 
industrialized countries andJthe 
economic rules of the game, part- of 
the p?:oblem is.dq^ 1:0 ^tl>e tn<ernal 
situation of most Third WopldNcoun- 
tries. There^is.a tremendous gftfa^ 
between the rich ai>d poor in most (non- 
socialist) Thir'd World countries. 
flThe *rich exploit the poor^ block any 
meaningful land reform or resource dis- 
tribution measures,- exert enough -po- 
litical pressure to avoid paying just 
taxeSf ship' their money to Swiss banks, 
demand luxury imports instead of pro- * 
moting an impoi^t policy designed to 
bring consumer goods to th« majority 
of the population, maintain a social 
class ^stem that impoverishes and^ 
threatei^s the di*gnity of many of the 
indigenous peoples (whether Indians 
in I^tin America or »Bldcks in Africa). 

b/ What needs to be done ? 

iX) It is here that the essential 
point can be made that th& real solu- 
tions to poverty'^nd powerlessness 



wFTore he develops the Criteria for evalu- 
ating the worth of any solutions to poverty. 

l^) Fenton 's suggestions revolve ^roun^i the 
"empowerment" of^Third World, peoples to 
change their own situation, 'i The enclosed 
essay on Paulo* Freir^'s methods describes 
one of the most important developments in 
this direction— "Education and S^)ciAl ' 
Change: The Paulo Freiro Method." The , 
best audio-visual in this regard is the 
^faryknoll Film "Campamento". 

(3) More concretely, there are peoples** 
movements in the Third World that^wo can 
support. A number of us are helping the 
Gandhian movement in India through* finan- 
cial support 'to tKe village of Patti- 
kalyana in northern India**- the money goes 
for improved rirrigation, .which the Gandhian - 
workers see as a tool for the development 
of cooperative farming (sj.nce irrigation 
forces small plot farmers to w9rk together) . 
Cooperative movements are crucial for both 
the human and economic development of Third 
World countries. There is the simple sign 
of support that all people, no matter what 
age, can do — write letters to persons strug- 
gling for justice in the Third Wotld, en- 
>*-€^raging them to continue. The people 
working with Dom Heldor Camara, Catholic 
Archbishop of Recife in Northeas^tern Brazil, 
and people working with Justice *and Peace in 
La Paz, Bolivia, are two groups that come im- 
mediately to mind. Pledge to , them that you 
* will search out ways in which to bring the 
, kind of social resolution in this country 
that will help support their efforts. * 



(4) Help to empower "Third World" peoples 
in our own country - the United Ja rm Horkeya*. 
AppalachieuH whites. Native Amoripans, urban 
Blabks, and man/ others. See the "Justice 
in the World" 7-mo4ul,e packet put together 
by the United States Catho;.ic Conference's 
Division on World Justice and Peace/ es- 
pepially Module |2 in which W. Virginia is 
described as a model "Third World" situation 
in ^our own country. The Catholic Bishops' : 
Pastoral Letter on powerlessness in Appala- 
chia— This Land is Home to Me— is a power- ^ 
ful statement and analysis of the exploita-» 
tion ^nd powerlessness of poverty and of 
the beaujty of those we call "poor..** ' ^®®oft 
Part II, pp.<136ff;and Paft.I/ POVERTY, p.oH . 

4. Exterh*dX PowerlBSsness; The* Economic 
Rules of tl}e Game" ^ 

a. Colonialism vs. Neo-colonialism. As 
the last vestages oT colonialism in the world 
seem to be disappearing with the Portuguese 
letting go in Africa, the charge of "im- 
perialism* is often rejected by pepple, for 
they identify imperialism with co^onialisrq. 
While "colonialism" can be understood as "the 
political control of .cin underdeveloped people 
whose social and economic life is directed by 
the dominant power," dt is^"neocorbnialism" . 
that needs understanding tSday. This can^be 
defined as "the economic control of less 



by a dominant power.'* As our "Global C^ity 
Kit** tidies to document in detail, it as 
neo-colonialism that i;he Third World must • 
fight. today if it is to Achieve any con- . 
trol over its Owp. resources ^nd ultimate- ^ 
ly Its own- destiny. Si 

b. Economic "Rules of the Game" * 

(1) Introduction 
While, there^are many internal obstacles 
to development and justic^for the Third 
World, it seems clear that it is the 
wealth and powerr of the rich n/itions * 
tV^at? are 'the primary pbstacle. Many 
people^ think that because countries i'ike 
the United .States were able to achieve 
economic development "on their own", 
any* country who wanted to could do the 
'samovt the "Third World is struggling' 

to apni6y'e economic developvWt at a time 
wHen one-third 'o^ the world 'h\s already 



attained 'tibat* objective, , at le^t rel^- * 
ttvQlic* speaking. Ajid tljis one-t^ird,^ 
at least the capitalist industri 
countries, has already estafblished. the 
'"rules" liy which ec^oralc developmeiQt is 
to proceed. It is not. because they 
are. lazy ir backward that Third World ^ 
countries are*econonfically underdeyelope'd, 
but largely ^ecause*;df their relative 
powerlessness bo change the rules of the 
game» ^ ' 

A few Third ^orldx count ir6sj tho^e. fort 
tunate enough have oil as ^thfeir pr^- . 
mary resource, have ^ begun Jig./play b^tH(# 
same rules and turft^ ^those^rules to their 
advantage, to the consternafeidn of the 
entire industtiali^e^world. Before eVen 
fiercer retaliation for past exploita- 
tion surface^,, perhaps it is Jtime to re- 
examine euid change those rules. Thope 
economic rules* of the game invQ^ve* at 
least four asp^ts: * the terms of tradq, 
forei gn iJ> 4 G stment, the international mon- 
etary s^^stem, ana foreign a^d.' These 
are difficult realities to understand and 
spcice does not permits us to de\^elop each 
one of them. « ^Because a number of things 
can be done about the' terms of trade in 
the classroom as well' as in reality, we« 
have selected 'thi^ "rule" for carefuJt • 
considera£ion. Thife ,and other "rules" 
are .visually presentedt in Part II of 
"Th^ Global City Kit." 



' * (Z'>> Te^rms of Trade \ * 
•fhe tjffrms o& trade', tfiat iV, the relation- 
Ship betw»^n thne price *of goods imported 
aiad the prices of those exported, is the • 
firtTst way im which the* ecoitomic rilles 
of the game a*re stacked Against the 
Third World. Foi^most underdevelopetd . ^ 
coui^tries, tl\e5;e\^jLs a widening gap. from , 
year to year^ between, t{iese earnings from 
the saie of expoi;ts- and their expenditures ^ . 
for vimpbrts. v Third. World countries are ^ 
Largely looked irito a;5 being exporters of ' 
►raw TOaterl^ls, Hke coffee, dotton, Jtin, 
.and bananas. .Many of \hese 



countries are called "single 'export" 
pountries. That is, they depend on ^ 
■ ^ne,.or*at most a f.ew, commodities for 
. *the major portion of their ej^ports. The 
^ les^ the strategic importance of these 
exports to the -industrialized world, 
the greater the vulnerability of these 
countries, i % 

Indbstf iali;jed nations that export thou- * 
sands of different commodities can han* ' 
die a drop. in th^ price of a few of 
these. But single export economics are 
quite vulneralDle to changes in the prices 
of the'ir goods A drop of even 10 per 
pound in the price of raw coffee means 
that the ^cpf f^ee-producing countries — 
Costa Ri^a^ and ^0 others — lose about 
$65 milj-ion a year. 2 . » ^ 

While exporting raw materials, most of 
what Third World countries impdrt are 
\ manufactured goods like machinery, pro- 
cessed rubber, auto parts, tools, trans- 
portations, etc. The steadily increased 
prices .of these goods from industrial- 
ized countries means the loss of pur- 
^ ^chasing power in the Third World. With 
* regard to the price of -raw^of fee, in 
ten years what a bag of c^fee could 
bi^ was cut in half. In 1960, one trac- 
tor was the equivalent of 165 bags of 
coffee. By 1969, it took almost twice 
memy bags *to purchase that same trac- 
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►raw TOaterials, 
oilt^'^co^pgr, '.a 

*>or the link 



Lnjc^ betweer\j the economic rules 
X}{ the c^m*e dnd^^the political and mili- 
tary ixjlicie^^ajad interventions tha£ ^* 
. l\ave^ helped to create ajid maintain ppver- 
» ty and injustice w the Third world,* see 
, the-MBT doculnentary film "Who Invited 
U.S.'P, ^^^e.e*description,, p.JOjoW . Be^ 
sure tS hbtQ ^tfte {j.S* is not , alone in 
such activitiy% -although 6ur sha|:e,is 



fouix£: US. temxmn or imertg 

The situation continues to wor&en. , Bet-' 
ween 1955 and 1975, a jeep went from the 
- equivalent of 124 bac|4(jo&, coffee to 344. 
»(Se^MdryknoH Magazine; Tiarch 1976). 

T — '~ • • 

This pattern is part what is known as 

the spiral of debt*' * ' 

: • "T— » ' — 

2 Frofn Thomas Fen ton „ Coffee; The Rfa les 
of the Game and You ^ ( New ^o rk ; Tfie* 
cKrTstopHer;57nr9^7Tr, P.. 7?. 
" Aqcording to Maryknoll Magazine (March 76), 
with a 1-cent increase, Colombia could' eayn 
the same amount fehat it is receiving. in US 
aid this year — loan^ which it will have 
^ to ^J^«P«y with interest. This is why the 
^^^offj&e countries say that trade is more im- 
portant and more effective thanj^id. 
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^mong Uiem Pop& Paul VI, have called on the 
peoples of the rich countries to be'willing 
to pay higher prices for their imports from 
the Third World. This must be coupl-ed by 
basic changes in many TKird world countries. 
The brazilian gene^rals, for instance, are 
unlikely tio ens.ure .that higher profits on . 
raw coffee are pa^eS on to the coffee ^ 
workers themselves. But in the face of ^ 
the gent»ral unwillingness in the industri- 
alized, world to volujitarily pay more for 
their imports. Third World countries need 
to learn from the oil' producing countries 
» and band togetlier. Organized they can 
exer^ more pressure than they can as in- 
•dividual countries. Thig tactic the cof- 
feq. and banana producing countries began ^ 
> to use in March of 1974, when both demanded 
10% to 20% higher prices for their raw cof- 
fee and bananas. Educators can help inter- 
pret such events so that they are not per- 
ceived as the' disasters t^at many claimed 
thera .to be . « 
*» 

Secondly, Third World countries, must 
export more. North Aifiericclns and others 
must be willing to alloj^ for the- import •of 
their raw materials and their manufactured 
' , ' ' goods ^ eveh if they compete with some*, of 

"our'own industries. Textiles is a good 
This spiral begins with the' Third World example. But we should not lej> the bur- 
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countries being locked in by the eco 
'nomic and military power of the rich 
countries to being exporters of cheap- 
er 'items and importers of more- expen- • 
siv.e ones. Since their exports do not 
raise all the mo'ney needed for imports, 

* Tty.rd *World countries must take out 
loerns. These l^ans must repaid* 
and further loans ^rc genoscally re- 
quired, wrfich means even greater debt 
,Bav(n«nts. If one adds on the dividend^ 
•*that .mtjGt be paid to foreign, investor 
then eve^less m^ey is available, and 
thus more loans ace ntscessaVy. There 

/is no end to such^ a spiral, so^ long 
as tiie'cconomic rules of .the game go 
unchanged. Thus, since World War II, 
the" growth of debt payments has 

; increased much more rapidly for Third 
World countries than it has fojc rich 
countries. By 1965,, this debt 'Was 
iver $40 billion for the Third Worl^d. 

, and by 1973, it had reached $80 bil-. 
lion! ^ ' . 

Thus, the Third World becomes more arjd 
more dependent on rich countries and 
their international agencies ].ike th< 

^ World Bank and 'the International Monc 
tary Fund. This dependence means tha 
Thirds World countries often, h£\ve gre 
difficulty pursuing' paths to developj- 
ment that da not coincide with the 
interests o^ these rich countries, a 

-Chilfe, among others, found out* when 
former President, Salvador Allende, 
petitioned the World Bank to "re- 
scKedule" Chile's debt payment^. 

What needs to be done, to reverse the' 
spiral o£ debt that Third World coun 
' tries find themselves in, partially 
because of the terms of trade? First, 
as illustrated by the example of the 
oil producing countries, other Thirc 
World countries must ^e^t higher pro 
fits on their exports. ■ Mg^y people 
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3 See James Howe, Interdependence 4"d 
the World Economy New York; (Fore 
lOTicy Association, l>97^),.p. 11'. 



den of the demand for justice/fall on the 
shoulders of ow>r textile workers alone, 
who would be put out of work if we were 
to impo^ct more textiles from the Far East, 
Latin America and elsewhere. As several 
Pres^dentj-al commissions have i;ecommended 
over the past few years, we rteed*ito make 
« all the adjustments nq&essary -jthe unem- 
ployment, compensation, the development of « 
alternative forms of employment, and job 
re-training,^' 

Thirdly, mdusitrialized countries mu*st 
V be willing to allow for the development 
of manufacturing industri*es ih the Third 
World, rather than exert political and 
economic pressure to prevent such develop- 
menfcs. It is in the ^xport of^manufac- " 
tured goods,, or at least in the ability 
to provide for some cif one's own manufac- 
.j:uring needs, thaf the Thj,rd WcjrJLd can 
earn- and save the foreign Currency that 
it needs for the import of other manufac- 
tured it^ms. This would further serve to 
reduce the harmful economic dependency, , 
noted earlier. * 

(3) The. *'Ngw In ternational Economic Or^Cf 

These are only three of the many Structural 
changes in the rules of' the game that have 
been identif/ied in the documents and de- 
bates on what is being called "The New In-" 
dbrnational Economic Or*der'*. This global 
debate is of such significance that we 
' are enclosing cf summary of the' Tssues' as 
seen by the Office' for World ^Justice and 
Peace, Archdioce^ of New York (pp. In).* 
We recommend you/ ordering a copy (free)* 
Qf the basic dofiAiments involved and Con- 
gressional t^est/imony on the NIEO (write 
Rep* Donald Fraser, US House of Represen- 
tatives, Washington, DC, and ask^ifor the . . 
"hearings" before his Subcommittee* in May 
and July of 1975. And we recommend your 
keeping In touch with fthe debates/actions • 
•through the Office of Public Information » 
of** the UN, our Ambassador to t;he UN, ^ and ' 
the Center of Concern ^nd the Overseas 
gn Development^Cpuncil in Washington, DC. . 
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ACTIVITIES ON TRADE 

1. See "HersheV Bar Exercise/* pp. lBB- Sfc. 

2. For senior high school students, the 
best slfort source on the terms of trade arid 
qn the economic rules of the game xn general 
is Thdmas Penton's pamphlet Coffee; The " 

^ Rules of the Game cind You . It is also 
valuable becaus.e in offering s&lutions, it 
^^^JoetrS^s on both"* what needs to be done in 
and by the' Third World itself and by the 

, iJich nations, an4 on the criteria for e- 
valuating any proposed solution. Part 11 , 
of "The Global* City" project focuses on * 
the economic rules of the game and provides 
the visual dimension to the data above and 
in Fenton's pamphlet.. 



3. To help students^ realize how the terms 
of trade affects them, have, them make a lisv 
of all the items they use in their life that 
come from other countries. Have them iden- 
tify which of these items come from Third * 
World countries' and which^come as manu- 
facttured goods and which come as raw * 
materials. For instance: 



My Global DA^y 

(where do all. these come from?) 
Foodi 
Clothes 
Transportation 
Appliances 
Ideas , 



// 



ITEM 



Watch 



Bike tires 



Hot chocolate 



SOURCE 
^ (COUNTRY) 

Switzerland 

Indonesia or 
Brazil 



THIRD WORLD 
(YES OR NO) 

No 

Yes 



Nigeria, Brazil, 
Dominican Repub— 
lie, among others 



Yes 



MANUFACTURES GOOE^T'MG") 
OR RAW MATERIAL (•^") 

' MG 

Rubber as RM (processed in the U.S. 
or by a U.S'.-based multinational 
corporation in Indonesia or Braz-il, 
Uniroyal, for instance) ' 

Cocoa beans as RM (processed by Nestles 
either in the U.S. or in the Third World 



Have the students compare lists, in order 
to develop as complete a list aa possible. 
The import-export graphs and maps in eler 
" mentary and secondary social studies text- 
books are good resources for this activity. 

One df the solutions suggested above was 
higher prices for raw materials from the 
*Thifd world. What effect would an increase 
in the prices of t)ie raw materials used by 
fithe students have on them? What is their 
reaction" to such a suggested solution? What 
is sopiety''S reaction to such suggestions 

4r Next, have them experiejioe the terms 
of trade from the Third World's .point of 
<ri view. You can -simulate the terms of trade 
in your own classroom. Designate First, 
Secphd, and Third/World groups pj: a- U.S. 
* group and sever3rl Third/jWoirld 'countries. 
^Designate such clas^robm^^iliems asjfooci , 
• (their lunches) paper, and ink a^^£^ ma- 
terials, assign relatively low prices for 
these .items, and, give them to the Third 
t^World group (s) . (Perhaps one -item per 
group, so as *o simulate siligle export 
economics) • Then designate such items*as . 
books (from papeH and pens (partially 
* from ink) and numerous, other items (AV e- 
\ equipment, desks, etc. as manufactured 
goo'ds, assign relartively high prices for 
these iteips,* and given ±hem,to the Blrst 
Ji World or U.S. groups. , ; n 
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- Before conducting class, have the ^udents 
do the'betft they can to get whaC^they need * 
for the .school day. vfcat happens to "Third 
World food". may be exactly 'wh§t" happens to 
.Peruvian ftsj^— it is exported so that 
oecessary manlfactured items can be pur- 

♦ chased, even i£ it means insufficient * 



food for themselves^ Raise ancj lower 
prices as you wish, announce crop fail- 
ures or other dj.sasters, and have the 
students experience the consequences. 
Be sure to allow enough iriioe for de-brief-- 
ing. 

5. A^more completp role-play of tJlis 
kind has been worked out by the Maryknoll-- 
Global Awareness Program. "The Coffee 
Game" r.elates the terms of trade with in- 
vestment and foreign aid ^d provides in- 
sight into how the cof fee-rpoduclng coun- 
tries are exploited by the industrialized 
world. This rele-play is contained in 
Thomas Fenton, Education for Justice; 

A Resource Manual (Marykpoll, NY; orbis 
Press, 1975) and is glared to senior high 
students and older. > 

6. Have the^students inv.estigate the 
comprehensive Tracje 6iil of 1974 for its 
effects on the Thir^ 'World.. Using the 
three propose^ solutions to the iniqui- 
ties in the tC^rms of trade,' have the stu- . 
deh£S write th^r congress per sons and thQ 

, White House and ask in what specific ways 
^6es this important pietee of legislation 
promote greater justice for the Third 
World, as well as help the U.S. economy 
and U.S. workers'. The* more detailed th^ 
s<;udents' questions, the mor^ specific' 
an'd- detailed the responses should be. • . 
Be sure to provide ample ^-t^lgfe to* discuss 
the responses (oa: lack of rBsponse^) . 

7. Our Response is. a Matter of Justice , 
Not Charity • * ^ w • . 
r ♦ • > . , • 

♦ 

a. sConCept . . ' 



-.thHt it dsvjjov^l onqer^^: ''i^£' ifc: 'ever lya^ ir' • 

/anS €fi<5 vwrid^S r^^^ THe conned* 

fieio^iie^^^ 

ppveri^y^^ greai' that ' wevXou 



tin: orJsaKatio^^ raugt vfeliiuige;. 

llSepbhSly^ ^iuaitiqe"'- iinplie railthev^ 
:*folXowirig jpai^a^^ 'indic^Qr\,yiat:\ ^ 
'{jwfiV.^'etx^ / 
\^we;-{s"(5etv --.rr 7"'' *, 

, eno^iiglf^ ^Wa^^^^^ alg^ ijlriiJ ways' ; 
..pheuiging ;$lie ■ s^uatibhs/^ 

^'tha£ *pf oduc^ inj'the^^ . - 

;f£f8jt?/pXa^^^ Be", ^i"*: 

bailed tlio^ of ju^jbice . ' ^ ^ 

/HddUl e #7 b f i-tiie J abbye- xneii tibned^ "iiis- 
^ tice^iH. the^World^'^ fpackeV describes^ a 
thi8;.attitudinal;chahg^^^ . 'J 

.^n ;tha cpat^^ . . 

. tlaiV'Cl^S^^'!pebp^ • / 




SO 



Caution ; * fijb say tiiat a^persbh:^^^ ' 
ligation^ npf an /option ;jibo " 
^o2^uitIc^ 'ca^^ herePJes^ollt 
ly i6x young: p^ojjle^ unlVss it ■ fche ^syhe i ' : 
tlMe\you^ hel^ >^em sga .howr: they^^ fact . 

act iT >see' the- actlon^suggostiong" throughout^ 
this ^unit,. in /@ie:"next.OTi'ts^^^^ . 
ly In jfai;t-.>lVv ':"Iiiyirig }f eacef a^^ *: 

iictivities '(Sea ^sugge^tionCijD^^ . 

OTHER ^^'SOURCBS/^^^^ ..V : 

tSee^bibIiogi^phy.4ft4^^ ■ ' ■ 




liogr:aphiqal>£wiXciJ?i is' ^dra>m . 

See^'iall vthe Gbngnuhigues .(^euapnletsX and': : V - 

, ihbrt b6bKlets^7oip3gve^^ \ * \ 
fo;cei^:itid; ahdimaiiy oth¥F;-i;pr4^^H^^ 
themes^ ipub^i^h'^d^^^^ 

xhent. Cbimc^v ^^W^ ^- ; , :\V'V 



Awar&iess* < : , ' ifii;>A;,^gr6up-^in> Chicag^^ / T : 
^ ^io voffei weeke^ . 
focusing oft. th'^^ thiidi^Worl'd,, the,^ iiitervfih-; 
tibii ot tlie;V*Sp an^^ regppnsib^litied of , . 
American Chirififtlani.^d ciilJiscans* vWrite - ' 
Fr* JoeWai^gSli 'S/jv;. $i30"s; 'Uni^^ 

'chicago^Lr^oeiSi.;' ;;>.;. ^ 

X i Economic Development In general " - 

Kathieeh' be^imphdh -trtfeagblfact ibn^ ^^ ^ " . 

mentr • Bridge 1:6\ Peace (Waahingjbony^ \ 
iunericani Pree^m . fx.om; !Htu>g^^ 
19'70)i, burr&itl^ -uttder iikyiBlUnir ' V . ' * " - < 

' ^ \ - % N^- - • "'^'-'Xi.f- ^ ' ^' ;•' '•».'' " ' 

UNICBF lias beeh: iSedicatihg *itaX^EW ' . 

t97$y t;oi>?fbraen; i^^^ THirdi \ 

Wbrid'iKomenv an<i^ femeh^ i^^^ \: 

2?JallSxras^i' ' ;{ . S 



to ^±nd ihforroation on women in various coun- 
tries in* encyclopedias and other reference 
books* These could serve as .such reference 
books. The UNICEF Secondary Teachers* K^t: 
#5410 ($1^0 > features women in various cOun7 
tries. The information is good fpx supple- 
mental use. 

The Development Wmmmkmm Puzzle is a loos§- 
leaf sourcebook about "the rich world/poor 
world'* divisions and efforts toward * one "world* 
development" published by the Voluntary 'Com- ' 
mittee on Overseas Aid and Development (VCdAD) , 
Parneli youse, 25 Wilton Road, London S.W. 1, 
United Kingdom. Part I is a survey of the 
pieces of the puzzlp thafliave resulted in . . 
injustice; .trade, aid, population growth/ ^ 
health, ^etcetera,* The second 2/3 <of the book 
offers ideas for* teaching. ' The major Cheme of 
these (iQeas is multicultural education. A 
number of teadh^rs' and professors have wr^.t- 
ten readable essays on project? that work in 
schcK^SLpir^nd the needs of childreti. Finally, 
the lasti?20 pages or so list a wealth of ma- 
teriAQ available from VCOAD and other sources. 
For tl^in the •United Stdtes/ the particular 

a richness of this teacher aid "is that- its 
source 6f examples is generally not the Uni- 
ted States: I thinks the Development * 
Puzzle a good tool for our own ongoing 
•multicultural education. The book is primar- 
ily for middj.e grade and junior ,high teachers* 
but l' thinl^igh school teachers could make 

' good use^oinit. It Sells for 99p. ($6.00 in- 
cluding ^j^ing) . 

La Lucrta: Contemporary issues in Latin America 
(An Action/Resource PacKet) , prepared by the 
Maryknoir Fathers, 110 Charles St.., Hignham, 
Mass* 02643, containing a number of articles, 
t^^lks, bibliographies/ $1.95. 

"Teaching Toward Global Perspectives," Intey- 
•/ com No., 75 (new'Yprk^ Center for War/Peace 
Studies, 1973) . 

Lester Brown, "The Interdependence of fJatipns," 
in Headline Sferi>^3 No.. 212 (Foreign Policy 
Asspciation, iy/ir • . ■ ♦ - 

Thomas '•'Fen ton. Education for Justice; A 
Resou rce Book (MaryknoLJ, N.V., Orbis Press, 

.* The Handwriting is on the Wall-yA World De- 
velopment Primer (Oklahoma City; World Neigh- . 
bors, 1972). . • , • 

Robert Hunter,' ed,.. The U.S. and- the Develop- 
in g World: Agenda for Action (Overseas De- 
velopment Council,^ 19'Jb) . " . _ * 

<^ Global AWa regies s Prograjn — a 'whole series of 
exercises and information. sheet^ prepared by a 
group of Maryknoll.Path.ers/Jpr use pSfim^rily 
in ^eco^idary schools. Revised -edition avail- 
able ^by writing Richard CallaKan, M.M., 6398 
Drexel Rd., PhiladfelpMa, ' Pa. 191151., They 

. are also available for wbrkshops'. 

• The Time is Ripe .....The Stage is Sot ,^ by J;he - 
Development Education centre, Toronto, On- 
tario. "These "educational sheets oq inter- 
national development" focus on the problems of 

* global poverty, ^development, and what needa to 
be done*' . • 

Thii^d World File, _publish|d by the Third Woi/ld 
V First Group, England. Contaims a humber of " 
i Third World Docujnents like President 'Nyerere 

(Tanzania)' 8 Arusha Declaration , and other 
- * afpcuraents* representing both t acfical and x?6- 

V • \ O t 



formist approaches to the Thir^d^World? 

2^ Trade (see also references in the 
"Global* City" project) ' 

Dollars, jobff. Trade and Aid is #213 in 
the Headline geries or tneHForeiqn Pol- 
icy- Association. It does a gpod Job 
on trade^ with ample graphs and a con- 
sideration of other economic isgues re- 
lated to trade. December, 1972; $1.00. 

3. Foreign Aid (See also references 
in the "Global City" prpject) 

.tester B. Pearson, Chairman, Partners 
' in Development (New York: Praeger PuD- 
lishers?i 196d)— basically, the best in 
the multilateral,- UN approach' to for- 
eign aid, but still witl^in the free' 
enterprise model. 

Denis Goulet and Michae\ Hudson, The 
Myth of Aid (New York: IDOC Books, 
l571)— an excellent critique of U.S. 
forei/gn aid program's in general ^^nd 
in particular the Keport on the Peter- 
son Commission, to the President, April, 
1970. * * \ 

Harry Magdoff , The Age of. Imperialism 
(Monthly Rieview Press, 1968) • 

Senator Frank Church , "A Liberal Takes 
his leave," Congressional Record , Oct. 
29, 1971. 'Excellent analysis of for- 
eign aid — write your x:ongressperson for 
a copy. . 

Write ttie Governmeitt Printing Office 
for thfe Peterson Report and President ' 
Nixon's "Messages to Congress" on for- 
eign aid, for the administration ^view. 

4. Tor'eign Investment (See also refer- 
ences in the J?Global City." , project) _ 

Sfte the readings in Jayne Millar, Fo- 
cusing on Global Poverty and D^velop- 
menjb . • ] 

"Multinational Corporff^ 
Revolution, "- Intercom Not 
for War/Peace Studies, 1973), presents, 
several perspectives on MNCs, plus 
s'everal teaching suggestions, .dnclud- 
. ing "a role-^ciy . i 

Ronald MUller and Richa;:d Barnett', eds. 
Thfi Earth Managers; the Global Reach 
of ihe "Multinational corporation ", 

• tNe\# Yoifk: Simpn and Schuster, 1^74), 
is a scholaifly' oritique of MNCs and the 
economic system and values bel^ind them. 

* ' . • 
, **yahqui Dollar", vthe issue of the North 
American Congress on Latj.n liperi-ca deal 
ing with the multinationals and^U.S'. 
investment in Latin America in general, 

• is an excellent critical source. See 
p. IB€,for further d.etails. 

*See the two Center Surveys on "Multi- 
national Corporations," published by 
The Center fior ,t^ie*Study Qf Power'^nd 
Peace, fPr a- summary view of the work- 
ings of MNCs, their effects, ^and dif- 
ferent^ perspectives on them. 

"Brazil*, The Prl^re of the Development 
Miracle" is a 3(f-minute slide show pro- 
duced by the Development Education , 
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to have the participants ex- 
perience some of the realities of the 
maldistribution of the world's re-* 
sources and the consequences o£ such 
realities, and to have them expedi- 
ence and work through some of the 
options available to the peoples of 
the world, rich as well as poor. 

Time ; A minimum of 20-30 minutes' to 
play, longer if time permits; . with 
at least 2 3-30 minutes for de-brief- 
ing as a group. The more time for re- 
flection the better. * ^ 

Gyoup Size ; The best results have oc- 
curred when the group was between 15 
and 30 in number, although^ 15 is a 
little on the small side* 



Instructions for 3 Different Versions 



A. Simplest Version — for Younger 
Qtoups or Minimum Time 



1. Divide the group into three 
"worlds", roughly reflecting the dis- 
tribution of the world's population. 
This can be done in two ways. The 
simplest is to assign 2/3 of the 
group, to the "IJiird World^ (the coun- 
tries of Latin America, Asia and * 
Africa)^ 1/6 to the "First World (the 
count/Ties of Western Europe* Japan, 
the U.S. and Canada); and 1/6 to the 
"Second World" (tlie countries of East- 
ern Europe>and the USSR), Otherwise, , 
you could have the group count off in 
order— ^ in ^'s. All the l^s would be 
•"First Worlders"; all the^^'s Second 
Worlders; and all the 3**, 4*s, 5's 
and 6*s as Third" Worl'derk. " ' The ad- 
vantage of this second wa/y is the ex- 
perience ofr the accident of birth. As- 
sign .the groups to different parts o£ 
the room, the best for 1st .World. 

.T2. Select pne of the participants to 
be the "arms merchcint". It sHbuld 
be a First Worlder. ' In order to keep 
the numbers ^n each group somewhat ac- 
curate, then "graduate"' one of the 
Third* World group tQ the First World. 
Give the arms merchant his/her in- 
structions (see last*page*of this ex- 
pleination) . The teacher or other ad- 
ult m^ght play the role of arms mer- 
chant/ with a group of younger par- 
ticipants. * . , 

*3. Distribute the world's fifasourcos 
in the sanve proportion as they yire dis- 
tributed in teality. 

a. Numbers 

The First World receives roughly 75% 
of the resources; the Second World 15%; 
.and the Third World 10%. Therec ar^ 
highly unequal distribution patterns 
within, each of the^e worlds, but ''young- 
er students are probably^not sophisti^*- 
cated enough for this further specifi- 
cation. See the next two versions for 
this odclition. 

• 

b. Resources 



handiest item to use, although younger par- 
ticipants might not grasp the importance of 
these items in the abstract (chips repre- 
senting valuable resources) . If you agree 
with this, you might use somethiiig they 
directly value, like candy, coke, their 
lunches, or the like. If you use poker chips 
wo suggest 50 chips (perhaps 48, to keep di- 
vision easf/K if the group is closer to 30; 
24 or 25 iChips, if the group is closer to 15 
participants. These resources represent the 
wor>diir non-mil itairy resources. The third 
version of this simulation has those re- 
sources being the world's food, fuel and 
fertilizer — the focus being world hunger. 

c. Military Resources 

Give the First and Second Worlds one 
"super "gun" each, before starting the simu- 
ion. The gun represents current mili- 
ry strength and can be used in the simu- 
ion in any way that the military in 
se two worlds are used in reality.* If 
the guns are actually used (that is, fired 
vs. threatened), the facilitator determines 
who is killed and informs those killed to 
lie down somewhere until the simulation is 
^completed. In any V shoot out", a "super 
'gun defeats a regular gun. 
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Tokens like poker chips are the 
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Inform the group that there.are several 
other guns available for purchase from thg, 
arms merchant. Regular guns^.shoul'd cost . 
half 'the number of chips (or some amount o£ 
the ijesources you use instead of chips) 
that the Second World has:r iL"s^er gun" 
then sells for the same nujOber^ oP chips 
that the Second Worfd has. This 4s. in, 
order that both the First and Second Worlds 
can possibly buy additional weapons with 
their current resources. 

■ ■^ Also inform the group that weapons can be 
"converted back into non-military resources, 
should they so choose. The game's facilita- 
tor should have some extra chips. The con- 
version -ratio is the same as above for buy- 
. ing weapons. ^ *^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

4. inform the groi^ps that their goal** in 
the^mulation-is to "WORK OUT»^HE BEST POS- 
SI^E LIVING SITUATION THEY CAN FOR THEM- 
SELVES." Repeat this direction a couple of 
times, so that no one should say at the end ^ j 
of the game that they, werd not sure a)DOut 

what they wetfe supposed "to do. TUft is a 
somewhat non-directive goal, but it;*ls in- 
tended ta allow participants the -greatest 
possible latitude. It doJfe not dictate a 
competitive ("tts against them'") orientation, 
though it suggests it. See below — our con- 
cern aljout repeating the^ simtilation with a 
specific coopeV4t^ve otiehtation. Theif we 
have the grcrUps commence. 

5, JDependiTig on the time allotted for the 
simulation, allow the interaction to proceed 
jjar enough for strategies to dievelop, for the 
Worlds .to be^in to interact with one another. 
This should happen within 20 minutes^ antijye 
have had goad results allowing the simtTI^ion 
to run anywhere from 20 to 40 minutesl 1^' 
more time is available (allowing at^leastlas 
much time for d^-briefing as fo^r the sim'uia-* 
tion itjself) , let the^simulation run longer, 
if the interaction seems productive.' j 

•B. First Variation , for More Sophisticated 
Groups . . , ' 
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The real difference is the distribution of re-, 
sources within each of the three worlds, arfd • 
the assigftment of specific rules within each 
world. 

1. First World — assign them rolds like cor- 
pora teTc^'-'oiir'compemy) executive ^ chairman 
of the Joint chiefs of Staff, a. farmer and a 
couple of other ordinary folks. Give at 
least 50% of the chips to the corporate execu- 
tive. Give the *'super, gun" and a few chips 

to the military leader. Give 33% of the chips 
to the middl^e class representatives (half of 
the group). Give the remainder tc, the re- 
presentative (s) of the pooE. Have each 
person mak^ out a sign to pi« or hang on 
•their person describing their role — e.g. 
"First World Executive or "First World Poor." 

2, Second World — here there are distri- 
bution problems even though these are social- 
ist/communist countries. Appoint one member 
of the Second World to be the bureaucratic 
class and give that person at least 1/3 of 
The Second World's resources/and divide 

the remaining resources equally amon^ the 
workers. -H^av c thc» make - their signs. 



a. E^irst World— to start, allocate * 
(of 50 chips) 37, to be divided as fol- 
l3*/s; 18 food chips, 13 fuel chips, and 
6^ £ertil*izer chips.* ^ In terips of our 
suggested roles, you could divide the ^ 
37 chips as follows: 

Oil Comparty/AgribTisiness Executive: 18 

total— 8 fuel, 6 food, 4 fertilizer; 

Military tepresentative; 6 total — 3 

fuel, 3 food, plus the "supei? gun'T . , ; 

small farraer(s): 4 total— 1 fuel* 2 

food, 1 fertilizer; * . 

Middle class represen€ative (s) — 7 total: ^ 

1 fuel, 5 food, 1 fertilizer; > 

Poor representative: 2 total — 2 food, 

b. Second world — allocate 8 chips (of 
50 chips), to be aivided as folld^^s: 

3 food, 3 f.uel, 2 fertilizer. In terms 
of our suggested roles, you could di- 
vide the 8 chips as follows: 

» c. Third Wprld — to start ,. allocatse 
5 chips (of 50 chips) , to be divided 
as follows: 

Oil producers representative — 2 fuel chip^; 
Third World wealthy — 2 food chips; ► ». * 
Third Worl'd poor — 1 food chip among all of 
them. 



3. Third Wor.ld — appoint one person. to Te- 
present the oil-producing countries and give 
that person half of the Third World's re- 
sources. To bring the simulation up-to-date, 
you should announce to the whole group that;^. 
wpi,th the sudden increases in the cost of 
oil, some of the First World's wealth is be- 
ing transferred to the Third Worl^ oil pro- «v-^*y»«wv- w. * ^-^ ^ _ 

ducers. Then take several of the First World's world'^ and increase its chips from 2 to 
chips and give them to the'bil producers* re- 10, as follows: 
presentatives, fSiVe another 40% of the Third 
World's resources to the one person repre 



d. Distribution adjustmen^:, with the 
development o£ OPEC and Fourt^ J^orlH" 
With tne greatly increased cost ptoil 
cind tnus profits- to Uie oil producer^, 
designate the oil producer as the "Third 
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senting the wealthy few in the Third World 
(identified as landowner or military ruler 
'or industrialist)4. Give the remaining IQl 
to the poor, iden\|j^ied' on their signs as 
"Third World Poor". In the distribution of 
the few chips, ther^ will probably be none 
for the Third World poor. Depending on how 
much you want to put 5,nto the stimulation; 
you might designate these latter two roles 
as4,"Fourth World" — the poorest 40 or so 
couhtries in the Third World. If you sep- 
arate out Third World and Fourth 'World, keep 
their physical locations 5t the beginning of 
the simulation close to each other. 

A' secon^i addition to the basic yersiqn can be 
the detail ofo/ the physical location of the 
groups. The/First World should have ample 
room to move'about, ample light and heat 
and access tp all f^cilitiee (e.g., toilet, 
coffee pot, 6oda ^machines, etc). The Second 
World should have some <)§ the above advanta- 
ges. The Third VJorld and/or Fourth " World 
should be in crowded* quarters, perhaps with- 
out light or heat. You might add that they 

Vhave access* to, the other facilities only the 
permission _df thie First or Second Worlds. 
You might torbid them Movement out of* their 
locatoin withoVit First or Second World appro- 
val, if you wish tq, add more detail. 

C. Second Variation — Focused on World Hunger 
» , 

1. Resources ■ 
Instead o£ the ' indefjcnite category of non- 
milit^y resources, " •designate the game ts 
resources Cchips) to be food, fuel, and fer- 
tilizer— 3 items integral to an appreciation * 
of t'he dimensions of world hunger. Have 3' 
different colors of chips,, to designate the ^ 
3 different resources. 



3 food chips (1 from the Third* World 
poo?\ rtbw designated as "Fourth World 
Poor*ly 1 'from First World middl§ class; 
and 1 from First World poor— iyicreased 
prices for fuel and thus fertilizer 
means ^higher food costs and less money 
for food, none of which any of these 
groups can afford) 

, -# - 
3 fuel chips (2 from First World Oil Ex- 
ecutive and 1 from First World Military) 



fertilizer (1 from First World Oil Exe- 
cutive and 1 from First World Small Far- 
mer) ^ 



4|, Distribution of Re^urces 



Thus^ there are ^chemges in all First 
World roles; none in Second World roles; 
none for the Third World wealthy, px- 
cept -that they /should now be designated 
as "Fourth World Wealthy"; and "Fourth 
World Poor'* loses its single chip. 

3. Conversio^ Tables 
Depending on ho^/ much you want to put 
into the simirlation, you can add a num- 
ber of conversion ratios; for instance ^ , 

1 firelj^uals 1 fertilizer 

1 fertilizer equals 3 food in First and 

Second Worlds (where soil is nutrient 

rich) 

1 fertiliiier equals 10 food in Third 
and Fourth Worlds (where soil is nutri- ^ 
'ent starving) * ^ 

1 gun "equals 4 fuel aUd/or fertilizer 
chips * 
1 super f gun equals 8 fuel and/or ferti- , i 
lizer* chips a 

Thus, irf: is necessary in this version 
for the\ facilitator or someone ^else*, per- 
haps designated as "World Banker*V to 4 
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handle <the chips and have extra chips 
of all' colors (kinds). . 

D. De-Briefing Any of the* Versions 

Be^^sure to allow at leeist 20-30 minutes 
for^this group reflection; more time 
^/if possible. Tho iarger the number of 
- participants, the more time is re- 
• quired, so that each person has the 
opportunity to speak at least brief- 
ly. We suggest giving each of the 3 
6r 4 Kprlds a certain amount* of time 
to speak, going from one world to the 
t^t. The facilitators can interject 
whenever appropriate in the de-brie f- 
ij^^ — either their observations some 
of^ the key questions or points that 
are listed on the "Things to Look For" 
sheet (see next page) . It is impor- 
tant that each person be asked about 
how they felt about their -cole and 
their .actions, as well as about what 
they actually did. One of the rea- 
sons we strongly suggest that the 
s imula tion be repeate d ia that per- 
s6nF>ften feel bad about what they 
did but add that they didn't see any- 
thing else they could do. Simula- 
tion should not only reveal our cur- 
rent reactions to ourselves, but 
open up possibilities for actipn that 
we didn't see before. 
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The ^ofiowing are scJme of ^"he things 
that^ra^e emerged frbm previous ex- 
periohceb with this simulation or are 
some of the things that people should 
be led to think about as a result of 
the sumulation. 

1. Do the groups tend toward global 
cooperation ("the Best possible 
living situation" will occur If we 
work together) or t^oward ^a '*life-boat 
ethic" (since we can't all, make it,-. 
better- us than them)? 

2. How did each group (and individuals 
within each group) perceive "the best 
possible living situation"? 

3. How essential was military se- 
curity ) getting guns) to "the best 
possible living si^uation^? ^ 

4. which way did the wealthy por- 
tions, of the Third World turn — to- 
ward the wealthy 6f the First Worl*d 

or toward the pOor of the Third World? 
Third World businessman, political 
•Readers, etc., face this choice all 
the time. . . , . , 

5. Did the wealthy in the three worlds 
think of themselves onl;^ or did they 
concern themselves with the respon- 
sibility of wealth? If the letter, 
how did they see themselves using 
their wdalth respoj^sibly (giving it 
away unconditionally; making sure it 

"was used wisely by others; allowing 
others to decide how, it* woulici be used; 
or keeping decision-making power to 
themselves*) ? 

6. With whom did the poor of the First 
World identify? Did they stay with the 
First World, or turn to the Second 
World or Third World? 



7. Were violent or nonviolent ^pproa- 
.ches more prevalent in discussions ' . 
among Third Worlders, especially the » 
poor in the* Third World? 

8. Di4-s<5me^ QdpeciJ^ly in^tbe .Third World, 
feel out of it all, bdre^,.' of that "it does- 
n't make any difference anyway"? 

9. What did the Second World think about 
itself and do? Did it see its future in some 
kind of power arrangement with the First 
World or in aligning itself f^th the Third 
World or in being a possible bridge between 
the First and Third Worlds working toward * 
some king of global community? /> 

.10. Did the Third World poor exploit the 
possibilities ,of "people "pfower**? Where do 
the participants feel that real pqwerjjJi*iF«y3? 

lT. Did the participants realize that weapons 
mean sacrificing other resources, that it is 
a mattier of "guns or butter"? 

» 

-1-2". Did the participants pick up the. *!ac- 
cident of Birth"? That is, there was no 
essential^reason why they were "born" First 
Worlders, ""Second Worlders, or Third World;^ 
ers? 

E. Re -Playing the Simulation 
As mentioned earlier, we strongly recommend 
re -playing the simulation with a clearly co- 
operative goal.* This, goal could be stated 
as follows: 

'"WORK OUT THE BE&T POSSIBLE SITUATION FOR 
ALL OF YOU TOGETHER" 

Most simulationi leave ..the participants with 
a gredter realization of how real and ex- 
tensive the problem is but with little rea- 
lization of tne alternatives or solutions 
to the problem. We A^ant participants in 
this simulation to havc^ some experience Of 
what it will take to correct the injustices 
involved in the maldistribution of the 
world's resources. And don't limit your- 
self to a second play, if you see* that a 
third occ fourth will produce even more in- 
sight. • \ 



F. Equipment 



Squirt guns «an be used for the regula^^n 

"sflfbr 



a ns, 

and something more elaborate for the "sTflPfer 
guns". Otherwise, little classrooiH^^asers 
for the regular "guns and large erasers for 
the "sujJer guns or something similar * Poker 
chips or some other similar item can be 
u^^l to represent the worldi^s resources* Yoa, , 
n^ed enough paper and marking pens (or the 
like) ^or eabh person toin^VKe a sign.iden- , * 
tifying their role, i an'S^^pins or tape or string 
to hang or attach the sign to the person. 

You might want to add a psychological dimension 
to the experience. , A hat with a t\qn "We're 
ntimber 1" or "I'm «nUmber 1" on it can be .giv- 
en to the person or ^roup with the most chips 
at the beginning of the game. If this, person* 
or group changes in the. course ^of the* simula- 
tion, then the hat should be changed too. 
This introduces the psychological dimension 
of wealth. Probably the jiat should not be 
used in the re-playing>of the •'simulation, 
along more cooperative lines. 
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Instructions £91 tho Arms Merchant 

1. Get the regular guns and **super guns" 
that are £or sale in the simulation from 

the leader or facilitator, and keep these 
guns with you throughout the simulation. 

2. We .s.uggest the following prices for 
the guns: 

Regular gtms — • ' ' 

(half of the number of chips that the 
Second World has —ask the facilitator 
how many that is. If the total chips 
ofr the game is 50, then rq^gular guns 
should cost 4 chips) , ^ 

Super guns — 

(same as the number of chips that the 
Second World has — again, ask the facili- 
tator hpw many that is. If 'the tcrtcil 
chips for the game is 50, then super 
guns should cost 8 chips) 

But if you decide that there is a good 
reason for changing the prices^ that 
is up- to you. Also, whether you an- 
nounce this change publicly or privately, 
that is, to all the groups ok only to 
some groups or individuals, is also up 
to you to decide. 

3. You should not wait throguhout the 
waoltf siiauldtioa for t^o^.le come to 
you. If you feel that your product is 
npt* moving fast^nou^h, you can do what- 
ever you want to^^BTTcourage sales* 

4. In informing" the groups of develop- 
ments in the distribution of guns 
around the world (for example, announc- 
ing that the First World has just ac- 
quired cinother. super -gun, or that the 
Fourth World wealthy iust acquired a 
regular gun) , you need not confine 
yourself to the truth, but you can also 
spread xumors, ' 

5. Finally, after playing this simulation, 
if you have any recommendations for fur- 
ther instructijons fo;: the arms merchant 
role, please send them , to "Us 6r> give 
them to your teacher and ask her -to 

send them to us. Thanks. 



i 





To the Facilitator (s) 

We have playe^ this simulation with a num- 
ber of teacher groups over the^past 3 
years and have revised it each time, so 
as to incorporate the reflections of pre- 
vious experience*. We would be most grate- 
ful if you would send us your reflections 
on the simulation — what you liked be«t; 
how it cbuld be improved; ' what other in- 
sights came from the experience besides 
the ones listed on the sheet of '''Things 
to Look For". 

Address comments to: 

*- 

Jim McGinnis 

Institute for Education in Peace and Justice 

3700 west Pine 

St. Louis, Missouri 63108 

Also, how are the instructions? ^An-y sug- . 
gestions for improving these pages? 
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GOALS 

A. TO cotmmmicjate the basic facts and 
urgency of the world hunger crisis, with- 
out miSDortraying the world's hungry as 
not&ing but hungry D«ople. 

B. To helD students oerceive the inter- 
relatedness of tlie hunger issue with many 
other oeace^and justice issues. 

C. To helD students realize that hunger, 
like other ast)ects of opverty, is more a 
matter of relative powerlessness of the 
hungry and that any adequate solutions in- 
volve ^ redistribution of pow.er, and changes 
in ecojiomic, oolftical and social struc- 
tures*^^ Emergency food aid is a necessary 
tcmoorary measure only. 

D. To h^lo teachers and studerits realize 
the attitudinal changes that must accom- 
pany, structural changes if hunger is to be 
eliminated and find ways of wording oo 
these attitudinal changes. 

E. To helo teachers and students see how 
they can act to alleviate hunger. 



CONTENT AND METJ10D0;[X>GY 



A. Urgency of the Hunger !lssue 

1. Some introductory facts Csee ftlso 
the enclosed oamohlet, ^"That All May Eat") 

— normally some 46CLmillion oeople 
suffer from seyere roalnutritJton (half pf 
th«n nhiXdr<*n) ? In 1%74» »n<4" l*^»ftr that 
number was about double f about 25% o£ the 
human family. Yet U.S. food aid shioments 
in 1975 were about 1/3 what they were in 
1970* 

— world grain reserves are *at their 
lowest J.evel In 30 years: loss than 27 days 
reserve of essential grains, comoared with 
90 days reserve in 1960. Yet, 50X of all 
land in the U.S. producing grain is still 
producing it for animal feed. 

— the price of oil«(and thus fer- 
tilizer) has tripled, as has the price" of 
grain, and thus npn-oil producing devoloii- 
ing* nations have exo^rbitant fuel and food 
bills. The results-- ih the hungry world, 
less food and long-term development efforts 
sidetracked? in the U.S., a. balance of 
trade/payments surplus (tripled prices for 
food exports offset trioled oriCes for^oil 
imposts) . , , ^ 



2. Activities 

a. To appreciate the magnitude of the 
numbers involved, translate thousands of hun- 
gry people into seconds. One estimate of the 
humber of people who starlrved to death in 1975 
was 57 million. Counting 1,000 per second, it 
would take 16 hours to reach 57 million. One 
estimate of the number of people who were under- 
nourished or malnourished that same year was 
2 billion. Counting at the same rate, it would 
take 20 months of nOn-stop counting to roach it. 

b'. Have the students nlay the "Space- 
ship Earth" simulation as it is described ^in 
this Manual, with hunger as the key issue and 
• the goal to handle the food problem as best 
you can. See pp. • ' 

c. For younger children, as a total 
group take a pretend trip to a far off desert 
island. Allow the children to dream what the 
island may be like.. As they prepare to return, 
the group discovers the plane is broken and 
that there is no other way to get off the ^- 
iand. List the food that is on the plane and 
have them then consider what they will do with 
this food. Also Jhelp them to see vatidus ways 
of dealing with th^ situation. 

d. "Baldicer'* is a simulation for high 
school students and adults, dealing with the 
dynamics of .food production and consumption, 
technology and population growth. The inter- 
dependence of the world's economy is al^o ex- 
perienced. It is a good starting point for a V 
consideration of world hunger because it raises 
a number of questions and broadens the issue. 
tW: a minimum of 2 hours, with de-briofing, 
Although it c^n nrofit>»bly go longer. Av^il»blf» 
f roin John Knox Pross^ Box 1176, Richiwnd, VA 
23209. 

e. "Living on Less Than $200 a Year" 
(see OP. in- IS ) would be another way to. trans- 
late the situation of the hui>gry into more , 
graphic terms. 

r * 
• f . The statistics have to be trans- 
lated into people, if students are to feel any 
Identification with and willingness to work on 
behalf of hungry people. Films are one way, 
although we urge you to be careful to lialance 
any exclusively negative ie^g., bloated bellies) 
images^f the hungry with oo5tfe4nQ.^JJtages of 
their cuJ.tqro and life. 



I Tate 




— while populat^J-on growth rates in 
poorer countries continue to rise {'7%-2^\, 
the affluence growth rates in develope^^un- 
4 * tries continue to rise. Per capita consuipb- 
,.\ * tion of beef in the U.S. clipbed from 55 

lbs in 1940 to 120 lbs in 1975, and Soviet 
purchases fr6m the U.S. grain supply -are " 
O argely going to. cattle feed. ^ 

ERIC - / _ ' 



(1) "Faces of My Brothex" , a-7J 
Maryknpll production (see p. HO ) is good. 



(2)* "Faces* of Hunger", an 8-min 
1976 Maryknoll production, depict* the gruesome 
sights of hunger, with ^ome introductory facts 
on the causes of hunger. Two cautiong in show- 
ing it to junior and sfenior^high fftudents — 
,the overwhelmingness of the sights and the daji- 
ger of seeing the hungry as nothing but hungry* 

^ (3) "Sahel, the Advancing Desert**, 
r;L^ttiln, rental-free BBC production for Catholic 
Relief Servicea, is a visual report on the ^ 
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African drought and its effects, especially 
olhthe lives of the oeople living there. 

(4j The tfest Icind of identifi- 
. * cation comes from personal contact,, if at 
^11 Doasibfe, we woxild rocoiWend the kinds 
of exDcriehce described below (d. IS"? ) with 
y reference to the "Meals on Wheels" program. 



B. Hunger as a Matter of Powerlessness 
1. An Asian Family 

a. Reality — it is the rule, not 
the cxc'eDtionTVn Asia (and elsewhere) for 
families to spend about 90% of their, in- 
come** for food. In 1972, the price of 
grain trloles. What does such a family, do? 
See the situation, of Sen Guota in the "That ^ 
All May Eaf' flyer. 

b. Activities --have the students 
--*£lnd out their family's yearly income, sub- 
tract 90% of it for food, and have them try 
to bud^fet the rest. It seems like an imnos- . 
sible task, but it- is reality for hundreds 

of millions .r-^Then raise the price of food^ 
and ask them what they would do* For young- 
er students, vary %/e activity by using 
counters to rcorosent the number of dollars 
for the fiajiily income. Have tbem take out 
the necessary number t6 represent 90% df 
the income. 'Spend time brainstroming on 
the other things they want and feel they 
need and'helo them to determine the ni««t>er 
of counters would bo needed for ^each txnd 
then to further determine if they have enough 
. counters 'for all they want. Then to discuss 
the reality of the situation. 

"2.* U.S. Pood Stamo Family 

a. Reality — despite attemots to 
portray food stamp recipients in the U.S. as 
-welfare cheats", U.-S. Dept oTf Agriculture 
studies irysl975 repealed only 0.08% fraud in 
9- $5*-$^^^illion program (write the National 
Conference d|..ea^olic Charities for a summary 
of this USqn^eport) .. The reality is that 
about half the eligible recipients are. not 
part of the program. Those who are find that 
' they can eafless and less. Food stamps have 
been' calculated accoB^ing to an "economy diet" 
which has been admitted to be less than ade- 
' quate nutritionally. Yet, wlile the cost •of 
all food woift up an average of 41.7% between 
• Qp^ember. 1970 and March 1974, food stamp v 
^^e'flW went up only *34% and welfare pay-| 
iJSts^se by a meager 14,7%. (See ^ "The ^ 
High-Cost of Hunger in American / Theodore 
Erickson, in the Fall 1974 }.ssuo of the 
al of Current Social Issues) . 



b. Activity — have students de- 
cide what they would do^ in such a situa- 
tion. 'See p. 137 # fpr what students can 
66 about the food stamp program. Some 
families might be willing to try out a 
'*welfaye diet" to find out Just how well 

^tho poor in this country eat. Write the 
National\,Wel*are Rigghts Organization * 

^for details. Younger students can often/ 

motivate their parent^ Jto do this. A 

first grader got his /family to do it for 

Lentl / 
« 

2, Peruvian Fish and Hunger 

a. Reality — Peru catches'roore 
fish than any other country in the world 
(10.6 million metric tons in 1971). Fish 
is one of the best; sources of brotein. 
Artd yet Peru is on€ 6^ the worst protein 
deficient countrijos ii^i, the w6rld. Why? 
Peru converts more than 95% of its fish 
catch into fishm^al for export to the US 
and Bestem Europe (the world-wide con- 
version average is about 45%) . In 1968, 
tine amount of P^ruvial. fishmeal used to 
feed U.S. livestock alone* contained 
enough protean to meet the protein needs 
of 15 million peoole for that whole year. 

*more than Peru^^s total odpulation of 14 
million. Sincje 1968, vith the exception, 
of the hn6 cmtch in 1^72, the «itu;»tion • 

'has not changed significantly between 
Peru and the First World. 

I 

\^hy doeg Penu export protein rather" 
than feed its malnourished population? 
Part of the answer lies in th^ unfavor- 
able terms of trade that prevail for the 

, Third World 'jin general. Peru's -exports 
of raw matfiUialfl 4054 of whicK^^wra . 
fishmeal — allow it to dmoort much need- 
ed mjgiufactured goo^s as well as some not 
so npedtjd luxury goods. With gfceater 
profits on ma nufactu recti items than on raw 
materials, Peru must export more and .more 
fish at faster and faster rates in order 
to provide the foreign exchange it needs 
to pay for imported manufactured goods. 
(See pp. 110-113, for a more complete dig-' 
cussion of the terms of trade) . For 
further information on this, read Georg 
Borgstrom, "The Harvest of the Seas: How 
Fruitful and for Whom?**, In The B yviron- 
jnejitja^l cHsis, edited"*^ Harold W, Hel- 

*' frich'twew Haven: Yale University Pr^s, 
1970). 

*b. .Activities — sefe pp". MS-IM/ 
for trade activities. You might also 
show our filmstrip, "World gxinger and ^ 
Your Response** in* this context. It .ex- 
amines the Peruvian fish 'question and the 
problertsHjwolved in the "preen" JRevolu- 
tiot>^ (bene^VLttihg wealthier farmers 
r'sJOxer than Jboorer farmers) . 
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C. Solvthq Hun<?er Pom a nds a Redlstri - 
bution of Povor 

1. Peruvian Fish 

a 

a. Reality — Peruvian fish 
will continue to be, converted into fish- 

- meal, and exported until the measures 
in the "New Intemation^il Edonotoic Or- 
der" dealing with the tetms of trade 
(Bee pp. 11^-20) become world policy 
and>ractice; that is, until Peru' and 
other Third World countries are able 
to bargain more effectively -on their 

n behalf in' intelcnational economic 
nizations and '^prumo such as the . 
United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development (UNCTAD),. 

b. » ^ctiviti^B — see above. 

2. The Greexu Revolution 

a. Reality —along \^th the 
redistribution of power among nations, 
there has^to be a redistribution of 
power within ^nations.- Since World War 
II, we have put our faith. in techno- 

'-logijcal solutions to tfie*world'» food, 
and oartiqjilarly orptein, shortages. 
Most ^attention has been given "to the 
Green^Revolution with its ''miracle 
seeds" and "miracle rice". Since these 
miracl9 seeds require bostly fqrtilizer 
pestic^ldes, irrigation, not to mention \ 
equioment^ they largely went to the 
wealt]flier farmers of India and Pakistan. 
Thus, -.the technological lyeakthroughs 
x)f the <3reeh Revolution hav9 .aiI5ceeded 
in wid'ening'the gao between' r^cJx and 
poor in several Third^Wor Id nations; 
W^at this «sugge^ts/i9 t^hat such* tech- 
nological adlrances need to be couplrfd 
with political a^ijon designed tp; re- 

. distribute poWfer to the poor and *the^ . 
smali farmers qf those countries) • * 
which would help to redistiibuttf the 
ot^ier resources necqesary to make, the. 
miraale seeds produce *jf5^well as to 
redistribute the increased foc^ pro- ^ 
duce^ b^ the seeds. * 

o ^ • 

*- t f • 
/b. Activities — have the stu- 
dents play^"Reds and preens** (s^e t>P» • 
i;)i^-a6), "St'arpower",^or "The Haldistri- 
t Jjufclon.Sifaulation" (ppJ»V7^M), and 
on the necessity of the poor*^ 
^owirr/leverage if 'tJiel^ inter- 
be taken seriously • Also, 

„ie "A Wcjrld Hungry" film- , 

stftips (see BipL'lOGRAPHY) examined - 
this irttemaJ. redistribution issue. 




3. Agribusiness and the S»all Fanner ^ 

a. Reality — each year, about. 
100,000 farm families leave their land and 
the U.S. (and thus tfie world) becomes over 
more dependent on the gijmt agribusiness 'cor- 
porations who control more and^jnorc of the 
world's food production. The giant farms 
owned by 6oeing Aircraft, Purex, Good year 
Tire & Rubber, Royal Crown Cola, Tonniico, 
Dow Chtmical, American •Brands, Alico/ Bank 
of America, Prudential Insurance, Standard 
Oil of Calffornia, and others accounted for 
at. leasC 1/3 of total s^xles by all farms by, 
'1969, according todthe Dept of Agriculture. 
ThQse giants particularly control the market- ^ 
iiig process In foods, to an extent that 3 or 
4 corporations control most food industries — 
for example. General Mils, , General Foods, ^ 
Kraftco, Del Monte, Heinz and Ralston Purina. 
Such control ii\f luences/deteumines not only 
prices, but also the kinds of food that will, 
be available, how land will be used or mis- ^ 
used« Crop subsidies, research subsidies 
(i.e., publicly financed university research), 
labor subsidies .(farm workers stilr the least 
protected of all workers), tax subsidies* 
(loopholes), and water subsidies (<^g.#. Calif- 
ornia State WatiJr Project benefits primarily 
th^ giants) further rp-inforce their power. • 

Family fanrf. legislation, closing some of 
''the tax Icppholes, land redistribution mea-^ • * 
sures', legislation ^o*protect the dignity and 
rights of farm workers, strict environmental 
protection measures, consumer cooperatives, 
.Bmall farmer coopcrat^ives are* some pf the 
necessary s^eps in curbing and belittling to 
redistribute the pdWer of agribusiness. The 
Agrib^isiness ;iccounta)?llity Projedt also re- 
commend^ our dealing direqtly with local. ' 
farmers through such things as open-air '•mar- 
Icets and also putCtog pressure on agricultural 
"universities'* to cPndufit vesearch useful to 
consuShers and small "farmers, especially alter- 
native technology and cooperatives*. ^ 

^For further information, write" the Agri- 
business Accountability Project, read the • 
"Agribusiness Packet*^ from Network and the 
' special issie of Win Magazine en^it^ed "Eat 

Agribusiness, Farming and^.You." The Wash- 
Lii^dn Memorandum, of the National Catholic 
/ iral Lifie^ Con<!erenc6 is a .good jnonthly leg- 
" islative 'source for the needs of ,t^e small 
farmers, as^ is tjie Washingtou Newsletter of 
the' National rarmers*trnl'pn. 

0 , • i . 

:J Activities \ 

* ' tl) Bach of the'mea'sures just . 
'•mentioned could be fruitfully researched and 

acted/upon, espec'iajly*by high school students. 
* TJig agribusiness corporations are also gpod 
' ob'JAits of 'research. ^Besides the AAP, the 

^nterfaith Center ^on Corporate Responsibility < 
^and the Pood Research and Action Centcyc" ire 
. good sources- fox; such research. As an* 
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"aODCtizer", share the following **agri- 
busness menu" ^tith your students: 

Aooetizer - - sautedd mushrooms by Clorox 
wraoped in B a corf by ITT 
« 

Salad tossed salad of Dow Chemical 
lettuce and Gulf & Western tomatoes 

Entres turXey by Greyhound and ham by 
Ling-Temco-Vought 

Vegetables carrots by Tennaco, arti- 
chokes by Purex, and apole sauoe by 
American Brands 

Bdvornges winfc by Heublein, beer by 

phillin Motris, tea by Unilever, orange 
* juice by Coca Cola 

Desserts — chocolate cream oie by ITT*, 
oudding by R.sT. Reynolds, ice cream by 
Unilever, .anc^ almonds by'Tenneco. 

« 

(roarlnted with the tJormission of the 
Agribusiness Accountability Project) 
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D . So lving Hunger Demands an Inteydepe n- 
dent Attjtud c^and Struc tures 

1. Thte '^Vttitudinal phangcr^ 

As Pooe Paul VI c^Jiracter£?ed it 
at th9 World Food Conference, the hunger 
crisis is a ''cri&is of solidarity." 
Icoolced tiu^^iov in n limited- world of ro-* 
sources, we need to perceive how out way 
of 3,if e affects 'that of others and -Sive ' 
much more interd^ende^tly or responsibly.' 
Demonstrating this connection is crucial. 
One example — because of soaring fertili- 
zdr prices, InSia purchased 1 million tons 
less in, 1974. Thajt amount of fertilizer 
in Indian soil would have produced about 
10 million additional tons of grain, which 
would have fed 50 million I^^dian peoi^le 
for the vihole year (at 400 lbs, of grain 
per person). But that ^same amount of fej:- 
tilizer put into nutrient -rich soils, as 
ia the U.S., produces somewhere between 
2.4 an<J ^ 5 million additional tons of 
grain> Which .feeds somewhere between 1,2 ' 
and 2.5 loillion North Americans for one 
year <at about 2,000 lbs of, grain per ^ 
oe^son) . ^f the nations of the vorldv 
Aought interdependently, they would make 
sxire that there was am^ae fertilizer for 
the nutrient^si^a^rved soils of much of .the 
T{>ird World. Instead, people in the de- 
veloped world ,<}ontinue to use fettil^zer 
for BUdl ^'necessities" as golf courses, 
cemeteries^ and lawns (about 3 n^illion 
tons of f ertlizer so used in 1974 in the 
U.t. alone. • ^ • 



' , 2. The Structural Change 

The World Food Conference and its 
subsequent creation, the w6rld Food Coun 
cil, are st&as in tho direction these 
bodies are urging — t;he creation of txfu 
ly adequate global stru&tures and globa^ 
policies to handle a truly glc/bal prob-y 
lem. One important pcrlicy in the pro*/ 
cess of imolementation is the creation of 
a world food rcsitrve. Whether such 
reserve will be administered global^ 
(vs. grainrrsurplus nations or the cor 
DOrations within these na.tions deter- 
mining distribution) and the'size^of the 
reserve are still questions. Nations 
and corporations are reluctant t6 relin 
quish control. This is Another/ cxampl 
of a necess'ary redistribution pfpower 
in the xlirection of people t 
sive to the needs cJf the hun 

3. Activities 



respon- 



a« Connotf^icrhs 
V 

Have math sti6dento* (and others) 
find, and chart the connections between, 
affluence and hunger « /a book like Lester 
Brown's By Bread Along , fybm thc^Over?- 
seaa Develonment Council, ^contains a 
wealth of statistical, information and 
graphs; One such connection relates to 
diet, as Frances Mdore La):>pe points out 
*in her Di et for a Small Pl anet (1968 
data), with regard to grain -fed beef: 



20 nillion tons J 
grjiin + f ishjMml ^ 



15-18 xiillion tfins 
lo»t (wasted) / 





f«d t0 4J*S* 
liyetto^k 

**iie*an8 

/ 

ever-fed 

inillions 



2-a million tons 
of lieef protein^ 



under-fed 
billions 



If we wouyd eat the grz^in ahd fishmeal 
fed to U.S. live^oclc ^- about 40>i of 
which is /edible r- the w6rld's food < 
wipply would increase by 2S% and 9096 of . 
the current protein sho&tage "could be. 
over come # If the national and interna.^. 
tionalyVechanifms are set" up to transfer 
the grain saveA in wealthy countries to 
the hpngry coyntri^si \ * 

b. yMting Interdependently** v 

phvkS questio;! 6f ipeals,.. 
thc^ro are a /number of possibilities. 
Uajre the stiidents disqpss the following* 
options. Ask them which option (s) woUld 
the mos^ good for alleyiat^g hunger, 
lich optifon would be mofit ajipropriate 
fear theijr/school or class or famixly to do ' 
every onoe in ^ while to remind them ,^ * 
^ about th«f problem of hung)er, and Which 
would be/ most approp3?iate for them to * 
bring up at homv as a poss^le action 
for theit vhole family. '] 



r 
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iX) Poverty Moal, 
at \jhlch tho typical *^al of a po6r 
person in another p&rtof the world (or 
in one*s own area) is served. Broad« 
rice and water would be typical for 
Darts of Asia. Hefried beans would 
be typlical for parts of Latin. Amer- 
ica, while 'a potato would mirror 
other parts of Latin America. 

(2) Third World Banquet 

at which one-third of the group is 
served a banquet dinner while the 
other 2/3 are served a poverty meal. 
Whether the well-fed 1/3 chooses to 
share is up to them. ^ For -more de- 
tails, write CROP. A word of .caution 
here — this and other experiences 

^aise a' complex of emotions, from an-^ 
ger to guilt, embarrassments xi is 
crucial to spend a long time reflect- 
ing on the experience and, as part 
of this reflection, to cxam'ine ways 
in which people can ixct on the issue 
of hunger. 

For ypunger students, this could 
bo a Third World oarty in which 1/3 
of th^. class gets all the oice trcAti 
and 2/3 got a small cracker. Allow 

^ them to share but c?o not force it. 
After the discussion of the event, ^ 
^tJorhaps all could share ^n n suj:- 

1 orisc party- 

,{3) Fasting ^ " . 

:4any studcx^t and other groups have 
fasted for 24 or 36 houi;s together, 

^ coning of f ,the fifst with only a pov- 
erty meal. For e;*ch hour of fhs^iing, 
they have also (.arranged fo;: "spori- • . 
sors* ^o yny* tja^mach "tnoncy^, similar 
to "walTcs' fojdevelo-iment." ^ The 24 or 
36 hoursf avr6 soent in reflejc^tion, 
study and SiscussJLon about .world 
hunger {pius some fun) Suph past- 
ing is also an act of solidarity'. 

. For younger students, 24 hours 
is much too long.' Scgin to fast 
from snacTcs on specific days, rela- 
ting* it to the whole ^dea of-exper- 

• iencing hunger in a small way. 
Aft<?r discussion with parents, per- 
haps a child/parent milk fa St could' 
take place. For "x" nwiber of days 
both child and parent would drink . 



only milk for lunch and between 
A6al3. * ■ 

(4) Eating Responsibly 

^A^k each meml^er of the; group to bring 
a lunch that represents a way of 
their eating ''responsibly-.'* Dp hot 
define beforehand what that means. 
Rzjther, havp- individuals f£g^^th;^t 
oul: for themselves and diacti^^Khe 

g 1^1. 



'* (5) Meatless Potluck Dinner — 

\^o which each perbon or family brings a 
meatless main dish that is relatively inex- 
pensive, relatively easy to orepnre, and 
tha^ tastes good. See our own Eating jas 
,§iojyiq5.8 ,and ^is t^tr B ($1.00) ^s an example. 
Collect and publish the recipes. 

^ Note: ' . 

With each of these options, some oresent^- 
tion about the realities of hunger and what^ 
we can do about it, along with a collection 
of the money saved by such eating and a do* . 
cision zibout where to send tlie Wsney, should 
accompany the meal. With the poverty meal? ' 
wo suggest a oresentntion. about the people^ 
who are eating tho meal ^is their stead^v fare, 
as a way of identifying in some small way 
with them, the presentation should bo sure^ 
tfO ;brj|.ng but the valu6s/contributlonfl of the 
"^inlo, as welBpas their hunger. 

(6) Home Economics Class 

Using Diet for^ Small Planet^^ ?ocijDe8_fpjr 
a Sitial l Plzin et, G^r^a,t„hioatJ.e,os_ Meals (each ^ 
by Lappc and/or Ewnld) , and EaUng as Bro- 
t hers atfd Sister s, have a Home. Economies 
class come up wiUi meatless recipes for the 
cafeteria and for ^children In elementary 
and junior high- -- recipes both nourishing 
and tasty for children. Audio-visual re- 
sources here include: 

"Diet for n small Planet," 1<173, 28 min, 
color, ^16mra, from Bullfrog ti lnm,^ Box 114, 
Mllford »quare, PA 18935 {$2f5; rentJil — 
$30), is based 6n the book and explores the 
ecological costs of meat protein and the art 
of coo)i:ing with complimentary non-meai items. 

"World Hunger' and Our Response", our own 1975 
22 min, c61ot filmstrip,' examines briefly 
the relatioaship bc^tween moat consumption in 
the U.S.^and world, hunger ; purchase $15.' 

'•Nutrition* Food vs. Hfialth" — see RESOURCES* 



^ \ . ' c. * Pets . ^- • 

if^ta in the U.S».oat mch better than people 
in the Third World.. Ra!ther than condemn 

'having pets, iH: seems 'Better tcrhave the stu- 
dents explore wajfs in which thej^ can feed 
their pets more "responsibly." You might 
even collect their suggestions and print a 
booklet entitled **Feeding Pets teapon^ly.- , 

^IsQ, a chUd couia keep track of the amount 
cpent one week on pet food^ con^are thi^ 
. . with "living^ on less than $200 a year'* (p..JI7) 



decifiions before eating \h^ 



lelr 
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d. Fertilizer 

As, fertilizer^ is an important aspebt of 
the htinger. question,, we slknald reflect on 
our* use of fertilizer. The school, 
roight^ask^his question. Goagaga Univer- 
sit;y in Spokane announced « in late 1974 
that it would not use fertilizer for greeh 
lawnd but would ship i^s fertilizer to th^e 
Third Worl-d. Families,*, especially, but 
schools too,, miglit cc^nslder using a part 
of -its lawn area for a vegetable garde^, 
thereby using fert?liizer for food pur- 
poses^ rather than cosmetic purposes^^ 

e. Political Actibn 

*letters to Congrfesspersons, the President 
and the Secretaries of ^t^te an^ Agri-- 
culture on behalf of 2| world food reserve, 
under international administration, of.- 
the -s^iructural changes involved/ in the 

^ New International Economic Order, of new 
national budget prit>rities (human needs v 
o^er inilitary waste) , and of much more " 

'willing oarticipation ii;i the World Food 
Council iire crucial. Wo'rking with and 
through s\;ch lobbying organizations as 
Bread for tl^e World incceases our poli- 

-tical effectiveness. « 



Love 
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E. /solvi^^ JIunqer is 'a m atter o'f Justic e 
and rtot ChaTit y^^ : , 

•1. The Structural ^Change , j • 

• . , • ; . \ V : 

Thej *'mas1cet mechanisms*' *(the law « 
of supply "and demajid) distribute food ac- 
cording to peoples' abiiity ^6 not 
their need ]tLO eat. If such li^cJiSnlBm^ 

* are appropriate for any commodities, t:hey, 
are certainly inappro^ih^e Jpr the dis-* 
bribution of food* Thus, :exDortable 

. grajn^ for instance, ought not to gb ' 
' soi^iy to nationa who p^in afford to pay 
the high marXet prices' of ^^e 1970sr 



Japan, the USSJ^ and Wejptern E^lrope. 
S^imilarly, ^Oo3 certainly ought not 
to be used as a political ^weapon, as . • 
many .government officials have sug- ^ \ 
gest^d aild done*. While U.S. foreign 
a id^ legislation in 1975 began to re- 

'^lize these changes, much more still 

, needs to be done. 

2. The Attitudinal Changes 

»• * • / 

a^ ' The goods of the darth 
belong to the people of the earth, 

•for their full human development. • » 
• . ^ 

b. This applies in a. special, 
way to food. 'The right to eat is a 
b^sic humayi right, second only to the 
right to /life itself. See ArifLcle 25 
' of the U.N. Declaration of Human 
Rights, above, p.lOMou. Further, to 
quote Pope Paul VI at the World Food 
c6nference: 

"The right to satisfy on^s htyiger 
m\)st finally be recbgniifed for every- , 
one, according to the specific re- 
quirements of -their age and activity. 
This right is based on the fact that 
all the goods of tAe earth are des- 
tined* primarily for wiversal use and 
for t^e subsistence* of all persons, 
before any individual appropriation'."' 

* U^S.^farm productivity 

exists f9r the saWe of, all. To quote • 
the testimony of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference to a Senate Ad 
Hpc Hearing on December 18, 1974; ^ 

"Although much ot America's f arm jprp- 
- ductivity is du6 to^ the application 
' of advanced technology^ and the hard 
work and dedication of our farmers, 
it also results from-^e fact that 
► this country is uniquety J^lessed with 
"high productive soil, plentiful water 
resources and a^*moderate climate. 
These! 'are blessings^i^ich we in the 
•U.S. in no way- earned or deserved. « 
^ey rather are gifts of "creation^ , 
^ part of the universal ecosystem p^- 
^ v'ided by God to support fill of hx ^n- ^ 
ity. Thetr stewardship and deverop^ 
^nqnt,.. therefore, are reaponslbllCfeles , 
we-beair t<i the rest of humanWnd . . . . " 



. d,« There is no ?:ight t,o .prf^ 
**vate property^ ia.gn excltisive 'sense, 
^.^^suc^K•that we could legitimately claimi 
as individual? or^a^?' a nation, that 
. the only plaim' th6' .hungry liav4 on qur 
. agricul^iVir^^i produQ.ti:*it^^^i.s one of, 
. tjharity -- we can chooSfe; "*twe have the • 
ipoical 0}>tidn) ta dlstfibut^. our.grai^' 
. to" those ,'^0 cannit. afford it, but we 
. are u^dW'moral pbligation'^o do so'. 
HVtfiw, priva^te property is'npt an . ^ 
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/absolute right/ in. our moral view. We 
are called on to be stwards of the 
goods in otuc possession and the right . 
to -use th^ world's resotucces belongs 
to all peopife/ For further elabora- 
tion bf this njpral view, see William 
Byron, Toward stewardship (New-VorTc: 
Paulist Press, 1975) . ' • * r 

/ e. Wastjefulness is Theft 

While many religious groups have long 
. -held that using what one did not rteed 
» when others went without what they 

* itpeded is really theft (see Byfpn, 
pp. 35-44', and/* Pope. Paul VI, On th e 
Development of Peoples , #22-23) , few 
people realize that former 'President 
Eisenhower said the same thing oh 

^ April 16, 1953: 

-EVERY GUN 1HAT IS MADE,' EVERY WAR- 

* SHIP 'LAUNCHED, EVERY ROCKET FIRED 

* SIGNIFIES, IN THE FINAL SENSE, A 
THEFT FROM THOSE Vtm HUNGER AND ARE 
NOT FED, THOSE ^WHO ARE COLD MO ARE 
NOT CLOTHED.'' ^ / 

23 yeats lijter, the vorld is spending 
about $250 t $300 billion on tho mili- 
tary (more Ahan 1/3 of that tot^l ia 
•for the U.S.). This is thefti What • 
other label could be used to describe 
a situation in v^ich every 14 hours 
the Pentagon outspends the entire 
annual budget of the Food and Agri- < 
cultural Organization of the U.N. 

Two ^i;rticles worth reading Here .are ? 
**Did^irmament at 'the V(orld, Food Con-^ 
f exlbrtce!* ,/by„ Homer^> CfzkQk (Dec lj^.7.4 ; * . ' 
50H and ^Disarmament and HunsTer't 
Life and Death for"3Planet ,^arth"/- 
(jr^in a975.r- 3l<i) , both publlsi^ed by i 
the Woijild Confer'ence of Religion and 
.Peabe^r ' , * ' •* ' ■ 

'/ ^ 5. Activities 

^ _ \ v/^e'*^re vcJCy conc(9rne4 about ^ 

the-h^dd for s tudonta to ^experierice ' * , 
. .t^/s iUtitude/ajpprbach. .tS^ tjirivate " 
^ prppetty,- fpr the prevatling' View:; in . " 

Qijx ' sodiety.; is ; pf :pr ivata- pjrog'e^b^v as 
^" -an idbsoiute rlglti -"rj**it-',s f^urs^ ve 
* .:can do with it,v^ate>^^.we^,*<®nti^^^^ \^ 

r^S^ • .e-- ' I^-at^udehW^caA^.e^ 
' th^it jbralcnts^^^^^ a ad^ewar^i^L 
gif ts^meanjb ^iox^ the service ^f p^^ers,"^ 
^•We feel'^they caii ai^* tfe^ thn|3^ other s 
' „;i%^sp\&ce^5^ in tiitf s jiikct,' \^y.. Thus^v .we 
% adyoiiafce' c^opejrat iye ifey s *of ^^eafnl^ng , " 
^Vftuoh .tl]wt?.45iuddnts.8ire /sh^^dri^^^ 
^<«Mll«)-vAl^; on^^^ as- in^i^oiip 

-proHects- (se*e l<UTUAii.9I^CATI0N, 'pj?»> 
^ aflW *K 'P^f^rhSpS they^<:oul:d behen^ 
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' obotuja^ed^^ct-giv^^ as proseiiite th^^^bfeach- 



ing of a skill to a younger brother qr 
sister.,. See Part IV, for other sugqe^tioris. 

b. Use/enjoyment of things not 
personally onned ' • . ' 5, * • ' 

*We enctourage teacher^ and parents to ^lelp 
their children to learn, to enjoy tjiipgs 
th^t they don't own. Public libraries can* 
'replace large personal librarl^es, record 
colle^itions, and even art collections. ' 
Parks can 'repl^ace backyard gym equipment. , 
Toy ejjchange^^can be arragned at gift- ^ 
giving times — instee^d of parents buyincf 
^gifts for the friends ^f their children^ 
the children themselves can select presents 
of "their own^, f ixf them (with parents) if 
necessary, and givb them to their friends 
themselves. ' This keeps, novelty in their* 
lives, '*but without the need to consume 
more and more." ' ' / 



/ 



' Ct ^^conoirtic alternative^ " ^ 

We ^el it is bruakaf to. expose students to ~ 
individy?ils and group^ living out alterna-* - 
»tives to private property, so' that they see' 
such rliving as possible, find new. models, 
leaim about economics first hand. ^More 
specifically, we suggest food coops, commun^ 
ities of people living accoBding to need, 
"sparing and sharing" giJoups (see* Part IV, 
pp.3M0ff ). ' * - ■ ^ 

d. On: the. relationship bet:weei1 
hunger ^nd military spending » see sugges- 
tions 09 pp.SCWjSS^}, ^ 



. 4. Toward, So<?ialisw • 



The distribution. of' food primarily 
acc9r4irt^ to the ne.ed to eat; rather than. 

*t6 th.ff aJ>ility to pay, is a- iieqessarry ptep 
if ^Jiistide 5,3 jto be ijvoro a- teality thah at 

•present. ;V Such a .step, is a .clear step in, 
the. , direction ^ socialist^ set of. values, 
artd' we sec^ ^^^^ particular step ad a good 

*startiag s>bint fpr a pareful consideration 

'of. socialisrj^ $^ee bur unit on 'JUSTICE AND 
PnrrPTCAL.^ONOMY, ^jp. . 



F. Other Classroom Su^rgeBtlons * ^ 



1. Math teachers — » |iave yoiir^tu- 
•den'ts use, their graphing skills to 5iaTce 
the problem o/ hunger graphio. ' Have tli< 
be responsible for posters around the 
8choor**that taTce the startling statistics 
of hunger and bring them home to the 
other studeixts. 

2. ' Fine Art a ^teachers yours is a 
^special responsibility: to make sure that 
hunger j>resentations , displays, programs 
include the beauty and corttributions of 

^ those who are hungry^ and of their culture. 
Spo unit: on MOBfTICULlJURAL EDUCATION •AND 
LIVItIG; hit teachers can ^Iso work with 
math teachers and students in makJLng the 
hunt^^r isi^ue (ani3 efforts to overcome hun- 

^ ger) #graphJLju ; . , 

'3 . y ^ology teachers — in addition to 
questions of protein and energy, you have 
the vAiole question of population ^to exam- 
ine. We suggest -two resources tq /tssist 
you. ?irst, there is the Interc6 m issue 
^72, ' Teaching about Population , which is 
a weal»th of ^short readings, graphs' an^ 
teaching suggestions. Sr. Mary Jfellen ^ 
^ Barnes, CSjT, usee? it as' the basis" of her 
high school biolq^y cqurse ^n population 
and woult! be willing to offer suggestions. 
Write her c/p 5^t. Joseph Motherhoulse, 
(S37 Cambridge; Boston, Mass.. 02135 J . 
Secoh(^iy, the Center of Concei^^na NCEA 
have produced a curriculiim on^ population". 
Write to tRe National Catholic Education 
Assoicatlon for it'. 



^. Home Economi9s teachers Jr- In 
addition to the whole question of a mo^& 
responsible (and mor:e nourlsiiing) diet, 
the more general (Juestion of TresponsibXe 
living" (clothing, housing, buying, etc) 
is pertinent, feee Par^t IV, *pp^ , 
for suggestions. "Nutrition: Food vs. 
Health" ('see BiBr,IOG«APHy below) would • 
Abe a. good AV icTsource 'he^e . , • -v ' 

5^- English teachers — in addition 
to pertinent ^teirature (like Child of 
the Dark ; see fill 11-3), hav^ ybur stu- 
dents study TV commercial^ about food 
(and about the, "good life" in general).^ 
*They need to yee how they are being 
manipulated. Interpretative essays on 
food commercials is a "natural." Yo^^ 
might have them start .with McDonald's,, 
•Burger Chef , tBur ger King and the like. 

6* Foreign Iianguaqe teacfters — you 
are probably already dding thi^, but per- 
haps you did not see its relevancdi to 
hunger teaching th6 culture or the peo- 
ple who speak your languages. This J^s 
especially important If you are teaching. 
'Spanish, for mdny of the \«rW^d hungry ' 
speak Spanish. * , • 




7; Phiifsical^ducation^ teacher^ "-- 
^^^J^optfr ^aJiapf our bodies has always 
• be«v^^our fdSicern. mi migW examine 
^ tl>e whole/ qtiesti^n or diet and '\4iat are 

more respj|;n^;^^e^^and moure nourishing . 
. ways of carlJj^br our bodies^ ' ttien, 
« help students see^thQir bodies (and the 
care of their, bodies) in the cdhtext of 
"stewardship", that is, we care for our* 
bqdies ^o that we- vcre better able to 
be of service. "I'm too tired to care" 
is said much too. of ten. 

8. Chemistry teachers r- help the 
stxxjdents understand and ^evaluate thb 
"Gi?een Revolution.^' Then, there are , 
the questions «of protein and the "v^le 
energy issue. ^ ' / ' ^ . 

9. • Economics teachdTs — take- some- 
thing' like the Peruvian fish question 
and the te^s of trade issup..as a part- 
ing, point and help students see how hun- 
ger interlocks with a vAiole range of - 
larger economic issueSc^ See the Bread 
for the World policy stat^ent at tbe' 
end of thisxunit. You yolald also ifind 

.•"The Global City Kit" (pp.lM8-HS) ' 
especially helpful. ' , / 

10. ^n general, we would encourage 
teachers to work together — interdis- 
ciplinary courses or some interdisci-^ 
plinary sectiorjs within exilitipg. courses . • 
Social studies teachers (an<3 religion 
teachers) have the ioost oppoz^tunities ' 
to bring the hunger issue into ^ their . * * 
courses. Invite faculty members from 
' ' other discipliafies to work with yojii ^ 

for severaL classtos,^ W incbrpcarate-^ ^ 
their expertise/perspective on the ^ 
is^e. We alsg ^ncou^age piflmaJJf^ ♦ 
teachers to be .creative^ in applying . * 
the above ibo the^ very young. ^ Invite ( 
teachers* and students from junior and ^ , 
seni^or high to work with xyotl. • '/ ; 



G. Other Action/Service Suggestions * 

The following suggestions (like*^ 
many of the preyious ones) are designed 
to provide some firsthand experience . 
of^hx^ger ^nd.some cpiVtinvity 6f con- 
cern (beyond a one-day program) • Fur-. 
iher, they are ways'of linking the ^ 
world hunger issue with hunger ad it 
exists in our own comidunitied . They 
involve both li$;e-style and political • 
action# for th^ two reihfbrCfi eacJi , 
other.' Life-style struggles lend qred- 
,lbility to f)Qlltical. B^oticm and dfeepen " 
one's determination to be'^more' politi- 
cally effective* Politiqjil. actipi) 
neceflsary* if life-&tyle <;han^ds are to 
resul): in any real shift of ^resoui^ces. 
Finally, these suggestions involve both 
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worlcd of mercy apd works of justice 
'(see p. 3^3), fpt often students* and . 
adults are more comfortable starting 
'~with the worTcs of mercy und such 6ne- 
toj^ne invoivement With^ the hungry 
tends to lead tp' greater concexrn for 
ia^ justice/politicai miction diraen- ' 



sion. 



^ , i. "Free ?09d*Ta)?le" vs.' Wast^^« 

'Schp6ls » &re generally ,quiJbe concerned 
ab^t the extent of waste. One' idea 
is to have a " free' food, table/* where 
students can put.'afty tood they don't 
want that day and from which others 
who are (still) hungry can^.taTce^ "This 
heed not be seen as a*"poor**' tafile, 
for sonie students ftoi;get. their lunch 
money, otlhers are hungrier '*on, qbrtain 
days, in addition to those stud'^ts 
who don'^ have the money ^or adtftjuate' 
•meals. ^ SUch a table would /also hejp 
schopls on "hot lunch** programs that 
require a certain amount of food to 
be ^placed on each tray, whether the 
st\}dent wants it or^ifot. In this / 
case, yoU would also recommend that 
yo\ir schoql administrator and school 
s^st^ administration write your State 
prograiA (or HEW) director to inform 
them of yo>ir concern abcjttt waste. 
Some sohqols have also '"saved" the 
foo€l thrown aw&y during ^ given ;day or 
weeTc aiiS displayed it prpminintly.'* 
\ It usually' gets the message across^ 



"Z.^fMeals on Wheels" . 

Most communities have some Tcind of pro- 
!gr^- whereby a; hot me?>l is brought to — 

number of elderly shut-ins each day. 
I One progr'am director has Recommended 
{that hi4h scliool (or junior hi^h) stu- 
dents accompany each meal to visit 
with the elderly person receiving it 
.(instead of a driver merely dropping; 
off* a dozen meals at a time).. ; Perhaps 
eabh student: par^tici^^ating could do 
this once' a w^oTc. Visiting the 'same 
person weekly could b\jild up. a re^l 
Qoncenil Hop„efuliy, 'this rdhcem 
wwdd spread to c6ncem about pther 
hungry people and td some of the roots » 
of hunges? in this, country. . Perhaps a 
pi^imary^ student tcAild worTcVitJi the 
Older\student,; with the older ^Jtudent 
'preparing the jyounger .one, plaxining'" 
what ' they^'<fah do ^While wi»i^king and 
.the follow'up*.. . ^' , ^ J. V I " 

* 3.7 $ai?j^d Ta>c-fcn Food y 

Xii owne'^states/.i^ic^Luding id's^ourl^ 
, tax r^fOJ^jn groups .are, wo tTtlhg to repeal 
^ tKb* sales tax on food and' medic ine,,.e 
tax whidfi K^laccs iin, excessive bur^on^. 
^ on'lihe poor. . .SfcUd^nt^^c/^n help diSr*; ^ : t 
scminatg infbrmatiion^nd getrsign^- , , 
tures* ior a referendum. * * ^ 

■.' ■. ^V.v::■:-■•i•Oi).; 



4. - Food stamp Ouftreach 



As mentioned above, ..hj^ least 50?^ of those^ 
^eligibie for foiod stanjjs in 1975* and 1976 
were not receiving, t;hem. ^'Tlfi'feTcourts have 
told jtile Dept of Agrici>\tiur|2\to make suij^e 
/5:hat mandatory^ "outreach" effor^ts in .each 
state and local of f ice cax>rieg,out?. .To 
date^apt iittuch njore i^ feelngc done ^^o in- 
fprm^che huhgry oS^tSieir right and^oppor- 
t^nity to eat,* PinA a' group in your com- 
muhity coiicerned about; this problem and 
s^e^if they wotld like to have scSirie of \ 
your high school studeijtg^^lp, tliera . f ind 
the hungry and*' notify them qf the Food 
Stamp program. There . are "hunger^coali- 
tions^ in many cities', and spme training 
programs fof ^uch volunteer outreach. In 
Chicago,- for instjance, you^ should contact 
the 8th Day. Center* for Peace ahd Justice. 

' ^ 5 . Local/National Action^ GroUps 
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' Bread for the World, World Hunger Action 
Coalition, Food for Life,^hnd many other , 
groups have* formed in cpmmuni€ies of all 
sizes around the country. Some are dpen 
to high schooi student involvement; others 
are interested in high school ^chapters; and 

* all would be good exposure opportuniticf^ 
.for your students. They need at least to . 
see that eoid how .oth^s are veorking to. L 
' overcome hunger. Hopefully / such exposure ^ 
will jead to ttielr own involvement, now 
or at least in the fuj:ur^, • Even first . . 
graders can form ^i*<51assroom B^ead for th^ 
World trroup.. Such groups 'wcfrild give the t . 
national organization extreme amounts of' 

\ hope. . , , 

^6; Food Stores and Waste 

In some places, students have begun to * 
contact local food stories (bakeries are 
a good place tcf ^start) to see whet they 
do with their left -oyer ,food. They find 4 
>:hafnjost of it is thrown out. Encourage 
the stores to fihd ways of sljjiring it with 
the hungry. Help them ifind.such wiys and ' 
assist in Qie distribution.* Support legis- 
lative efforts^like a bill '.introduced in 
the. CaHfomii'** legislature in late 1975 ^ 
requiring such stores to seek out way 6 6f 
dist;rihtiting their, surplus food. Yotinger 
^students could 3o this with one of their 
parents, which would be a way 0/ getting 
\parents inVolVed. / m 

" • • ..4 ! • • ^ 

r< 7. Political Action ./ • 

f 

Again, ^it^is important to stress thf Im- , 
"^ortance of studerits learning how^tbe pol- 

^ Itical processes operate at all levels; to 
'^ecr less uncomfortable and ignorant in 
these arenas « to^know What legislation is 
pending Jbhat relates to hjingfer , /itfd to find 
v^ys of influencing js^ch legislation. One 
suggestion would to^have a speaker, from 

^ your loqil Brejid for^the Wb^rld chapter 
twi>ite the nationar office fqr loc?il naji;!^ 

, iurtd^'addrhsses) to tallS-ipf yovir school > ' 
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about the political action dimension of 
hunger. *The j>'olicy, statcjn6nt of Bread' ^ 
for the Wor;ld, belpv^^^qf our' l^e^isl^clyo^ v. 
^Ide on the Ivjj^gcr i^sue. * * , 

8. Adopting ^ Villa^e/Hlssion (see 
- " . pp. Ill,)5l) ' 

. ' • *• 

p. ^Corporate Re3poi\8ibility — 
InfaJit Fonnula 



Ohe startling rc^VeJ-^tiogi iii the last- 
couple of years, has been the extent to 
v/hich the corporations involved in the 
production .of infant formula (Abbott 

'Laboratories, American Home Products, 
Bristol-Myers, Nestle, and others) ^re 
contribptiftg^ to world hungei: by their 
hacd*-oell advertising in the, Third 
Wo^ld, vAere mothers Mho cannot afford 

' full-strength formula watfer it* down *sub- 
stantiJilly: servo, it in non-sterile ^ 
bottl^es*, and« find their babies* jnalnoor- 
ished and their own milk dried up. 
Write to the Cfprporate*^ Information Cen- 
ter' for their April 1975 issu'e of "The- 
Corporate Examiner" and its special 
supplement entitled "Formula fo^ Mal- 
nutrition", share it with your high 

.^jschool students, and brainstorm with 
them how you all might appropriately 
act on the issue. 



economic em^^'m. Of special^ 4nter- 
. esT^a'fe the -esaays/'docimenting tjife us6 
o£ food .by the u:s.'.as a" "ipplitical wea- 
pon" and «the role of agribufclliiess. 



10. •^Institutional Simplicity? (pp. 
3olT"3D) puts several of these and other 
action suggestions on world hunger in a. 
developmental pattern — individual "actaf, , 
corporate act^s, and structural change. 



B. ' foj: gpaclsetd of» articles and maga- 
zines on world hunger in general, we* ^ 
recommend several: ' * 

"World Hunger Resojurcq Packet" froiS 
the Americem Friends Service Committee, 
NY office, 50^; , '/ . 

''*The Food Packet"' from Network . 

"Food and^Hunger Packet" from the 
^fftwjHLcan Freedom from Hunger Foundation 
/($1.50)s. ^ 



"V/opld Hunger Packet*' 
Relief Services. • 



from Catholic 



A study/action packet from the ^Jus- 
tice and Peace Office, Archdiocese of 
Detroit, is p;:o)3ably the best we h«ve 
seen. . 

s ' "The World Hunger* Crisis :w A Kit of 
Materials for Sfudy and Action'*^, from 
the World Without War^ Council, Berkeley 
(and nrepared for. the Grace Baotist 
Chur^, San Jose, CA) ; 85^. 

"The Hunger Kit", from the Program 
Of Studies in Peacq & Development, St. 
JosepK's College, Philadelphia, PA 1^131, 
includes* Art Simon's Bread- for* the W orfd 
^nd data/materials relevant to hunger in 
*Phi}.adeloha well 'as worldwide. $2.50 

r ' t4 



. SEUECTED (OTIER^RESOURCES/BIBLIOGRAIPHY 



* So mudi.. has" been written and produced in 
the last tj5?o pr three years ori hunger 
that we are mentioning ' only those mater- 
ials we have found especially helpful. 

h. 'On the l|^nka between thfe l)i|nger^ issue - 
and U.S. foreign policy, we reco|;nraend: 

^ "How We CStise World Hunger", an 8-page, 
radical* analysis of how world hunger re- 

' lat.es to the U.S . . jeconom6c system, \plus . . 
good bibli^ography, .by WilUaro'rfoyer & 
Pamel^a Haines and a^illable for 2d<^ 

. from the Movement for a* New Sociel§. 

The Myth of Aid , a critical analy^* . / 
sis of the U.S. foreign aid prQi^aitt/"; 
especially .the **Food for Peace" progriim, r**^ 
by Denis Goulet & Michael Hudson , and 
published , by IDOC Books. . vj^V 1 

y »*U.S. Qrain. Arsenal': Is^iihej^oct 75 
T^sue of KACLA's Latin^ America and >Em - 
V Oir Report . It exantlnes .the .central 
. role bf grain .in -the mai)i't€nance/of the 



C\ On the poptilation con^onent, Ve re-, 
commend articles, both reprinted i!y 
* and available from Bread for*th"e World* f * 

VHow Poverty .Breeds Overpbpula.tion , 
(and npt thp other way around)"",' by 
Barijy Commoner, a jSr^pa^e ''explanation 
of, the neces^^sity of overcoming economic 
underdevelopment^ and 'hunger if .pdp'Uta- 
,tiq;i control is to ]be, effective. * 

^The Trol6le with irlstge" , ^^y^Alan^ ' 
Berg, is a Vpage ^^efutatioA o)E •^triage"/, 
with extenslye^'^tapisticat data and kn 
evaluation p.f; his and others* work, in ^ . 
'^b6^ an4 pop?ilation control*;. . / * . 

- • v. '* ' 

D« diheral, (Jorks onv'hunger c^^e.* legion,* 
' Som^^'O^ the' best'^ ifiolu^de : * . /r 

Brca S for t he World s fcv Art Simon' of 
• B^ead for thej^Worl^ and^p\ft)Iished by 
' lp'aulisfe:.Pfe^$"in 1$75,\ P^rhaprs tfte^best 
' siipple*^(26d%age) analysts <of the hunger,*" • 
issxie/ v4tb an emph'aais on political . ' , 



actiion possibilities for y.S.. 



citizens. 



Srearf^Alone ^ by Los^er Btown, has 
already been mentioned «. Condensa-* « 
tions of his work include the 70- 
page paaphlet in, the Headline Sexries 
(readable by hi^h school juniors and 
^ seniors^ ontitleA ,Our Daily Bread 
an5l published by ihe jToreign Policy . , 
Xssoic^tlon, and an 8-ipage pa^nphlet 
in the CoMtunl^e series (#214 ^ 
published by the Overseas Develop- 
ment Council.' • * , ^ . . 

Marvknoll Hagarine has pub1,ished 2 
special issues on world hunger, 
Kov 74 and M^R.76. 'Their tpecial 
feature are pictures <ind. stories 
that ehlp to personalise both tlie . 
problem and what is be^ng done 
about it. Write Maryknoll,. HY^10545 
• ^Z' ' 

A wuch shorter overview is the spe- 
cial issue of "The People" on world 
^.'hunger';" published by the Paulist, i 
Center^.S Park St., Boston, Mass.. 
02108. Ask then for other materials 
on world hunger, as well*./ 



S.. FihA^ Simulations and Other ^ 
Teacher Material's 

"Hunger on Spaceship Barth," is^an 
action-oriented respurce-packet in-*^ 
eluding background" rd||dings>, classf^ 
room' exercises and questionnaires, 
alternative non-m^at' dietf i resources, 
a complete simulation game sixailar . 
to a "Third World Banquet", w*ll 

charts, and. action suggestions. . i^.. 
^2 .SO-from, Ame^rican Friends Service^ 
Conmittee,^ NY office^' The same group 
hasV^cently produced a fiUnstrlp. 
on world hunger, as well. 

fhe HnnqrVvWorld ; by Bli'a^abeth Stamp, 
is a ISrossro^ds Series textbook 
which can bs'used jPrpf 6tlv ^ough - , 
12 th grades! pul^ilish^d by B»J.v ^nold*. 
6 Son, butterly St., Bunslet Ln/i 
ieedii 10, 'Unlt^ed Mh?do«.{l972) . It 
is an exccflleni resp^uxc^, treating 
huiiger,^ populat^ojn, education, agrL-.v 
cuiiu^e; use of water, trade and tot^ 
eigh aid and a good sectW.,«i>i^ 

' is alseady beingVpne. on solm^orii^ « - 
Ssi^ecially usefuL for tt*^^. teacliiers 
because^ its oyig^in is'the p;K».^.^A / 
•nation other ihyu]^ pw«dwn is used 

/^for all the hom# exwples, mi^de the 
center of the, map>^ and. lUd^^ JjS^e point 
.of comparison^ _Child?f«^ caiS feadily 
r«searc^^^e relevatit U.S. statis- 
tics ^ >a]^rback, - $*2>06 



^^^.'VHcmmi^^n^'ao^ is ,#^0 of the irfsti 

.jtjttiie fpr]WprJ.d Order 's/Vjays and Means* 
. r* series and is a'Ppwei^fijLl concrete way 
A '^t^b«ih:|nj^<Jat^£n?g^^ Aspect of the 
Jitfriqer,*iasiie» ! , . ' 



"A World hungry" -is a Ti^lfketicf >res*ntt* 
tion^'distt^&uted by the Pranciscfan Coaoiuhi'-: 
^atio\is Center^ (1229. S^k S«ntee St.^ lios 
AngeUs, CA 90015) • pivided into 5 film- 
strips HO min.each), it offers, a. vision of^ ^* 
the hungeif issue that ,eJiphaBU€je thee struc- 
^tural causes of hunger fnd wtiat we cailido 
about it* Part I examines itf ii^ths, i^tat: 
prevent us from seeing the hunger issue .aif " 
it is .tf*lly.^ f»art II aaaly«es.,8 bMic 
causes^ Part IXX focuses on the ingredient^ ' ' 
necessary for^ 3rd World farmers to feed ^ 
^eir qountries^ Parts IV V discuss per- 
soflal responses '--.information^ life-style, 
church 'action and political action* P^risiarr 
ily aiMed at white middle -ptasii BTotth Amer- ' 
ipans, high schopl age and up, A \^luabie ^ 
.'tool for. an adult education ser:ies or iO'-, 
class or mot^ unit fpr high school students • ^ 

'$80. . " . *N ' - 

"Teaching about World RUiHtfr'^to Middle-Orade 
Children" is^our titlW to the ohl^ slide- show 
we haysL foufid geared ^specifically t:d younger 
studenta* Done )>y Cheryl ^ollmari K'e^nf# ^it 
includes soiie of the structtii^al changes (likia^ 
land TAfonn) necessa^fy.. as t^ell -Ha jsome :bf 
.the life-fStyHe and iridiyidV^l actlops.that 
ybun^f people can* 6o\ . AtVailable at: this. . 
X>ofht\only/firom our .institute* on a xehta^t ; 
, bssis ($3-$i5>:, ; ' < *^ 

' ^TfiVcicbkl CityJKit" Xsee 6p4 IHS-H^.y and- 
"WoXld HujogeTvand dur Ijespbriifji" are iyir prwn 
' 2 f iimstripsV The I'ii^t.ar, siiiifyeyli the prob* 
\lem of nalnutrltion, tfie inadequacy of only - 
''I . techi]A>logical solutions/ -2 onuses of himger 
(uniiyoriK^e tiirm* of utx^de an^^ ^ 
enci:;iiix>wth rate):, and.jityeral ihipjrs wm 
etfriflfdniMat-hi^ (diet, •f«vtilt5«^^ 

,»Wiioh^- natipgiiiLJ!^ 
ticjfil action) > $pL.5 piirchaie includes 'se>^r»l 
readings.** " ^. ^ • ; / * 

"^nutrition: FioMaJd vs.; Heaitiv'. is .a 2-part. , 
f ilms^rip designed for junibr 4 senibr 
high viewerf to' encoiirage cr'iil^ical^ / ^ 
awasr^nie^s of their tb^li. ^utr*tlb>>fil: needs. , 
and eiiting habit s\ "lh«^ i^ood Ga^^S 

. uses\il^^^ls;^asie fpmat and sat ire y^o, demon- 
" straCtji our .popi: eating habitir an^ their 

effeqtf . ^. Part/Il^ "The^Cohsuji^'^Jlewpoint," 
.^JLpoki^ iit fte .causes of poor ^nutrition and ^ 
*'th^_rple;:pf JM^ and 
goveirii^ ^genci^as.^ Produced by Sunburst 
Coa^ica^ions in 197Jf and available for $45 
f torn kass Media Miiiisti^ies, 2iI6 M. Charles 
^at^, Bilti*re, Md^ 2121B. 

^Til;t" is a 20-minute, color, 16mm film made 
by the National Film ^ard bfCanada and 
available from P£lm' Distributors, Del Mar, 
CA 92014, for $295, and a $25 rental. ^It 
provides an especially good treatment of the- 
. 3 altematiyest 1) survival of the fittest; 
o'2) making food available for exploitative 
reasons; and 3) responsible cooperation 
for mutual ,^upport« 
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I, Goals^ 

A, sec the world as an interdependent 
system in v(hich what h^pens intone par^ 
of ttje woi?ld ^-f fects puopl.e all over the- 
world; thus, to see the fallacy of .the 
'♦"Lif^-boat ethic".' 

B. To be^m to see what it means to live 
as "interdependent beings," that is, to 
live In tune with the finiteness of the 

*wor4.d**s resources and with the needs of 
all the members of the human family. 



II, 



A, 



Content and Methodology 

Factuaf^tnterdependence . ^ 

, Concept (For the importance of con- 
ering interdependence, " see p.l^S. ) 



The teacher can return to, this exercise 
later, if she wants to discuss the first 
stepB toward building the global commu- 
nity. Shb could begin by referring to 
the students' choices and Asking how do 
we aet from your first card to your se- 
cona card«> 

b/ The younger the students, the more ^ 
%ec^ssary we feel it is to help them pep- 
, ceive just how interdependent they are 
in their classroom or neighborhood. When 
so much is provided for them, they often 
perceive little of the extent of inter- 
dependence in their lives,, ^ave them 
reflect on such simple items as their 
glass of milk or a neat idea thoy got at - 
school. How many different people ^re 
involved in their having the milk or 
insight? Have them trace such things 
back to their source(s). See GLOBAL INr 
TERDEPENDENCE, K-6, pp IbfSff , fOr fux^^ 



ERLC 



ther suggestions. 

c. "Hershey Bar Exercise" 
•for 



The world is an interdependent system. 
Today, economic^ political and scientific 
decisions ^aken m 6ne country may affect 
more people outside that country'than with 
in it. The dr'amatic growth m interde- 
pendence e among nations is m a sense, 
thougJw a f^-^ided, pheonomenon, as Les- 
ter^ Brown points outs^n The Interdepen- , 
dence of .^Iataons . it can lead t(f new 

'modes of.^coop^ration amqnVj. count i;i>is and. the m:?jor . f eat j1N:^oC luoutsr.* sucicJy lo 

, a more equitable, stable world order; or, its increasing interdependence. Society, 
it can lead to'^r^ater cojipetitioa for from the familyvxmit to the gl^obal con- 

scarce resources, to new forms of econo- glomerati,on of nation-states, is made 
m\X: iinperi^alism, and to a deteriorating up Of a complex series of systems and sub 



s ,(1)^ 1st Variatjten- 
phisticated Studentsi ' 



Children need to become aware 



I,ess So- 



that one of 



woT.ld order. Will the nations of the 
world perceive the benefits of global 
c66t»eration m solving its truly global 
problems or will nationalism prevail? 

. A brief purvey of m^ny of the problems con- 
fronting the. nations of the world, reveals 
this factual interdependence. In the UNIT 
ON' HUNGER, ^we looked at the scarcity of 
-the world's grain, fish and fertilizer 
resources and saw how their use if) some 
countries affects their availability in 
others. For another example, the con- 
tinued use of DDT by farmers in Mexico, 
Brazil, and India contrioutes to danger- 
ous levels of DDT m motiiers* milk in the 
U.S, Pollution is anothei: clear example; 
so is energy, as the oil shortages in 
this country the past couple of years re- 
vealed. Localized conflicts, as m the 
Middle* East, are often not localized in 
their repercussions. Radioactive fall- 
out from nucleaf testing spreads far be- 
yond a few deserted Pacific islands. 

2. Activities 

a. Before discussing the ideas of in- 
terdependence and global community with 
the students, it 'would be good to find 
out how they view the world as it now is 
and as they would like to see it; Do 
they see it as an interdependent system? 
A technique we learnpd from the Global 
Awareness Program of the Maryknoll Fath-s 

^rs involves a series of cards with dots. 
Ask the students to choose £hat card that 
portrays the wcfirld as it now is. Then ask 
them to choose the card that best portrays 

. the world as they would like to see it. 



Se4 p. 



for the 5 cards with dots. 



s/stems,' A §imj>le'vay to get students, 
especially elementary ones, to realize 
this interdependence is through a simple 
item like the candy bar. 

\ 

, ° (a) Break the class* into dmall 
groups,, 

(b) Suppose we think of a small 
town where most of the people earn their 
iivj.ng working in a c^ndy factory. (Her- 
shey, Pennsylvania is an obvious example) , 
One group represents^ the candy town, 

(c) Ask the class what goes into 
a ^andy bar. Besides sugar, chocolate 
and nuts, you might mention com syrup 
and coconut. For each of these items, 
identify on a woifl.d map where it comes 
from: * ^ 

r-chocolate comes from cacao seeds,* cul- 
tivated, eunong other places, in central 
Africa, A second group represents the 
Africans who grpw and sell cacao seeds. 
— sugar might cqme from a Caribbean is- 
land - a third group, 

— coconut from the South Pacific — a ^ 
fourth group, 

— corn syrup from the corn fields of Iowa— 
a fifth group. 

— nuts from Brazil— a sixth group. 
— in addition, the candy heeds a paper 
wrapper, which might involve a lumber 
company in the Pacific Northwast — a sev- 
enth group, 

(d) Make sure that the children 
are well aware pt the wide geographical , 
distribution of each of those. Then, with 
each of the following events, ask the stu- 
dents how their groups might be affected; 

—a drought, in the midwest damages the 
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corn^ crop, making corn syrup hard to get. 
— a/'good advertisin-^ campj-i,jrv on television 
makes rajiy porc people want to liAiy thi*s 
particular brand o£ candy bar. » 
-•«a tropical storm destroys the planta- 
tions that sold th«ir codoniits to the -fac- 
tory* \ 
, — a revolutiJn» m a Caribbean island cuts 
off an irportar.t^ supply of su^jar. 
— war m cep.trafv Africa involves the ca- 
cao regions. \ / 
— the workers m the candy factory go on 
strike for hi<^r wages. 

(e). It IS iT.portant that child- 
ren not be overwholr^od !^y the^ potential 
catastrophes. Maxe sure that they see » 
that none of the ne^^ative' events will ne- 
cessarily wipe Out the candy bar industry. 
But these calamities would make things ^ 
difficult for everybody involved. "And 
that's the key concept: that even ma 
simple thm^ like a candy bar, we are mu- 
tually dependent on people scattered all* 
over the wori.J and events that we might 
not even be aware of. , \ 

From:, Ed ucation for a Gloj^al Society (Cen- 
ter for War/'Pfiace^ 3tadic6)' and reprinted ' 
with their pei;;'nission . ^ ^ % 

(2) 2i;d .variation, for more sopTtis^- ' 
„ * cated groups. ^ • 

(a) Do the 5 steps involved in the 
first variation. These are designed to 
.help participants realize that they are 
all affected. , ^ 

(b) Have each of the individuals 
pr grc ips representing tfie various in- • 
gredients generate all the options they 
can in a few minutes,* for what they pan do 

' about what happened to .them. If there is 
ample ti.T.e, encourage them to pursue one 
of those options (negotiation* with one 
or more of the* others should, be encour- 
aged) . 

(c) Have each of tham examine the 
various options they generated (and/or 
pursued) to see whether they represent 
more of a cooperative approach to dealing 
witti the situation (thinking of the needs 
of the others as well as oneself) or more 
of an "us-a^jainst-them" or "lifeboat ethic" 
approach (minimize our losses or use the 
situation to maximum gam for ourselves; 
bailing out on Hershey and lookiing for' 
other markets; etc.), ' 

(d) If, as probably will happen, 
there is a preponcierance of "usX-agumst- 
themt opt i.ons, have them generate cooper- 
ative options — options 4^3igned to mini- 
mize the losses of all involved — and have 
them vork together as groups to identify 

_ the* most feasible way o$ hand^m.^ th« sit- 
uation. Again, We want to stre:;s the need 
to have participants experiencje not only 
the depth of the problem, batlalso op- 
tions for solutions. 
* 

• (3) Points to note in de-briefing 

(a) First, it is vital to allow 
plenty of time, for this. 

* 

(b) More sophisticated.groups should 
exDcrience Sumething of tho realities of 

^ „ terms of trade discussed in the section 
^[^(]]the "Economic Rules *ot the Game** 
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' (pp. Ill- 13 ) . For instance, Hershey is 
a "cfompany town". That is, if the can- 
dy factory has to lay off workers, the 
whole economy of the town is affected 
(^11 those'shopp, service?, etc., that 
depend on an employed work force spend- 
ing its -^paychecks) * This makes t{prshey,' ^» 
Pa.', somewhat Similar to many "*sing^ 
export" nc>tionsIin the Third World, 

(c) Another economic reality oc- 
casionally experienced by sophisticated 
groups is the "need'* for cash crops. The ^ 
cacao bear> farmers, for instance, can A 
find themselves wanting to use their ianm 
to produce food for their hungry brother*s 
and sisters, but realize that the present ^ 
'economic arrangements of tihe world "re- 
quire" them to produce ca^V crops for ex- 
port if tlieir nation is to have any f9t- 
eign exchange for necessary imports. 

^ (d) Cooperative approaches often 
go beyond minimizing losses for all* con- 
cerned and raise serious qtiestions about 
what should be produced m the first place. 
For instance, why two paper wrappers, giv- 
Qji a world-wide paper shortage? Or, why 
cahd^ baxffe, with all that sugar? We would 
encojarage such questioning And ask yoti to 
help participants generOsteyaiternatiyes 
that will enjploy people in aaway more* con- 
ducive to th^ well-being of the human Fafh- 
ily, 

d, "Spaceship Earth" 

A more involved *siinulation than the Her- 
shey Bar exercise is "Spaceship Earth," 
It is especially valuable becausb it 
clearly presents t{^e two choices identi- 
fied by Lester Brown in the "Concept" in- 
troductory section of this unit: Global 
cooperation or the "life-boat ethic", 
"Spaceship Earth" involves a whole cur- 
riculum JLcr science, social studies, and 
the humanities r and is based on a view of 
' the world as a spac^sliip — a self-con- * * 
tained, finite, cl^gsed system,. What the 
Center for War/Peace Studies has done 
with tl\is simulation (see Intercom #71) 
is to reduce the world and its basic so- 
oial prpbj.ems to a spaceship where the re- 
lation^^ps between the problems and be- 
tween the people involved in the spaceship 
become immediately apparent, i!n contrast 
with the world situation where! we do not 
perceive how interdependent v^e really are. 

(1) The starting point i,s as follows: 
♦ 

Just cor a mor.ent imagine that -you are 'a 
f irst|-f lass passenger on a huge spaceship 
wi til* thousands of passenders travelling 
through space at a speed |of 66,000 mph. 
You discover that the craft's environment 
system is faulty.l Passengers in some sec- 
tions are actually dying due to the emis- 
sion of, poisonous gases into their oxygen 
supply. F\irthermore, you learn that there, 
is a serious shortage of provisions — food 
supplies are rapidly diminishing and the 
water supply, thought previously to be 
more than adequate, is rapidly becoming 
polluted due to fouling from breakdowns 
in the cra^t**s waste and propulsion sys- 
tems, ^ , 

To complicate matters «even more, in the 
economy sections where passengers are 
crowded together under the most difficult 
of situations, it is reported that mAny 



are seriously ill. The ship's modical% 
officers are able to help only a frac- 
tiorf^f the sicK and medic i^nes are in 
short*" supply^ 

Mutinies hove been reported, and al- 
though some of the crew and passengers 
are engaged* in serious coivflict in one 
of the compartments, It is hoped -that 
this conflict IS bemq contained suc- 
cessfully; however, tlicre is witJ*js;^read 
fear as to what may happen if it cannot 
be contained or reojlVoJ within that 
compartment. ' / 

^Thc spacecraft has been designed with 
an overa^ll destruct system, the con- 
trols of.vhich have beoJr carii6dlly ' 
guarded. Unfortunately the 'nSnber of 
technologist's who have viamed access to, 
the destruct systen\ has increased, and 
all of the crew and passengers have be- 

. come uneasy d^ie to evidences of mental 
instability in some of those gaining 
such access. 1 

// 

Wc could go on, but the point is; what 
would you do put in such a position? 
JloP that you have "imajmed this situa- 
tion, you arc- ready to face reality. . 
You arc on such a spaceship right now 
— Spaceship Earth.* 

(2) Intercom *71 contains one com- 
. plete »verdion, origi.*aliy ueaigaed foc 

middle grade students^ We ft^el that the 
older the students,^ the more they gain 
" from this singulation. 

(3) Shorter Variation 
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We have Ndeve loped a shorter variatijc^ and 
have u^eq it exclusively with teacKer. \) 
groups, with a lot of detail. We feel it 
can be used wit^ junior and,_3enior higi^ 
students, though perhaps with l(|ss detail. 

(a) Have participant^ divide into 
groups ^f 10 and count off so that each 
person nas a dif ferefit number between 1 
and 10. ' 1 



Assign roles as collows: 



\ "1" — first class, passenger, the pilot, 

well-fed / ^ 

"2" — first class passenger, a consumer, 
well-fed 

••3" — second-class passenger, the doctot, 
well-fed 

'•4"--second-class passenger, a consumer, 
well-fed 

«\ . "S" — third-class passenger, the ship's 

technician who controls the fuel supply, 
well-fed ' ^ . 

**''6"-^third-class passenger, under- 
nourished X 
"7''--third-cla3S. passenger, undernour.- 
ished V , X 

"8" — third-class passenger, malnourished 
"9" — third-class jJassenger, malnourished ' 
••lO'** — third-class passenger, starving 

(c) After eSch person has care- 
fully read over the the 6-paragraph start- 
ing-point statemdnt (above) , remind them 
of the ship's condition, and tell then 
* to "deal with the food problem as best 

they can." 

* Ret.rInto<i fron tntcrnat.^M.tJi El<luv^itl.3n for opace 
ship Larth « by ja/ta C. tn>;« oiT^vn^iuns c<ri«3 
^ 1^70; pj,jc 7*3. foreign roiicy Association ha$ 

the copyright. 



(d) "Time dictates how long to let 
the group (s) pro'ceed, but we would rec- 
commend 10-20 minutes*^ After you stop 
the proceedings, have the group (s) exam- 
ine the kinds of solutions it was pursu- 
ing — were they "life-boat ethic", approach- 
es or were they more cpoperative? >f they 
were more^ '*life-boat ethic*' ^oriented, have 
the group(s) deal with the food problem as 
best they can again, but this time with an 
explicit cooperative orientation, such a s 

so that all are able to have an .ade- 
quate diet.** 

, . (e) De-briefing. Some of the things 
to point out, if they don't surface from 
the^ participants themselves: ' 
.. . ' f ' \ 4 

i. the accident of birth — counting 
off to determine roles * ' 

ii. First, Second, and Third Worlds 
parallel the 3 different sections of the 
spaceship; fS represents tihe oil-producing 
natioifb; I 

iii. Did an alliance between #5 and 
the other third-class passengers form, as 
it has in the world today, with the OPEC 
countries and the rest of the Third World 
holdirtg a fairly unified position on the 
"New International Economic Order** (see 
pp. in-GlO)? • . 

iv. Did spreading accuds co the 
''destruct mechanismll^of the spaceship 
make any difference? Are the re a ny paral- 
lels in the world today (34jdje€7jSMel, 
Egypti)? ' • 

f 

^ v(f) Possible additions^ for mo^e 

detail: 

**i. Make 16 a bio-choraist/food ex- ^ 
pert. Having such a person as a third- 
class passenger is important, to break down 
the myth that all the technological exper- 
tise ux the world is in the First or Second 
Worlds; although this reduces the percen- 
tage of the world's population that is < 
hungry; 

ii. During the course of the playing, 
announce that access to the destruct mechan- 
ism has spread from fl and 13 to include §5 
and f9 (India). Generally, tH'is greatly 
alters the course of action and ma^ distort 
the reality of the situation— that the grow- • 
ing power of the Third World is more eco- 
nomic than military. But it does reside -the < 
"Peace and stability" reason for the^ well- 
fed to respond adequately to the needs pf 
^he hungry. 

NOTE: See WORLD HUNGER, p.ll^, for a Varia- 
tion of this simulate ion for much younger 
children. * * t 

e.' "The Global Village" 

(1) Somewhat similar to our "Maldis- 
tribution Simulation" is an exercise de- 
veloped by the Maryknoll Global Awareness 
Program and published in Thoma^ Fenton's 
Education for Justice . The "Global Village" 
exercise is designed to present the world- 
• vide. realities of the "village" and provide. \ 
a situation for the participants to cmpa- \ 
thize with the peoples in the developing \ 
countries. In addition, it reduces the ^ 
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world to' a si^zo small enouqh for par.tici^ 
» p^Cnts to e/cporience the' interrelationships 
between First, Second and Third Worlds. We 
recommend your getting a copy of Fenton's 
manual oiid t-f^*"*^ ja^t the starting point of 
the ex^arcxse*he^e# m order to interest you, 
in the *whole. 

(2) » The exercise be<^ins by reducing 
the world's populitiDn from about; 4 billioa 
to a viliAge ot 1000. Draw on the black- 

, board the outline qf the villaqe and in- 
dicate the location of the Atlantic lake 
in thQ middle o: tne villa<je. Participants 
are asked ^cw ^uny people^ live m each 
section of the village. The "approxim^xte 
figures are: ' , 

North America 6 5 

(U.S. and' Canada) 

La^n America ^ 80 

Western Europe 90 , 

Eastern Europe & USSR 110 

, Africa Middle East 110 

Asia 545 

(3) The ne^ft step is to look at the 
style Qf life as it exists m the vil- 
lage. You would indicate that m the 

^ village the people who IjLve* around the 
Atlantic lake have the finest homes, bus- 
inesses/ factories, lights, etc* There, 
people are the approximately 300 "devel- 
oped* people of the village, and have tl)fe 
economic, political and social control 
of the village. Students assigned to 
each section of the yillage are asked 
to ^research their own style of life in 
their section. We would recommend our 
"Gloljal City Kit" at this point, with' \ 
its wealth of statistical data, compar- 
ing styles of life (from doctors and food 
to TVs and cars)' in the different sec- 
tions/neighborhoods of the "Global vil- 
lage" or '^Global City*" 

(4) A variation of the Fenton exer- 
cise? focuses more directly on the style 
of life in the U.S. section of the vil- 
lage and could.be the starting point 
for a number of different discussions. 

It reads: , 

^If,the world Vere a global village ofN 
100 people, 1 of them w^uld have a col-* 
lege education* Over 50 would be suffer- 
ing /rom malnutrition, . and over 80 
would live m what we call substandard 
housing. If the world were 'a. global 
village of 100 residents, 6^of them 
would be Americans. These 6 would have 
half the village's entire income; and . 
the other'94 would exist on the other 
half. How would the wealthy 6 live 

peace^ with their neighbors? Surely 
they would be driven to arnf themselves, 
against the other 94... perhaps even to 
spend, "as we do, more pci?son on mili- 
.ta^y defense than the total per person 
income of the others . <» 

f. "The Global City" 

A mpre elaborcite version of "Global vil- 
lage" is the Global City concep^t^ and kit 
developed by our institute. We have re- 
duced the world to a single city, with 
a population of 380,000 (dividing 1975 
figures by 10,000) , as a way of hel{)ing 
students perceive the realities of inter- 
dependence and what it means to live in- ^ 
tordependently. The full kit is a series . 



of film strips and .cassettes; 
Examining — 

Part I: The Maldistribution of Resource 
(with a special focus on world hungor 
Part II: T^p Economic "Rules of tho^ame" 
(the terms of trade, foreign mvesbnent, 
and foreign aid); and y 
Part III: Global Interdependence (a .sur- 
vey of global problems that Can only be 
solved by a global approach and how we 
can live as citizens of "Giobal City." 

The kit includ^is: 

(1) 3 filmstrips and 3 cassettes for 
the mpdular versioA of the presentation; 

(2) An additional cassette for the 
1-hour condensed* version that uses" parts 
of the 3 filmstrips: 

(3) The basic map of "Global City", 
providing the ba^is for makijig a set of 
triinsparencies if desired; . 

i\) A Teachers ' Guide for using and 
building on tne Global City presentation, 
with a special section fot elementary 
teachex;s for preparing their students for 
the Global City idea; ^ ' ' 

(5) A series of materials for' use 
with the various apctions of thtf presen- 
tation: Lester Drown, The Interdependence ^ 
of Nations ; 'james Howe, ^. interdependence" 
and the World Ecoaoniy ;'' intjercoirt ^73 
("Teaching Toward Global Perspectives*^) ; - 
Thomas Fenton, Coffees The! Rules of the 
Game and You ; James McGmnis, Eating as 
Brothers and Sisters ; "The| Defense Moni- 
tor", December 1974; Maryknoll Magazine, 
March 1975; 3 "Communiques" (^S* Trade 
Goals and the Poor Countries," "Thtr-Chang- 
ing Face of Food Scarcity," and"^'"A 'Peo- 
ple' Strategy of Development"); "The 
Maldistribution ^imulabion, by James Mc-, 
Ginnis; 

(6) A ndmbeV of exercises and pub- 
lication lists; ' ^ - ^ 

(7) 60 pages of "Backgrouhd Informa- 
tion" on'^the topics of the presentation. 

This kit is 'primarily designed for*a^- 
vanced senior high school students, col* 
lege students, an^ adult gr oups . Howevet, 
parts 6t it are ^applicable for younger 
high school s£ud^nt;s and- 3,un\or high 
school students. T)ie spec^alV section in^ 
the Teachers ^ Guide '^jbr e'&menVary tea- 
chers makes the kidrfeXevanI: for an en.- 
tire elementary sct^o^oiA faculty. \ Purchase 
$50? Rental $15. \* ^ ^ \ 



Included in the^^kft is^^ e:^ende(f\ role- ' , 
play, through w||kich st:udc^nj:s experience 
•the current Glol^l dity .arid then a^e ' 
challenged td biald ^an alternative Glo- 
bal City. Some b^ef suggestions on ^oth: 

(a) Experiencingf^ thei presenti Global CitV 

Have the teacher (s) and students diyid^X 
the classroom or school up- into three 
"Worlds". If space i^s large ^ enough 
each "Worldli might_beu divided Uv) into 
continents or countries-. Boundary lines 
should bt^ established. Each nei'^hborhpod 
Of Global City could maintain its own , 
bulletin board if decorating the entire! 
area is unfeasible. This board would 
contain information, pictures, etc., 
about the people living there. "Care 
should be taken that both positive and 
negative aspects of life it\ that neighbor*- 
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rtrt^yed. 

Simulate as mucK^Ai; Vossiblc 
ditaons each rife ic?flbor hood; 
aa^pie, the extents qf f cod each 
has, the number aiid quality of 
tional i?Jterial$, tho ught and 
the clothes, t>^e aocess to other 
of tSlobal City, access to facilit 
like bathrooms and soda machines. 
Maldistribution Sir>ulaMon" iescr.il 
oarlier (ff^Jai-QH) is quite appropJ 
ate here. Also, £ne. exorcises on trade 
in the same unft provijjj opportunities , 
to expand this half of the role-play. ^ 

City^^ ^"^^^^'^g 4n alternative' Global 




Many possibilities exist here. The 
.^.^Spaceship Earth" simulation provides 
a-warin-.ach to build an alternative 

f^^^^"^^^' "^^^ the .students re- 
play The Maldistribution Simulation- 
with the specific, goal of redistribut- 
ing the world's resources in a "just** 
way Or nave them' take the simulated . 
Global Citv m their classroom or " ' 
school ar\fi re-or^anize it in such a 
way trtat they feel they have created 
a ^eal global community. On another^ 
leuel, make the whole class (or re- 
presentatives of each Global City neigh- 
borhood) the. City Council of Global 
City and have t.»iem deciae now to al- 
locate' the city's resources or city ^ 
budget, other simple exercises include 
asking them to C9nstruct .a transporta- 
/tionrsystera for their Global , City or 
Mecide. on hospitals, schools^ parks, . ' 
shopping centers, etc* will each 
neTghborhqgd want its own of each of 
tneserand'^OTer items, or will the, 
F®P^^?2"^^^*^*® ^® willing to trust ' 
in one^o.ther enough to have consolida- 
ted facilities? A lot of values will ' 
betexpressed in these decisions^ like 
trust, diversity, cooperation, cen- 
tral izatioij vs. decentralization* %oo 
lU ^V^^ °" "Peace Is Possible** (pp. 
I^-lc ) for; mufi^ more detailed sug- 
gestions on helping students envision 
and build alternative futures that are 
more consistent with the values of peace 
^nd justice. 
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4. "Columbus in the World; the World 
in Columbus" 

One way we encd^i^aged schools and com- 
munities to celebrate the Di-Centennial 

' was to link our j^ational independence 
wxth our global inCerdependence. ^¥ith- 
out the rest 6f the* world, we simply 
Would>*not be, but few of us actually be- 

//lieve this. One way to demonstrate such 
^interdependence. (and oossibly do s6me 
community ^education at the same tike) is 
to do for yoiTti own community what ok 
Chadwick Alger f rom 'Ohitj-Slate and a\ 
•groqp of students for the community oY 
Co^lumbus, Ohio* in their o^-n words j 
* 4r ' " * 

(1) The people of Columbus tend not 
to view their city as extensively in- 
volved in international. relations* But 
Columbus citizens arc? increasingly in 
contact with people from ail continents* 
Although It i§ an inland city, has no 
foreign conisulated and no scheduled 
direct flights to foreign citi.cs, Col-i 
umbus has an amazing range of forefejfT 
contacts, • , ' . ^ 



(2) COLUMBUS IN THE WORLO-^ \ . 

In 1972/somo 29,000 tickdb^were bUqht 
in Colurbus for .flights fx;om Port d^lum- 
ous to, foreign cities, \\ 

' In 1972>$134 milLion of goods was slipped 
from Columbus to foreign destinatioiis 
The primarjf produts exported were machin- 
ery, scientific equipment and chemicals. 

• I 

In 1972;columbus businessmen made 1190 
trips-to Africa, Asia, Canada, Europe 
and Latin America, 

In 1972^0h,io State University personnel 
visited 72 countries in all contineats * 
of the world. 

1972jColumbs churches sent over. $3 
[jillioh overseas, 

(3) n\E WORLD IN COLUMBUS 

TheWe over 1,100 foreigns^tudents in 
Colu^^us colleges and universities. 

ColunbSs churches, voluntary organizations, 

nnS^f^^*^^ businesses hosted over. . 
/,000 foiteign visitors in 1972, i 

Somte 17., OOK people who were born abroad 
live in.the'^olumbus area* 

Last year for^gn aVtists appeared in 
Cot^ua!"'"'^ > performing ^rts in 



"(4) How Did W^ 



Find Out? 



It is not easy to f ihd out how a city • 
links to the world* v?e have used a var- 
iety of techniques — » , 

Sdke 250 people involved in international 
. activity were called on thh telephone* 
• *^ , , « 

Seventy people highly involved in inter- 
national activities were interviewed in 
person* 

Forty-one hundred •questionnaires w4re 
mailed to individuals and orgaiiizations, 

Information has been found in "newspapers, 
government reports, university theses and 
^ annual reports of organ4zations. 

Preliminary reports have been read by 
many^citizens involved in international 
^tivities and small groups of people- 
church leaders, voluntary oraartization 
leaders, foreign students and host fam- 
ilies—have met with us\ to critique our 
reports ai^d make suggest^ions 'tor further* 
inquiry* . r 

^ ff 

(5) How Can You Find Out? 

A number of brief reports have been pre- 
pared so that we can share our findings 
with anyone in Columbus who i& inter- 
ested. Each -report d(*als with. a specific 
aspect of Columbus international activity 
such as The^ International Travel of Colum- 
i^^*rrl'- yoi^tary Organizations (No* ' 
JJ, The Religious Community (No, 4), Ex- 
pdr^ters and Importers (No* 5), The Inter- 
national Activities of Columbus Service 
Industries (NO. 6) , -Ohia State Univer^ 
'Sity Faculty (No* 7), Foreign Students at 
Ohio Staty University (No* 8) , HoAtinq 
International Visitors in ColumbuS (No. 
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9), Columbus and the Military (No. 10), * 
Columbus anJ We Arts (.No. 11), Agricul- 
ture (No. 12), and Ethnic Groyps arnd Foreign 
Born ()5o. 13) * Other reports compare some 
of ' the ir.ternational^activity in Columbus' 
with other cxties la Opio and in other 
states. There are alsb reports on the ac- 
tivities throu.jh whicn jColunxbus is lin;;ed 
with specific c^nions of the world, such 
^A Africa, Asia, Canada, Europe and Latin 
America, fheae reports ar^ ava liable free 
of charge ! ~ 

''^(6) There is More 

Most of these brief reports are based on 
longer reports that are not being widely dis 
tributed, since they contain more detail thain 
will be of interest, to many, readers. BJit 
these reports are availablof upon Irequest 
dp those who wish to learfTlnofe Jbout a par- 
ticular aspect 'of internat lohal abtivi'ty 
in Columbus. ' • 1 

\ ^(7) ^What is the Goal of the Pgojecti ? 

Tbe goal is to stimulate more interest in in- 
ternational a&tivity in Columbas by na)cing 
pcoplo mora ^ aware of th^'s activity. It is 
expected that this will maJce it possible for 
people to perceive more explicitly the ways 
in which they and their community are inter- 
dependent with the world. Hopefully, the " 
citizens 'of c^lj^Mtsua will •.^a/^e more^ in*' 
formed jusgxents about the ways in which 
their own- corrjnunixy and 30b are interde- 
pendent with the world. They may also bo 
in a better po*3ition^to evalu'ate these ac- 
tivities m the ^ight of their personal 
goals and valuos*. f ^ 

^S£^iciotei by TransnatlonaJL In tcllectoal 'Cooperation 
prograo, Chddca± F. Xlgz^x, Vixictox, Mershon C«n- 
xer • Th« l}hio St^ce University 

.> * 
For any of these reports and for further 
inforroatidn, write Dr. Chadwick Alger, 
199 rf.' 10th A\:esO» Columi^us, Ohio 43201 
(614-422-ie^l) .-> ' ' ' s 

B. Moral Interdependence 

Concept 

The realization of the factual interdepen- 
dence of the world and of our lives is only 
the fir^t step. The awareness that many of 
the problems confronting us individually and 
as n^ions are problems confronting the whdie 
human race and can only be solved if the hu- 
man race attacks them globally is an invita- 
tion to each of us to live as global citizens 
building a global community. Factual or ma- *^ 
terial interdependence has to le<id us to mor- 
al interdependence, that is, the decision to ^ 
live as interdependent beings, a^ residents 
of a "global city,^ as •brother and .sister to 
the whole huxan family. 



world community is the dame kind of ma- 
jqr ste^ we must take today. 

Activities ^ ' - 

l.^"World Pledge^-TSee GLOBAL INTER- 
DEPENDENCE; K-6, p.l69. 



"ShakAr 



town Pledge" t 

^^Recognizinrf that the earth and^he full- 
ness thereoy? is a gift frpm oyr gracious 
•God, and that we are called to cherish» 
nurture, and ^rovida loving steyardship 
for the earth's resources, ] 

And recognizing ^at life itself is\a 
gift, and ar^all to* rdsponsibility, joy, 
and celc]>ration. 



nd cel^t 
make t'hc 



If we look at American History, this notion 
ot global citizenship should become less 
threatening. Students shodld bo able to 
see the relationship between the development 
of the United States from 4 series Qf more 
or less independent, states to a "United" 
States and't^-ie de/olo^ent of the world from 
a series of more or less independent nation- 
states to a world community. The transition 
of* loyalty from the state to thb nation was 
a. major step 200 years ago.'* The transition c 
of loyalty from the nation-state to the 



the ^following declarations: 

a. I declare myself to be a world 
citizen. 

b. I commit myself. to ,lead'an eco- 
logically sound life. 

^ c. I commit myself to^load a life 
of creative simplicity^ and t6 ^hare my 
personal wealth with the world's' poor. 

d.* commit myself to join with 
others in reshaping institutions in ♦ 
order to bring about a more just gloi^al 
society in which each person uda full 
access to the ^heeded resources for phys- 
ical, emotional, intellectual, and spir- 
itual growth. • ' 

e«il commit myself to occupational 
accountability, and in so doing to seek 
to avoid the creation of products which 
cause heurm to others. 

f* I affirm the gift of my body, 
'and commit myself to its proper nourish- 
ment ahd physical well-being. 

g. .1 commit myself to examine con- 
tinually my relations with other&, and 
to atten-pt to relate honestly, iporal^ir, 
and lovingly to fchose aroiind me . [' 
■ h. I commit, myself ' to personal re- 
newal through prayer, i^editation, and 
study. , 

i. I commit myself to responsibile 
participation ^n a community ot faith. 

3. Re^ading Interdtpendently 

Such pledges imply tind challenge us to 
a numd^rof ways of liying as interde- 
pendent nrrings. To care for every liv- 
ing thing and for ouj; n^atural environ- 
ment requires us to keep informed about 
a wide range of issues. Throughout* 
this boolc we haye .suggested a* variety 
of readiijgs for tteachers and students 
on many issufes. Newsletters like the 
Washingtdh Bulletin oJf the Frl^ends Com- 
mittee on National Legislatipn and that 
of Network are two of the best sources 
for trying to keep up with some of legiB- 
lative^^imensions oz living interdepen- 
dently. ' 



A second way of dealing with the need 
for inforraat'ion is through st;udy groupt, 
groups that attempt to get .behind the 
issues' tc underlying causes, that look 
toward solutions and provide some oppor- 
tunity to act^ on the issues. ' Sluch study 
groups are especially helpfult~-in that 
each individual can 'take responsibility 
for a limited area of researdli ahd shares 
that with. the whole group and the whole 



group tfah reinforce the commitmdnt of 
each of the .participants, •*The "Ma- 
cro-analysis" plrogram of th9 MoVement 
for a ;;cw Society (4719 Cedor, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1914 3) IS one* such pro- 
gram fb'r any group*, of adults, (faculty,'' 
community, etp.j interested ih-'seri- 
.ous study.! But the proqrajii, can al- 
so 'provide th? ]basis for a thorough 
©cadiftcr progi^ara; for an individual. 
See p.SHu.. ^ c» 



4» "Mundializatio'n" 



' al cbmmunity; however small that part, might 
seem. Many local chapters o£* thfe American 
R&d Cross provide the names of specific 
schools arid individuals to contact in oth- 
er countries. See pp. ||| for related 
suggestions on "writing. intierdependently.'" 

7. IJsing Money Interdependently (see 
Part IV, pp\3H>H3) , ^ . , 

8» Celebrating interdependently 



, Such study programs, apd Peace Edu- 
cation in particular shoald lead stud- 
ents and teachers to aCtidn on the is- 
sues. Action^ can be on many different 
levels. One aption .that a number of 

^schools and cities and even dome 
stiitcs have taken is galled "Mundial- 
ization." This is the process by^ 
which a school, for instance^ declares 
itself a world school, fl,ies the UN < 
flag«a\ong with the^ys fleg, pairs ' 
vith a c6unt6rpar^ school in aYiother, 
pa.rt of the world, and then lives 
out. its expanded identity.. Living- 
out. its global identity can mean manv • f 
things,* from celebrating special UN . 
^ays, special days m the live§ of * 
the students m 'their ^ counter pair t . 
school; exchanges of infonnation, 
resource::, an4.,j.3tt^aps ^vcui tc^cn- ^ ' 
ers and s:t'udents;\ special 'global' 
awareness programs on' a -continuing basis' 
in the ichool. The process of '"mundialr . 
izjation" is as important as- the decision 
to^J^mundialize. " 1£ requires\considera- 

,blo education of the student bpdy before 
4 meaningful vote can be 'taken. Further, 

^it is a symbolic act, and *as any symbolic 
act, it;3 vajue »^lies •chief ly in the sub- 
staJice underlying the symbols Thus, liv- 
ing out 'the new global identi^ty of the 
school is vital. The«process and imple- 
mentation -of the decision to, ^*mundializG" 
at university ►Ci^ty iiigh^Sc^iobl in StI 
Louis, for instance, had •a great eff^eci . 
on the student body. The City of Sa'n 
Anseimo, California, has mundiali^zed; so 
hAve the States of Minnesota and Illir '* 
nois. So can yo,ur school or community. 
T.h6 World Federalists o£ Canada have 'put ' 
t9gether' a Guide on ;'mundialization".(vyrite 
4^ Elgin Street,, Ottawa,^ Cart^^daX. The 
WorW Federalists USA, with chapters in ' 
ynost urban areas, would ilsb have infor*- 
ination on "mundialization" and related 
Issues^ » . 

S; Eating Interdependently (see unit on 
•world Hunger", pp. I3a-JM) ^ . ' 

S* Adoptincf a Mission or Village 

One afetfion that many Church groubs have 
done is quite similar to **mundi£^iization." 
Maoy local congregations, assemblies, par- 
ishes, synagogues have "adopted" villages 
6^ missions in other parts of the world, 
especially in the Third World. Schools 
artd even individual classes haye done the 
same thing.* There are many benefits m 
such arrangements besides an exchange of 
information, pictures, and money. Such 
exchanges should lead to a deeper appre- 
ciation for the ^trugglcs of others, to 
a deeper realization of our common human- 
ity^ thus to mutual support and a rq- 
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ndwed determination to keep struggling 
to do One^s own part in building t^Q glob- 



Part IV, pp. 3Hr ; di'^scusses the whole 
notion of alternative celebrations.' One , 
aspect of such celebrations that is .es- 
pecially relevant here is where we\b^y 
(when We^decide to buy, rather tha^ ro^t&e) 
^our gifts. Such 'things as "Third World 
Outlets." (distribution centers for gooas 
made in and b^ Third'World peoples who \ 
are the beneficiaries of our purchases) \ 
ban make our gift-giving more interde- - .\ ; 
pendent and introduce our friends land 
relatives to their brothers and sisters* 
in different parts of 'the world! 
Alternative Cdleferations Catalogue (see 
p.^M^U^is the be^st source ^or do;5ens af 
, such outlets, like Bolivian Handcrafts* 
in Orinda, California. . • . 

9. Interdependence in the Classropm 

The ^challenge of living as interdependent 
beings- *i3 not so much t.o'ffina jTi\ira Wor^LU 
peoples to care about, but to Ibecome car- 
ing people in general*, if we can live 
the coopera^tion implied in the term "in- 
te;cdependenpe'' iji our classrooms, ho^es, 
ajid neighborhoods and cities, then we, 
-Hill be able to live interdependently^ 
Vis-a-vis the rest of the global commun- 
ity. See Part^Ilt on "Mutual Edudation" 
for specific suggestion' for living inter- • 
dependently in the classroom. 

" OTHBR RESOURCES^BIBLiOGRAPHY ' - j 

1. The Center for War/Peaqe Studied, has/ 
recently published a-*series of guide^'to 
selected curriculum 'materials, including 
one entitled Interdependence and another 
on Media on conflict,' change and interde- 
pendence ♦ 'The guides provide tuXX des— 
cription5 plus teachefcs evaluations based 
oh classroom use Of the materials. " The 
sad thing is that only junior and senior 
•high materials are listed.' The fioe things 
are that the descriptions ar^^oncisd and 
useful and that the cost is per guide 
(plus postage) If you order pore than one 

iSet.' V* . ' 

• : . " * ' V 

2. Two redent Intercom ^ issues, "T^ach- ' 

, ing ^Interdependence: Exploring Global ^ «- 
Challenges Through Data** and "Teaching 
Toward Global Perspectives II", ($1.75 
each) are again fine publications*. Both 

» of them are colleptions of classroom ex- 
ercises rather than development of sin- 
gle themes for extended classroom units 
as some issues have been. The exercises > 
are there, ready for the teacher's hands., 

- and polished so as to be ready for class- 
room use. The first, issue 78^ a c^se ^ 
study of the world in Columbus, Ohio, and 

, Columbus in The »world; a simulation on 

Sont^ol of the seasj eind a great deal of , 
sable 4^ata on transpcjrtation development, 
food, energy, and world military inter- 
dependence. Issue 79 looks/t^t conflict, 
systems, computers, and uirb'an growth. 
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Both issuQS can *be used in gtades 7-17. 



. 3. See "Resources" listed in' GLOBAL POV- 
ERTY AiNO DEVELOPMENT, MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 
AND LIVING, WORLD HUJiGEH, and GLC«iAL INTERDE- 
PENDENCE;, K-6 

4. See the items listed ''under and included' 
in "The Global City Kif (p.lHS) 

5, ^*The U.S., Interdependence, and World 
Order," by Lincoln A Irisanai Bloornfield^ 
is the Dec'eraber i975ris3ue #228>of the For- 
eign Policy Asiociation* s Headline Series , 

It analyzes the world's economic interdepen- 
dence, both among industrialized natidns and 
between rich and poor nations, and the need 
and possibilities of creating a more inter- 
dependent world in t-he future. 

L ' ^ 

o Tho Shakertown Pledge Grouo» 
• who Gave us oermission to use 

th^e "Pledge", ha^produced a . . * 
newsletter and other activi-' 
ties« Write to: Shaker town ^ 
Pledge Giroup/Simole Living ^ 
Ifetwork, West 44th St. at 
•York Aye.. So. » MinrJsapoXiS/ 




MULTICULT^UFLAL EDUCATION 



I. ^ GOALS 



•A.* To help students understand that dif- 
fei^eftt cultures represent learned var- 
x^tiohs of Ijehaiy^ior throuvjh whic4i a soci- 
ety or ppojple meets its, b<is^.c^ human needs , 
which* needs are the satrie across' all cmI- * 
tures , , ■ • , . ^ , , 

B* To encoUrage and, actively promote a 
' deep r^sjject for ta<:ial and cultural "dif- •■• 
f^reaces and an 'abili.t:yl to rcjoictj-in and ^ 
learn from' r^tU^r than .trfefely tQ,Lerat^ . 
those difjEerances. It is . important to note 
that when we ^re talki,ng' about "culturai* \ 
dif fer^ncoiS, We ate. t^^king prlm£^rilv^,^, . 
about cultures dxtfareftj: 'trom wliit^ west*-' . 
ern cultures. '^This' is nqf ta say th^t- 
all childx«2rt should not ^haive^.oppQrtiinities 
to see, tiie beauty and the .richness the 
white western culture?.. ^mphatic^Xl/y/we ^ 
• say they must have tHos^ <ip|X)rtuniti^, 
But we feel tha,t by and large tHb^e opp55r-' 
tuniti*es already exist xn edycat.iona^^ pro*:' 
grams. While we feel trhat isom'e* white west- 
ern cultures (e.g. E^steyn European nations 
have not been on the whole ^andled inlati). ^ ' 
adequate fashj^on in our school'^s-/ we still 
feel that the prevailing attitude. i>s that* 
J^(t& white western world is thB center of 
all that IS industrious, cultural ^hd^ iirtr* 
portant. In other words, our'kchool cur- 
ricula and our entire school atmospheres ^ 
have said that "white ^nd western" is _ 
good, is important,.^ unfortunately, vrt)at . 
weTeel ha3 also Been said, explicitly :oE 
implicitly, is tKat "white and western"; i^;^ 
better. \ ; • ">.V^"% 

C. To h^elp students become more awa're aC 
how racial 'and culiurtil 'dif Terences have 
been an^^ are ba^^ng handled . in oar.^society^ 
and t h e. po 5 s ib^ii t i es- .£6 r change ^ ( c f . 
RACISM section ^Or expanjslon of .th^s goa^) 

D. To make us ntOre ^ware o£ the woi^ld?.ad^ 
one human family, with, pepplc 'ftavi^g' needs 
in ciommo;), stry<54^ing together, and '.even-, 
tually l-iving mote 'fully aS-interdi^pehdent 

'beings* " (cf.-. GLOBAL IOTfeUQB;PSM>ENCE,-.K-'i? 
and GLOBAL INTEftDEREfJDENC5:,'^'7-12 for fkpai^.- 
sion'of this goal) , 

[ • ' ' 

'f E. To >help all of us gec^*what i^ demanded 
,-of us in our own personill Xife-'styles, to. • 
help us live more, in tl^ne with the cultur- ' 
/ally, plurals tic society xn which we live. 

o » • • ^ ' ' , 

ri. CONTENT And M^THfitoOJjOGY 




h\ Psychological and So ci'^1 WellTBeing o£j 
Children , ' ^ , i I ^ 



- • # 

oppressed 'iby nations o^ the first and 
second worlds'* .•'?hird*'Worid-.ja^ople;* a* 
.minority. jtn the Uri-ited Stai:es,/;iw|t av 
^ma^ority of the'wdirld's population^ . Y 

are .of „ ^fripan, Asiaav Latin and ;^a-,. » 
tdve American descent." — definition 
iXJOm Foundation for. Changp* .and inter- 
racial Boo)is foe Children--) "On th(^ "con- ^ 
'traxy* the feiiucdtional program would "be , ' •-' 
f ilied^with positive reiriforcem<ints. ' ' • ^ 
ii^bout tlje^heritoge effid ddl^ure of dll 
Aifferenf Third Wotld groupfs.^'^ , '\ 

' " 2i For the white child a muiti-tsu^tur^l'' \C 
educational *progr£ira is 'essential to pre- ' 
pare^her to live happily and funttiori , « 
ef fectively in ih'e;:* immediate 'society a([d ^ 
in a world that* is r.adaHy ancT cuLtural- 
ly« diverge. ^ 'A whites^ cKiltl who .liv63 in "* 
a "white-centric*^ world comes naturally 
. to accept white as a noriti er* standard and 
to We. other ^sTcih colors as deviation^ 
.from the^nqprfti, and tljerefor'e deviation 
.from»^peop^'ehood%"'-That'white child can • 
..hardly help but ;f eel ^that vhite-sklnn1&d" 

pebpl^'aire *3uperior to people of color', ' » 
) we .feel that this situation a grave 
inj'u^ti^e to t)ie white child, \givin^ 
him 6t Her a false sense of sell. ^ . * ^ 

*ln 4 shprt pamphlet called "Tlie 'Right-T. 
iless;. .9f *;'<Uit^TiessJ" (cfited ih .bifali- , 
ography) Abraham Citrph> makes the poirits 
noted abpve and also, ponunehts on" fcjie \ 
-impact pt k "whiterpnly-" 'world for the* . 
white chgtld in..tenndi of .social, relation- 

%V is,;*thu.s impos^i^lia^.^^^^^ . 
Whi'te'^lbp aeai naturally'>/ith the unit^ ; • 
vers^ of Jibihan^ socia^^reiaticms^piJ. . ; 
^He leafs in his V^iite w;orld;.t}ie itnpor- 
'taho^ bjE :r^^cting,,iiv'cerjka^ skin 
^^col<ir^,.^.^it\ia$'6no^o£'f;i^ . • • 

of the gioup of social. sci en t i^,ts ^who , 
signe^l th4 VAppendiK'^tp •Appelah£a\;.Brief^'*' ' 
in Brown' ys". Board of fcduC4tior>^ 19^4, » ' 
that for born majority an<J minority' girpwps 
'segfcqati&i Ainlpo^'s upqn, individualg"«,?i\ 
distorted sense of sociAl/'reaiity,*'' *^ 
fp* 14)* • . ^ : / , • 

♦ , A 'i * 

Citifbn also, quotes jNanc^' LaxfriC, former/.' 
president df the. Iriternational\iieading 
Associa'tion and au^hp'rity on children's 
bpok? wKo says: / v . , 

*' Although, his white skin makes , him one. 
of the world's minorities, tha^Jwhite 
,^hiid learns *froii\ his books'" that he is 
Tingtish.' There seems litble* wance* of 
' developing th6 huipility feo ur^rrtly needed 
for Vorld cooperation,^ insteai 
of conflict, quoted, on p. 



■of 



a worl 



1, Multi-cuJL-tural education should help 
each child feel Kappy about herself,^ her 
culture, her hferitaqe, her background bq-/- 
cduse of what her culture is« in itself.^ " 

* If that child IS 4 member of a racial mi- . 

• npsity in this <5ounti:y, 'her education 
must, not in^any way# directly, or indi- 
rectly, make her feel in/qri<j^. (NOTE; 
In this sectaon .we will- use the term 
"Third wprld" to apply .tp "..•t^ose people 
of othnfc or nationaUprigins ((istorically 



[ ; Jbb 



We ^e spending thi^ much time* talking ii/bbut 
the importance of multi-cultural education 
for White children because it, is ge'neral- 
^ly wffitee ^parents and schools that have 
e xc 1 uai ve 1 o r largely white, student bod- 
• ies Qrtat need to be convince^ t^hat multi-** 
cul^tuial education i^ impofti nt for them ; 

iaggcsted activities thi^*might help 



11 J; 



White student^g, parents, o^ujrators fcte m 
Consc LOiis of their need for a rpulti-icul 
taraireducaticmrnnrd life-eKperie^ice: 



more 



* pole-^pla'y ^ttuat^cyi in whdch the 

yhite {>e*r^oa yveodc or >ar?ta to unJorstand 
another pet^ofv-'V cjujltafd^ • o.g; , a white 
^ ehUd^ i^\inyih^d j^o i ^taTty wit:h''chilciren. 
ol-aQOCh^er. cuLtui'c aad that child KOuld 
Xike to *ji\dfcjrstaA<J .^le^ games, the terms 
pscd^ etc. . / \. 

"J '.^ . / , , 

' o. cons tr^uct a" case, study of a situa^- 
tlpn wh.ec^ -a vhl^e person roaii203 how 
gh^ttoi^ed hje or shq is-' i^ terns of know-;^ 

, tng ajjout "lahtnGr buXVur js~-novl)C the person 
IS workfi)7 wj.ctj, BlctCHs and/c;t>uld like1:o *. 

^geV po knpw hri"^. eo-workeirs better » 

f ^ ' \ ^ ' 

B. - ^tt itnd\?s' about tho Poor of th e World 
■ . ^'^^ — T 
1- A nuillc i5'Cu].tucaU.edu<^tional program • 
and/or li^er's^tVfe "is a wa^ of Concretizing 
•fo.r 'stt^dfen'ts "andr^ll^of ufe ^Vie concept " 
that;th.c p<Dqr 'arri "ovore th^n. poor; that / 
their GOV£irj^y. in. In^atoria/ therms 'doeS not , 
at 'all intVl-/;a 'povertyVu:! terms' human ' 
reso^urces.: f^ct. Glottal 'oeveloogvene .and ' 
Pt)ycrt.V 'and \bcith Global interdependence , 

'5^tio^n3;for\develbpment of 'thife concept)'.,^ 

A'^multiT-Culturai' education pi^ogram should / 
f>Q pt:es^nt}Xnq'tt\Q ricMness of' tf)"c*cultures \ 
an'd*"thfe 'co'nt;ributioris and <^aiue^" to the 
hixhan ".family dt' tne "poor'*of world. 
Our". educational systems need to provide . 
opporturiitiVs for a,ll n^cmbers of the hu^^v" 
man family to share their vaiuGs,'in- 
signts, and talents. " » ' ; 

•2, The Maryknoll -film FACES OF MY * J ^ 

THBR visualizes v^ry graphically the 

SeecTs pf many Third World peoples. Jt / 

sw^C'eeds m putting fades to statistics/ 

and in broadening an awareness of the', 

ituitran family. What it fails to •do is 

picture the riphness of Third World dfUl- 

"t'uSres* It. IS a trim that could be ,^od 

ef Actively -With. 3unior and sen,ior/nigh 

levels' as well as adult groups-, p^haps 

"best with another film that does 

out* the wealth of KCiman resource^ 

third World nations. Such a baJ 

•would be provided by a film lik/ 

pie and a Visio n ^^Maryknoll) , w? 

plains yery, clearly Pr-esident Ju 

Nyerer«''s d^velopnerit program fo^ 

?ania*r 

it is built.. 
* 

2^ Inter-CulOur<3' Associate^, Bb> 
Thompson, Conn. 06277 has many- dit, 
ent kinds of educab;ionad fcat^rials 
able on multi-duiturai edubatiion. 
ticularly ths ^.aterials ^tivey have on" In- 
dia', Africa, an4 Mexico l^ould be of great 
help in helping stadjjats of ail IpVels 
learn about the richness ofythe^ij vari- 
ous cultures. ^ '"a/ ' • 

4. Students^ might, bp interested in do- 
ing some research on Oanienkeh, an exper- 
iment in reclaiming i^ative Ame^rican. ter- 
ritory in f?ew York Stat'p ana- setting-up 
a-.Jtife-style tradition<il Indian ways, 
^efnlpr-high 'students , would be^able to • * 
understand a t^wo.-part article m The" 
Cathpli,c V6rkor (Sept^, 19 7 S and Doc, ^ 
1975) wafch brin^ja out the. depth '6f re- 
sources in tr^iditional Indian life. 

'V . ^ 

C.. Pbijfeiqn Policy fSee also pp-; fO|-0S ) * 

^ . '* ~ 

1. M^ulti-cwltural (Education has broad 
implication's for tr»S. citizen d in terms^ 



HTex- 
Lius 

. . --^ Tan*- 
and' dhe value system upon \which 




of war ;and other foreign^policy .issues. •/ 
A-true multi-dultural philosophy should f 

.(A>unteract concepts of cultural -superior-j 
ity (ethnocerttrism) an^ong the. general ' 
American ^ortulation, who would then re-" ^ 
.fuse to. elect political le^der;.s or saac- " 
»tion public policies that carried- out.\ a 
concept of c.ul^tural. superiority. Wa^ys" of 
carrying this concept out often follow a| 
path of subtle progress j.onr If wq, are* j 
superior, then^. they are,' inferior . ^If " they 
are inferior, Uion one of ^wo attitude?* 
often follows. First, ^they need bjiar hel-p* 
because they can*t help themselyes,' through 
no .fault of their own, of course. Thus, 

i it b<*comes our "manifest destiny** or our 
••white matn's burden" | to provide our ans-* 
Wfers to their problems. Or, sefcondLy, 
much moresovertly destructive attitude de- 
velops. One of its crassest * *expressions 
pame from the Vietnam War: "Those Orientals 

*have little^xegard fo? huhiart life." The 
actions that foijtowed* from that attitude 
were incredibly -(iestructAve. ' ^ \ 

2. High-schooJ/ students^should see ^and ♦ 
disguss at length the film Hearts aryd Mindg 
^(Academy, Award winning* documentary .on Viet- 
nam). Perhaps they could'zero in on'thfe/ 
attitudes of the U.S. /men fighting and' 
commanding .m Vietnaoi towards , t;he' people ^ 
of Vi^nam .ahd ask questions about how 
'those attitude's were formed.' "^iow coald 
counter-attitudes have been formed? 

3* "World Heroes" ' V ^ " 

This^is an exercise; that can be used $it 
many, di-fferent pointss in a mi^lti-cult^ral 
educa'tional program. A principal value 
that we*see.in the exercise is in raising 
our own \diX\^ our students^ awareness of 
our own educational proc^s^ (forma^l^and 
informal). You a^sk st;udents to lis^.,20 
people they feel. have made a signiiicant 
positivja- Contribution to humankind. .After 
their list ia complete, .check with them 
aboutj how many are non-Ametatans? non- ' 
W^st;ern?, non-white? how. many .i^^-sians? 
Africans?" Women? ..If, as in most groups, ■ 
the lists are generally wjbite males, what 
dPes that say about our educational j^ro-' 
tcess? A way of following thi^ *exex?fciso up 
i's to take" thp lists of World Heroes and 
Wave .students comment on the fieo'plev in the 
lists* as if they were ^embers of a' Third. 
World group., (f6r exa%pl6V as a Pujarto , 
Rican, how would you react to Teddy' Roos- 
evelt on a World Heroes Irst, etc.) Ano- 
ther followup is to set up a World Heroes 
bulletin board with student committees re- 
sponsible for sclectinai individuals to put 
on the board and telli^^ tih^e re^t^ of the ' 
class about their selections. This idea 
c£in be implemented by teachers and stud- 
ents in all disciplines, recognizing the 
^contributions of peppies o£ hll races- - 
and nationalities to their respective dis- 
ciplines. , 



D. Bicentennial 

Multi-cultural education also bas broad im- 
plications with regard to the celebration 
of the Bicentennial. A truly pluralistic 
celebration of the Bicentennial is a chal- 
lenge, but is essential in terms of hon- 
esty and justice. Just a look at how Third 
World groups ih general feel tijbout the ce- 
lebiTatiqn of the Bicentennial i's a, start. 



<l)rtq good source toi written material '^for 
this IS the AuqustJ '19 75 issjie of £bony 
Macfa'sme, in which tJ^erc is a ful^l dis- 
cussion of t^ether or not BLacks should 
celeorate the Bicehtennial . 

F'oundation for'Chanqe*3 lesson plans on 
the Bicentennial, w»iicn include ^rsped- 
tives of .Native tocricans, Dlaci^ii, Puer- 
to RicanSf and women is an excellent re- 
source. 

Ew A dditional Specific Activities * 

, 1 . ♦*Two' final prihciples should be stated 
as general guidelines in any kind of acti- 
vity undertaken initne, realm of muj,ti-cul- 
tural education or life-style: 

' • • f ■ ^ 

a** Avoid concentrating on the exotic 
and unusual. (For c;<air.plo, in a study 
Africi, d^ not concentrate dn a particular 
tri)De's practice of scarification.) 

b. Whenever possible", get Third World 
perspecjiives from people of those Third 
World cultures'. In other words, have a 
Native* Aner'ican person t;alk to the student^ 
about ^e Indian view of the Bicentennial, 
etc. ^ ^ ... 



Clitfs,'M;>. '07632) on family life in five 
different cu5,tUres within the United States 
(for .prisiary level) * 

*3. Whenever, possible use primary sources 
-T''ar>t, music, t^mugical instrtfments, arti- 
cles Of jiress.,* eati^^ utensil's, toys, lit-r 
erature^ "etc.,, for t}>^ culture Jrou ajreV, 
ta 1 k 1 ng about ( c f . G 1 ofc a I ' I n t e rde pend en'c e 
on music, ffcfe-'67T' \ 

4.^ Develop contact's wit^ people^from 
other^ cultures .(es^eCialLy Third World 
cuituro^) for your ^wn personal *enrich- ' 
ment as well as the expanding of your 
yStudents* •horizons. Check for<>o.gn stud-, 
^nts'f Associations at Universities,- l/nited 
Nations offices. Black Studies Institutes, 
.etc., . \ . ■ . . ' ^ . 

5 /work; at developing real sensitivities 
.to lan^uage^ dif f^ren'ces This, of course, 
implies th6 necessity of". hiring bilin- 
guatl Sitia£^ ^a;hd/qr bi^lingy^l cqnsultants^ 

' ' ' * I ~ \ » ' ' 

— . ( ■ ;« ga re nts' should be awards of th6 pvcr^^ 

aijL a tm(:) sphere in their Vipmes-'-pictuj^es, 



T4\p study of families and family life 
is, a good starting point for people of 

ages'. -One resource >is Tive families , a ^ _ . , . 

series o€ five fij.nistrips an! records ^1^^ in, retaining dll the old magical matei'ialS 
;(5cHola&tic«, .91*6 Sylvan* Ave^**, Englewood ]^^^s that their prevalence ^in the chatmrbpx 



Culture: Causes 

The lci\ses through which any nation looks 
at life are not the ones that other nations 
use. -'Ruth Benedict. * ' 

1. Some boys are playing together. One 
boy says that they should have a race. 
Another ^boy, who is smaller than the rest^,^» 
states that he do'cs <not want to ^ua ; ^ ^ 
the race. He staifts^ to walk, slowly away 
from the others, but he is stoijped by the* 
boy who suggested tl)e race. What will 
happen next?^ 

^* * 

2. A handsoi^e ydung man works in ^ place* 
where he sees a beautiful young .lady al- . 
most every day. Ho is strong, hi?a3»thy and 
intelligent, .ffe does not hayi? a w^fe. * He 
woulG like to marry and have a family. ^ 
Thet^ young lady^ is graceful^ well-mannered 
and charming. Sh9 too is unmarridd. ' What 
will happen next?' . y 

3. Ti\e focal point of the shrine is a^ " , 
box which is built into the wall. In this 
box are kept the many ^liarms and magical 
potions without which no native belieyea - 
he coul^ live. The c^^irm is not dispo^s^d 
of after it has served its purposes, but 
is placed in the charm-bpx 'or^the house- 
hold shrine, 'fhe magical pac}{ets'are so* 
nimqrous that people forget what" "their * 
purposes were and fear to iise'them agaiii^.. ^ 
WJjile the natives are very vague on^'this , 
point, we c£in only assume'that the. idea* 



wiir in soifle way. protect the worshipper. 

a. ^ you approve or disapprove of the 
natives? - , * « ' ' ' • 

b. 1do their t)rdctices makQ sense t0, 
you? ' r \ ^ ' ' • ' • • ... 

c. Ha\;je" you heard of apy other group , 
which ^foLlows .^imilar piractices? 

4. M^ke sense 'out of each 'of i:he follow- 
ing , practice^ , (Tustoms, or bel'iefs by 
placing it, in ats cuiturafl Jiiilieu: ' 

A* A man*s purchase 6f a nlw car every 
a^ar, *bven though" his Idst car^st^ll runs , 



year 

perfectly, 

cere-*. 

mony involving human sacri|i2fe. 

c. The Egyptian practice of burying''^ 
food, weapons, ^and*. 'jewels wi^* the dead .' " 
warrior. ' ^ / * / ^ 

d. " AfriCcU} tribal custom of sqanitfi- 
cation. ^ ' \ ~ ' • 

0. A woman' s *§le9pihg on painful, ha ^ 
curlers fill night long..' ♦ • . " 



ir'O^J^ing materials, .do^ls and oth<Jr tipys, 
music -'-do these things., give trf^ ch^ildr^n ■ 
a sense j that all culture^ are important? , 

7* The iollowirig is an exanple bf .a'h h 
e>cerGise*gearfcd| af^elpi'ng ^us , detect- ex- 
^unples of urging others our own .-cyl.- 
tural standards: ^ *'^\t^' , 

• • a. Pass out a copy of thd -following 
8hee^*to each participant: ' " 



■1x3 



b. Ask the ' participants to_r6ad the 
'first .excerpt , C' ^ . . * . 

\ ■ ' /. • . , , • \ . : ^ 

c. ^Mter all participants have read. tHe 
excierpt,^ ask them t^^iie vq-yiest ion; «wHat will 

.happen next? AlXpw foi: ah opeh-en^pd ,dls- 
^ dussicn. • ' • - . • • . • - 

'An alternate .pat-tern'-woul^ be to rale play r-^ 
the, first texccrpt. The det^plpper wftuld > 
teif the *two rpie players th^at they are 
Navajo Indians' who frown uport competition, 
the te^t Of th*e cIabs would not-fip av^are* ^ 
of this' fact. ^ ^ \ . - ' * - . . ' 
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(JtK^he tolefplay wouiu procoed to 
the point where tfe.boy . ^'stopped by the 
Other who suggesfcfd the ^ race. " >^ . 



discuss what' woi 
discussing »t/ie 
theh "re sumo the 



of the cl,ass would then 
happen" rfext and after, 
ptions "the pl:ivTjrG would 
role play according to 



the NaMiajo iu^s/om 

• * (3) Mtoi the jrole piny the class 
would be alliy^d tp .>as>> the. role , playots 

• why they rel/l,ved the difficulty the vray 
jtbey' did 4 * 

d. Wh^ all points- of vieV ha\ie been 
preseAte^, t*ell the partaicipants that the 
boy^ involved 'are wentJers of a Navajo cul- 

• ture vtfVich fro'^s upon competitibni '.Ask 
the wftticipants ijov< this will affec,t 
wK^tJwill happen next. » - * .1 

o * o # 

0 

Then ask the particlp<mts to read 
.th^ second excerpt, and%a4^cinr h^ve i:hcm 
ani^er the .question: Wh^t will happen 
aeifl^lj Allo^ discussion, time.; , 



pdnt 
-were 
19th ce 
will ha 
qf jcast 



After discission, tell the partici- 
|iat the ma*j* and wom^n mentioned 
rs of,t;/o differer^t , castes in 
ury India-. , Then ask 'again: What 
»en' next? Discuss thp\ampllcations 
kin social Jcelat^onships. \ 



.4 



• 9* Have the pa^rticipahts * read ,the third 
excerpt and briefly answer the questions 
on th& sheet. 

/v «... * - _ . 

h^* » Allow open discuss^ion of the pos- 
sible opinions on the questions. Then men- 
tJLon th'at the excerpt might be an anthrqpo- 
logiqal study of the medicine cheat in 
present-day A.*nerican culture. Allow dis- 
cussion on, that .point of view* * 



!• Then a^k the^ j)arti<?irpants £o' exam- 
^ ine the five examolcs given in the fourth 
,^5ccerpt. The actions in tbe examples 
might se<5m. peculiar. ^o pe6ple of a differ- 
ent culture'. Ask* them to ijtiake sense ^nt 
.» of *each pf these prag^t ices,, customs, or 
beliefs, by placing them in the cultural 
milieu which jdevelQped> then. 



AdQi'tional Resources'/*' 

' \ . ' ; ' i ^ 

f , 1\. ..Council on interracial Books foe 

Children, 1841 Broadway, New York, ,N:y. 
100^3^ ^ - 

\ gfoup Crhich vof ks in .CQn.^unctiQn with 

^ pQUndatf^' for Change does cxcellbnt t&prk 
dn\ evaluating books and setting out guide- 
lirVes for evaluation ofvbobks on their^ re- 
' ■ " . latnxirt$hip to; al,l Third Wor^d peoples and ^ 
to ^nten* Several b^litions of tlieir Bui- 
<j leti^ ace of special note ia t6irms* of mul- 
ticuitur^l education: '.Spring, 1^7Z-'-spe- 
' • ^ <fial ^^sue pn^Puerto Riean 'mat<5riai^s^ Vol*. 

'* ••• .'.6, #5^^> 49.15— -special insert entitled, 
. - > "^TqwarA a- MUl^i6ultur:i.l' Collection" (gcJbd 
^ • idfias-^fdr how to" start a muiticulj:ural -col- 
l'6ct;Aon 'hi books ^.n a school or . in a* liV 
^ brax^. or Vin a home); yoK '-S, 1975*— % 

^ * , Sipt^ciar issue *on Cti'icano materjal^.v ' „ " 

^ .',».-• " ' V ' * « ' ► » ^ ^ ' ♦ * * * f " ** ■ 

5ce Raci;5mvresources, {pp. ^^f'P^ ) moro 
^ . * Oft'- thid^groyp*' ^ 

gp^j^" JusticeAJBaucati<^^ ^£<>r ' Ypung*Gtiristiansi 

* ^ * » ^ 



a Resourct^-.Wei nu al. foY Teachers of "Young ' * 
childre n by sTT Judith Mcrkle. (Just.ice ^ / 
Sducation Materials, 7CrI .j^a^t Coluiftbia/'^ 
'i Ave., Cinc:inniiti,.„dhiq.:4-?215Y ?2.75) is 
^ a $Q» page m^riiial. xe'J^^ttng key pedce and • 
justice lssues.v<f«(*cism^, •^rorW cbtnmunity, ^ 
multicultural cducatipn, reconc'iliatioar 
liyirig justice and peaceX itO .the religion 
o program and in pa^ticul.4r- to the sacraments 
of, Baptism ahdo Eucharist and Penance,^ and «■ 
to the celebration of Adveqt/ChVistmas "^nd , 
Le'ht/Easter. Excellent for K-6 religioa. • 
classes . A goocf example'<of a m^^tjioul-^ 
tural approach* ^ 
• . • .'"' ^ * ^ ' . / * . •* ' 

•3. Ahi erican Ifajjan jutHors-for Young -.'^ 
Readers , Mayy Gloyne Byier, Association' on 
American Indian Affairs: 432 t>arK Av^# ' 
south. New York,"N.V. 10016),, 197^); ^he ' 
author, a jCherol^^e Indian; *>ffeirrf criter- 
ia to help readers in,' evaluating books 
about Indians. She- also, cfive^ an ex- 
, tensive annotcd bibliography, of books* /•"-^• i 
^, about Indians by indiah'.^-QtiiqrS.r andicri- 
dimies quite sev.ere'ly .other £oo)is,^ Sbbut 
Indians.^ This book is» especially' help- 
ful for non-Indians who^re trying to - 
decide what kinds; of Jjoolc's about Indian er. 
o^. \are^ good.^ ' " 

4. Starting,, Out Right :. Ghooding Books 

by Bettye I. 'Iiatiitidr, Wisconsin Depart'ft\en't 
. ot Public Instruction, Bulletin No. 23 W,. 
« 1972; . This book offers extensix/e qriteria. 
^, for judgingr bodks, involving Blacks, ajid. 
reviews .ccany books tor pre-school through ' ■ 
third-gr^da levei^, 'An excellent resource 
for anyone, parent -or- educator or librarian 
involved in the selection of books. 

5, Weewish ftee , 1451 ftasbnic Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif, 94117— a periodical put^ 
out by 'lAdians, speci:&icalljr geared- to ' 
young children. . . * • 

.^'^ * *■ '\ ' \^ ^ '/ » ^ 

' - °' Ebony, Jr. >^820 S* Mich ig'an' Ave* ; ''^Chi- ' 
" CA'gb t '111. 60605)^— erj^terta ining" p^ riodiqal „ ' 
for mlddle-<j^ade children ,* with ficEion, " 
history, poetry, art, puzzles, etc.> Gopd 
-for a BlacX perspective for childreh*^ 'see 
"^enclosed article on "The-;'.Seven ^^essons of 
Kwanza** (ah Afri'qan gift-giviftg'**£e^tiv,al) 
— ^ good example of how celebrations/ .in " 
the' classroom or in t^he home could he rftul- 
^ ti-^iul^urali^zed. 

4 7. Native ^erican Periodicals (recomr^ 

• mended to us by the.-V^^erican: Indian Ciil- 
tuiTal, Cent&r 'in* St •tduis^V" * "^.^ 
-> We^saja\ ( American- i'ndi^n' Historical So- ' 

. ciety, "1451 Ma^onit AVe./S'ih Francisco, CA 

,94il7^-T.$10/year)/ ? . ^ ' 

" — Taiyftng Leaf (tndiaiT Center/ Xnc. 1127 
W. Washington, Xn^elos, CA 90015) 

• *r$B/ye>rf • - • • " 
— AwkW<^3^t sh e ^1^0 1 e s (Mohawk Nation, via RToos- 
eyeitown. New York 10683.) — also 'contains 

> ^ ex^-ensiy^ listing of all kinds of ^ Indian 
^esoutces.'- . « ' 
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fl* the "Rightness* of **Whitehess**N The 
World of -the White Child in a Sogr<2gatJgg~ 
SQciCtjr ,' Abrai^om F. Citrpn^ Office bf 'Ur- 
ban Education, College. of: Education, Wayne 
State Univerfiity> J)etroit, Michigan 4^202, 
1971. -^a brief sociplogical study of 'how^ 
^ the white child is affected by; segregation. 
* "Also*- includes practical suggestions for - 
^ action. - > ^ '-^ \ ' \ ' 

Race Awareness, in Young Children > 



A, 

11.4: \' 



Mary Elle**^ Gcodnan, Ca-TjDrid^^: Aid i son- 
Wesley, 1552. — tUis 000k has been around 
for whilu, but; •the points ,I1?e still well- 



. JLO . Cul tural Initiative Spg ' ies; Africa 
^for mTcI3le cfra-ltis is tho 'rlryt in" a ser- 

ies of cultural learnmq materials cre- 
mated by Siisaj Carpenter' and Pat^Surke 
^Guild, avai^jible* fro.Ti InterCultural* Asso- 
ciates/ 217, Thom^fsort, Conn., 06277. 
AFRICA includes .a five-foot square map, 
7 '{jictures of excellent quality Of Af- 
-ricems gom^ abbvif.** tha^y^'^aily livd'S, a 
^box of 24 activity cards^fi^r the pictures 
and 32 activity^ ca^dk for^ the map. Here'»^ 
is a combiaati^on ot-'^acts^ 'and concepts 
with opportunity cor skt^^ rcarnmg and ^ 
,f»ar "Cheating a small learnapng environment 
In which students can; develop their own p 
initiat,ive ind gavn insight into other 
cultures. T^e 4:;<3^cheE^s gui^e^is read<lble 
and helpful .^;rS2^. 00 

* * , \ 

. ^hildren t>f ^ho Dragon > a Story of 
^ the People of Viet N- in> published by ^ 
Peoples Pr^ss, 26di list St. San 'Fran- . 
Cisco, *CA 94,U0 ($1.75),* is a simple ac- . ^ 
count of the 'daily life- of* ivorJ,h Viet-- 
namese children 4^ ring .-v^artime, and is 
geared to 4 th-Sth' graders. It isf not a - 
^^'pplitical polemic hiit the sim'ple^ ^tory 
of children who -are real huitran beir\gs* 
"rt has maps, >, glossary,' 'a snort history 
'9f Vietnam, a children's soni^, and color- 
ful illustrations. ^ 

* ■ " ' 

12\ Children of Vietnai?v> a StorybQok for 

Children {'. /o) and Banh Chung Banh Da^, ' 

The New Year's Rice Ca^i>s, A Vietnamese 

Follc^ale for Children to Color (.50) are 

'translated and- distributed ty the Indo- 

ch'ina'Reep\u:ce,»Center, 1^22 18th» St.^NW, 

Washington, DC 20036. Both- contain il- 

lus'tr5t4.ons that are Orientalrstyle line 

•dre^wings for colorinq. . • • 

(i." ' ^ The first is a col-*^ 

^'Ifection o^ vs'itings of 7-ip year olds for 
that-^same agejgroupj The ri<:e cakes ^ 
s£ory",has ,nO[£^ appeal for slightly ^young-' 

.^ej: children/ -perhaps 5-8'*yea<r olds. 

» • , , - • 

13. The Ri'g?Kt3 of, Children ($5i0)[)) i^a 

• 40-^l4Xie pres^ttKJ<onoby lir:iCEF, 3 31 EasJ- 
3atH>$treei» >4Y^, N'Y J^OOl^j there are ^ . 

» two si:ript versions, cpr adults and .f<Sr 
middle ^ade children. " 16 miniites, fea^ 
ture^^children frpm around -£he worjldf^ 



FILMS: - * 0 ^ 

CampaRiento (Maryknoll) — movi'hg film about 

Jfhe empowerments, of a community of poor jpeo 

pie ifn thjle; h^s a 1/Ot to say about the, 

depth of human resources among a group'' of 
very "^xior people. Sg,C .p 1 1 1 • ' , 

Black History Lost, Stolen, or Strayed* — 
(available trom jJU|)lic library) — Talks 
about the absence of Black History m ^ 
our educational ^system; also chronicled 
the image of Blacks ^presented in films, 
and explains some 'of the ways Blc\cks have 
tried to remedy th^ siti^atio'h. (Avahti » 
Films) ^ . 

• > "^-^ * 

• ^ Q 

Brotheshoqd cfif ^Man (Brandon) — animated 
version »af examination of racial and 
cultural stereotyped attitudes — for all 
age gi-oups. 

All the World's Children^ ^-for middle 
grades or junior high. ^A good example 
of the identification between chi<»4.dren 
in dilferent cultures,\ spotlights -t^ie 
li\oes of?children in 'Kehya, t>araguay,'* 
and Sri Lanka. 

i^e RESOURCED/BIBLIOGRAPHY In GLOBAL^ 
INTERDEPEHDENCE, K-S,' pp. - 



INTERCULTURAL iJNDERSTANDING: THE PEOPXiES REPqSLIC OF CHINA 
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'GbPiLS and RELEVANCE 

A lack of under s^iandinq, along with 
' misundcrstarv^iinqs and/or mi;3porcop- J, 
tion^' of people pz anothe^r culture ^ 
definitely are barrif^rs 'to peace. The^ 
purpose of this section. is to^break^ down . 
<^some nisunder»standinas, rrasccJnceptlons, 
stereotypes and nyths about the Peoples 
Republic of China, , , • p' 

We' felt th^t there are several factors - 
about China which trake it extremely im- 
portant in tnq contaxt of, attervpta at 
. understanding and breaking down stereo- 
types: ^ ' ' 

a, China is a Communist ccmntry, so 
we are aiming at. breaking down some bar- 
riers to on understanding of how Co*Tmiun- 
ism works/ . • , 

b. pur attitudes about the Chinese 
^'ef l^ct. to some extent our_ facial ste»- 
eotyp/s of Chinese. (The concepts of* 
inteyn&tional rac^lm and «thnocentrism 
are. handled in •'MuJLticultural Educa-tion 
an<r Idv-i^ig*) '* • • 

• . cT China is'* part of tne Third woril^d, 
so we need to examine our attitude toward 
it in^this respects cf "GLOBAL POVERTY 
i dEVELOPMEOT". ^ - 

» 

bur attempts here are aimed at trying to 
point ojit some of the basic cohcepts 
operative in China today and thus per- 
haps dispel sojne myths. Also, t.o sug- 
'gjest 'Some cri^teria by whictt to judge some 
of these- concepts*. . ♦ 



3. '►Before studying life in China to- 
day. It is neces^ry to consider what 
life* was like in China before the Re- 
vo Lut ion . AEP ' Pub 1 ica t ion s " Commun i s t 
China^" contains a good introduction to 
this "in 4,tff story called "Land and Class 
in Long Bow." Another very brief 'de- 
scription of life prior to the Revolu- 
tion, is found in tiie beginning of an 
art;lcle by Mark SeldenV cited in the 
" BIBLIOGRAPHY. ^ . ^ 

» •> ' ' 

4 . The next step seems to be an ex- 
' amin'ation of tt\e ideas and principles 
espoused by-Mt^o Tse-Tung an^ the cor- - 
nerstone o£ the Revolution. -j^EP's' ; 
"Conwunist Xhina" has -a good dij^st of 
some of tliese principles with ,:^hie^5)in- 
terosting questions and appliccRiions 
afterwards. Also, a tape by MarRj, Sel^ 
den,» at our Institute, on the sanjib -t-op- 
ic. 
A 
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CONTENT^and METHODOLOGY 

^ !• It- seems e&senti^il }\ero tb.^ trj^ to 
determine what kinds of attitudes^^people 
have tbwird China and.^the Chinese.*^ Per- 
haps a way ,to do this,' would be to'brain- 
storm on , <, i « * • 

. '^'^ • : ' ' . " 

a. what they defi^it.ely know a^^OuV< 
China .today:' a^^d ' . ^ ^ * 

b. ^hat \hey wouW like to know about 
China. - 

An(jther technique: Write a^sHort <?aper 
Ipfb — "If you had an opxx^rtunit^ to visit ^ 
• Chijia*, Would you like to go? Why or why 
n6t?"5^''i?' 

.'^Kj^hen studying China it -seems import- 
^Qf stc^dents to come to grips with^ 
* f ai^ that life irf Chinti is 'very irtuch 
-o^gnted. On the whole, American 
teen-agerik will probably have a hard 
time »identr<yin5 with that ''kind of life,, 
because of th^ pleasure satujratlpn in 
this cOnntrjy, \pc?tha^s it^ouli^ be, sug- 
gested that the students'^ref ledt on hbw 
<much of their time and" money is Spent on 
"enjoying themselves and ;Vhefher or not 
p^ple c<in: be happy without that, much 
••pleasare**. in their lives. Y9U might * 
have them compare their teenage* situa- ^ 
tion with their parents, mos'fe of wtjpm 
jyrobably were kids during the Depres- 
sion of the 1930s., 
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5. AEPt's •'Communist China" ^ha's a de- 
scription of the Revolution taking^.* 
place with some intere stingy comparative, 
weaLth distribution charttfVaf terwards . 
Based on this'and some otrfer readings, 
especially Mark Selden*s article, and 
parts of China; Inside the People^ a 
Republic , it would be important for 
students^ to be^in' to evaltiate the Chi- 
nese ^Revolution in terms of general 
criteria used to evaluate a social re- 
*Volutioj}: ^ ■ , ' 

a. Violence limitation (how much 
did the Revolution cost3| • ' ^ * 

^ b. Did it resu.lt; in a more equitable 
economic dijS^r^.b{ition? 

c* How much participation in the de- 
cisions tlhat* affect one's life is there 
in China? 

,d. What about the general area of so- 
cial justice and the protection, of human 
rights? . * 

o e. Has there been a wise use of hu- 
rocyi and natural resoutges? 

The. more knowledge the students have, 
^t>bviously the better jojj they could do 
on these criteria, (which, by the way, 
are'similai^ to t^ose Identified by the 
Institute «f6r^World Order — see Part I, 
unit^on "Peace Is Possible**), but it 
seems important for thom to begin thinJt^ 
ing critically at bh^ beginning. Such 
evaluatio'n thinking rfay lead to the real- 
' izatjLon that different systems suit dif- 
ferenfejsituations bfttter. 

T^;.. The critical, thought-provoking ap- 
proach described i^ove might be one help- 
ful tool in overcomi'^g the„ outright artti- 
^confnunist bcipri'er to ur>der strand ing. Also, 
the examination of Mao*^ principles should 
help in this regard* The Chinese, inci- 
d<2ntally, do not consider themselves Com- 
munists but rather Socialists. 

It seems that one of the crucial issues 
in Talking about China as a Conjmunist 
nation is that of individual freedom* 
• Freedom for the Chinese is defined in 
' ^erms of control over their own lives and 
service. In the Commune there is a con- 
stant two-f9ld flow of this control cre- 
ating somewhat of a tension — the Govern- 



ment's control f liter inq down and the . 
Conunune*s control of itself- This is 
reflected m the smaller unit^^ithm 
the CoiRmune iDric;ade and team) where d 
there is this flow from top down and , * 
then at the lower level. 

When discussing the comniunc, Mark Sel- 
den*s article is excellent. Another 
good resource fur thu is to have some- 
one come in to talk with the students 
who has been to China. The visuals 
are obviously yer-/ important in dealing 
with a culture di^fferent from ours. * 

Another resource falling into the range 
of audio-visual aids and available in 
St;. Louis at our Instate is a series of 
tapes on "Revalution and Transformation 
in China" — from a 1972 conference, espe- 
cially tapes on "Basic Principles of the 
Chinese Revolution and "Mao and Chinese 
Tradition . " 
» 

1\ Some other key concepts that stu- 
dents "heed to consider: 

a. concept? of self-reliance and self- 
sufficiency. 

* ' b. necessity of labor-intensive tech- 
nology . 

c. concept of "serving the people" 

d. as a corollary to "c"; the em- 
phasis on n\eeting healJthj ncreds and mo^t 
other basic ne^ds, rather than mass pro- 
duction geared to profit. The whole is- 
sue of health care,. as cpmpared to the 
U.S. (in China, $1.50 per year guaran- 
tees you comprehensive health care) , 
might be interesting tor discussion. Al- 
so^ the barefpot doctors would probably 
be an idea students would find intierest- 
ing and might be able to identify with. 

8. An interesting project for upper le- 
vcl^'students itHght be a comparison of Gan- 
dhi and Mao, two men working to achieve, 
a social revolution in two giant Asian* 
nations with, i^any 1:he same problems. 

-Our Institute 'has an excellent article 
written by Rafi Kahn, an Indian and 
Gandhian who is quite ^ student of Mao. 
This study mi^ht helig students to cross 
some of tne cultural barriers because 
they would be considering two no n- We st- 
ern coltures. It should also be a good 
tool for a discussion of the use of vio- 
lence m a social revolution. 

9. It might be helpful t<f^iscuss some 
of the social problems in China, such as 
education, alienation in the factory, euid 
opium, among others. I'he opium issue, 
for cxalr.pl e, provides opportunities for 
comparisorvs to the US on an issue the 
students would be interested in. ' . 

10*. Some students might be J-ftt^rested 
in comparing women in China and the US. 
Two sources: Ch ina: ^nslde the Peofil^*^ 
Republic (po. 5?6-92) and lieion 

11. Others might be interested in apply- 
ing ^he criteria for a social revolution 
to Cuba emd to Julius^'Nyerere's efforts 
in Tanzania (where this Catholic trader 
is trying to coribi^ne the Chinese social 
reyoiutiot) with Christian principles) . 
Sc^e BIBLIOGRAPHY. 



12. Hold a mock meeting of people in a 
commune "team", where, among other things, 
"work points" are given by the whole group, 
to each memlpers* work (See Selden article). 
Have the students evaluate their own per- 
formance in :the class (grades) or have 
them make something like cookies in .the 
class and decide at the end how the num- 
ber of cookies should be divided among. tl\e 
group t>n the basis of need and work con- 
tributed—in China, about 70% is dis^tribu- 
ted on the basis of need and 30% on out- 
put) . • 



RESOURCES/BIBLIOGRAPHY (other than already 
mentioned) 

Mark Selden, ."|leport from a People* Com- 
mune," Liberation , Jan. 1973. 

Jack Gray, "The Economics of Maoism," Bul - 
letin of Atomic Scientists , February 1969. 

China 'Pac . An up-to-date, flexible teach-« 
iing unit on China with nearly 200 pages 
of doctimen^ation, maps, resources, learn-, 
ing activities. Student edition and a 
Teaching Guide, $5.00. 

Readings from the China Pac . An introduc- 
tory sampling ot readings on various top- 
ics treated in the China Pac ; cducatj-ion*, 
agricultural comm.unes, democracy, impor- * 
ialism, feudalism, religion. Both availa- 
ble from Maryknoll, 110 Charles St., fjing* 
ham, Mass. 02043. ^ 

"Red-Flag Canal" — a film dramatization of 
the story of the people building this 
great ceinal, on Maoist ^rlnciple8% Con- 
^^^ct Steve Graham (St. libuls, 361-5200). 

^^^.J>p"gr6up at Washington Uni^/ersity is work- 
ing on developing materials ^on China for 
high school students and want to work . 
with teachers. ContLact Mr. George Hatch 
at Wasnington University. 



Julius Nyerere, "Education for Self-Reli- 
ance," Cross Currents, Fall 1968 — excel- 
lent^-dbrtt reduction to his thinking. 

Colincil on Interracial Books for Children , 
Vol. 5, #1 6 2, 1974 — review of books 
about China for children 



lildren 
;epVon; 



Women m Mode'rn China. 



Perception/Mispercep&j.on; Chin^USA 

Available from Dept. SE-12, Schfoat Pr9- 
ductions, 150 White Plains Road, Tarry- 
town, New York, 10591. This is a multi- 
media, inquiry-oriented package on the 
b£irriers to intercultUral under standirtg. 
It; foQMses^ on questions like,. "How do we 
see othenc? How do they see jys? .How do 
vour mut^ial images affect our T^latlons?" 
The package includes 5 f ilmst*r:ips, 30 
boojciets of readings for ^tude^ts,:;a teach- 
_^^pjrv.s gi^ides and other suggestions for ac- 
tivij:ies.^ (For grades 9-12.) Price: $175. 

The Midwest Chi na Study Resource Center, 
Luther Theological Seminary, 2375 Como Ave., 
West, St. Paul, MN 55108. This center,, 
set up in August, 1975, is^^n attempt to 
provide a full range of corteemporary source 
tnaterials on China. Their w^k includes 
^ workshops and curriculum projects on. China 
tor high school teachers; as well as' cur- 
riculum units aimed at adult education groups 
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BLACK STUDIES 



^ 161 . • 



1 



A. Black Studies m the ideal society 
^ would nox ncoi to be 'cons idnred sonaratoly 
It would Woavo thra ail tho at^^cas in our 
school curriculun because it xs ?art..of 
American culture, A*ucjrican nibtory, Amer- 



skin. ' Invite one of your students to 
bring brothers and sisters to qlass to 
illustrate this point. Children in the 
Human Family have many different colors 
of skin, what color are you? 

Some people are black like ebony wood 



ican politic*. Black stuJxcs is definitely Some peopld are li^ht brovn. like roast turkey 



part of cne t»roadcr picture or multi 
cultural oiwCition. .Lut since the in- 
justices in oar society hav** been directed 
very heavily at* the Black population, and 
since Blacks make the bigqeot group nu- 
merically o: o .r mmoriLy pcv^pltis, wje have 
^decided to ^ifar somo s;>>citic s Lvj^est ions'* 
in the area of Black studies* We feel 
there is still a tremendous void m our 
educational system m term? of an appre- 
ciation of the Af ro-A.Tcrican culture. 
Our SLi^^i.3tions are broad, are often mere-* 
ly starting points, and hopefully will « 
suggest to you many other ideas. 

B. We offO'r an overall caution in this 
.area, especially for white educators. The 
necessity of examining? one's own attitudes 
and the practices of the schools in Vrhich* 
we work is crucial. WiphQut real i;^n'c!er- ' 
standing of why these Suggestions are made, 
we can easily fall mto a bandaid ap- 
' jiroacn, m wnicn," tor example, a school 
might put ^in a new social * studies jtext- 
book but wouldn't have a clear concept • 
of what was reaHy objectionable' in ra- 
cial therms about the old text, (cf RV 
CISM for a development of th^s.) 

The goals of a Black Studies unit would 
be to promate in ,very concrete ways a 
deap respect for and appreciation of the 



Some people are pink like bubble gum 
Some people arc browiv like chocolate cake 
Some poopte are dark brown like strong coffee 
some people are white like vanilla ice cr^lam 
Sdmp people are yellow like a ripe pear 
Some people are red like cinnamon rolls 
Some peopl6 are tan like peanut butter 



If we w^re all ice cream, what kind wouljd 
you be? (Primary and Mi<^dle grades* ' * 



t hait/ 



. air/; 

styles, and .different kinds of hair./j^ll 
are ,beaut.if ul . Thinic.*bf something xijffjf 
your liffe that is lixe .your* mother ! ^)iair 
or your father's or your own. It m^h^' 
be like cotton, like grass, like aiferoom. 
Vnink of your own examples. <Prtmary* 
and Middle Grades) 

3. Develop a collection of dolls, for 
display, to represent; *the people'of the 
uS — mcluae male aoiis, old and young; 
include correct proportions of all ra- 
cial minorities. (Primary) 

4. *>lany materials have been available 
.traditionally picturing the ideal mid- 
dle class white /\merican family. If the 
children you teach find it difficult to 
identify with that image, you may wish 
to invite them to draw their^-«wn f ami- 



heritage and culture of Blac}^ people, and ^^^u^jps for display, not simply asAart, but 
the reality of oppression m their lives. * ^2^an exhitsit of the family for 'them — the 



For Black students, a ^lack Studies pro- ^ 
greim would ^id in a growth of a feeling 
of self -worth and a pride m one's own 
background and culture. 

For Uhite students, a Bj^ck Studies 
program would aid m expansion. of 
their cultural horizons as well as. a more 
accurate' perception of trieTiselves and 
themselves m relation^i-to Blaak people, 
(cf , ''MuI ticult jral Education & Living*^ 
for -more dfetails oa.this '^int.) 

^ C0OTEI;T and METHODOLCXIV (Notat/ion about 
age levels after c^oh suggestion), 

1. Awareness needs to begin early. Help 
yottr primary cJ)ildi?en' of iny race come tp 
understand themselves bettor. We want 
to develop new iniaqes of colores. Our 
culture has thought of blackness a? fear- 

: prodxjcing like the ni^jnt; evil like a 
little black book, o;;* like devil's food 
cake; angry or' sullen lik-e **black moods'*. 
Consider o^^'ho other hand, ^a **white lie" 
—not so^'^ceitf ul; white =» cl^an, etc. 
^The difficulty of scttin7 aiide those 
deep-seated cultural u**"»ntif icat.iona en- 
cqtlrages us to develop pounter- images 
which can help children realize the beau- 
ty olf their bQdies, of themselves, of 

--their shared heritage. Vih^t color are 
they really? Black or white? Perhaps 
an in-between, unique hue. Children 
in one family have different colored 



Jbource of love and varmth in their lives. 
^(Primary & Middle Grades) * 

5, Another idea for using the children's 
own culture to help them leatn:* one tea- 
cher we know has found th^t her children 
love to boat« out complicated rhythms for 
fun. In learning multiplication tables, 
then, the children take turns setting the 
beat fox? the class recitation of the num- 
bers. They alM bc^at out their own crea- 
tive pattern as^they memorize. The ini- ♦ 
portant dimension, of this is not, of 
course, "a natural sense of rhythm** with 
Any group, but rather that teachers may 
watch for aVid take advantage of natural 

• cultural expr^ession from the children/. 
This can make the classroom 'a much more 
fitting learning environment. (Pri^nary 
cffid Middle Grades) 

6. Learn some words in Swahili, the an- ^ 
cestral language of many blacks in the US*: 



mother 
daddy 

Grandfather 
Grandmother 
brother 
sister 
i love you 



meuna 
baba 
Babu 
myanya 
kaka 
dada 
nina- 



-penda 
^ r. 
(primary. Middle grades. Junior High, 
Senior Hi^h) 
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7. Invite a bl^ck athlete to visit your 
students. ,You might ask him or her about 
the^ experiencos of racism and prejudice 
in •'professional shorts. The same ques- 
tions could be aj^kcd of a doctor ,* lawyer , 
police officer, social worker, etc. with 
regard to thoir professions, (Middle grades, 
Junior Cr Senior Hign) 

8. In the same way that silhouettes & 
pictures of famous neopl>? fill classrooms 
and school halls (and thoso people ha^e 
traditionally ooen white men) /our new 
pictorial ropresentAtioni, snoulci represent 
people /roni all races who have made im- 
portant contributions to history, both, 
men and women. Jnildren are vorv much 
affected by visual images. (All ages.) 

9. Look at modern black artf and poetry. 
Can you catch a mood in it?^ Compare your 
own feelin^js about bomg wh\te ^black/red/ 
yellow to the mooci in the^art you see. 

If the children aVe unfamiliar with black" 
art, they may not appreciate its value 
spontaneously. For this reason, it's 
itriportant that thiS' project be prepared 
cztrefuliy to introduce students to the ar- 
r tj^tic value of other ^Itures. (Middle 
.g'rades. Junior i Sehior High) 

10. Study black songs. Pick a slave song 
of captivity (e.g. -follow the Drinkin* 
Gourd"); then a song -ot emancipation (e.g. 
"Free At Last"); then a modern ^song of 
black pop culture (ask your* children, if 
they are black— maybe "Shaft"); then a sohg 
of, eariy modern bl^ck protest <"We Shall 
Overcome" or t"lf You .^iss Me At the Back 

of the Bu^")} then a 5ong of militancy. ("Pow- 
er to the People"). Talk about how these 
songs tell black American history. (MiddUe ' 
Grades, Junior & Senior High) * , 

11. Read about black protest. Does pro- 
test lawayg iead to rebellion? What are 
black people trying to say?^ What has 
brought about ^he waves of Irecent protest? 
The movie^Bl ack American Dream about che 
meaning of Black power- would be a good 
starting point for this discussion. 

Older children can research the question of • 
npn-^^i^olen^j^in. the context of black .power. ^ 
Let-cht-idren t-ako a stand on this question. 
Encourage them to know that people of non- 
violence (Q,'.g. Martin Luther King), began 
their careers advoc^tina violence. Which 
has proved to be effective? which is cor- ' 
rect? (Senior High) 

12«|rNo matter what the racial composition 
of ^r school; if the new "black cinema'" 
visits your nei^;hbornood theaters, your 
stude*hts probably see what^critics call 
"black movies". If possible, see them 
yourself, Discpss how the image of the 
black male in Vovies has changed (the 
deferential Rochbster with jack Benny; 
hdhest Sidney Poitier m Lilies of the F ield; 

,hustti^^r\Superfly; none of"the?e is a very 

realistic pictuffi* of who a man is) . Per- 
haps the class ca^ see a film together. 
.(Senior High) ^ 

13. Discuss various pames for BlacJt people; 
which names do Black people li)te and which 
do they di?|like? ^Black, Megro, colored, 
Af,ro-American, etc.) Why is this so? Do 
different people pre£or different names? 
(Junior and Senior High) — — " — 
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14. Talk about the differences in the style 
of dress betwqien black and white people 

'in a big city. Why might these be dif- 
ferent? Children can collect pictures 
of different jnodes of dress, and can 
make a bulletin board. (All ages.) 

15. \Slavery (Middle-grade, Junior and 
Senior High) 

a. Remind the children that the black 
^people never willingly submitted to*sla- 
very; there were 200 slave revolts. dJLs- 
cuss" the annihilation. of family, and cul- 
' ture ties. 

*b. Crispus Attucks, a black runaway 
slave, died in the Boston Massacre, one 
<^the first people to give his life 
^lAt his new country might gain indepen- 
dence. Have the children study about 
Crispus Attucksj why wa^ he demanding 
something' for his country that he himr ^ 
self did not possess? 

c. ,In the middle ^^rades, articles ' 
can supply^ the" basis for class projects > 
and discussion. Consylt bibliography 
section for many readable materials. 
Discussion idea: the European^ did not 
succeed in enslaving the American Indians; 
why were the blafcks enslaved? 

^ • d. Have the children dramatize a 
sjLave auction. 

e. Read a slave narrative to the 
children. Read Metzger's In Their Own 
Words , Invite the children to write oxi 
imaginary fi^lave diary. As a class, ^die- 
cuss various ways of escape f;:yDm slavery. ^ 

16. Build a collecti9n of |x)oks that are 
sensitive portrayals of the Black exper- ' 
ience« Good resources for beginning this 



V 



prbject are Starting Out Right ; Choosing 
Books a bout Black P eople ^fo r You ng .Ghild- 
xen^ ed» by Bettye I. Lajfciraer', Wisconsin , 
Department of Public Instruction, Bulle- x 
tin No. 2314, 1972, Madison, Wise; and 
the Bulletin of the Council on Inter- 
racial Books for Children, esJ)eciaUy*^ 
Vol. 6,- #5 ( 6r"l975> insert on "Toward ' 
a Multicultural Collection." (Primary and 
Middle-Grade) , . : ^ \ 

Vln Have the children talk a^out who 
their hferoes. are (concentrating here on 
Black heroes\) One particula^r focus here 
might be Black political leaders (mayors, 
Congresspeopie, etc.) Pe/rhaps have them 
discuss how; these heroes relate to the 
white establishment. Have they challenged 
the way things, are? (Middle-grade, Junior 
& Senior High) . * 

NOTE: A good Audio-visual resource on 
thi& topic for middle-grade and junior- 
high students is a film strip and cassette 
set put oiit by the "Center for Teaching 
about Peace & War, Wayne state U., 754 
University Center Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
48202. It is entitled Heroes & Heroines i 
for. Our Age-Rosa Parks , and presents her 
story very simply, yet forcefully.^ 

18. Africa (all ages) 

NOTE; Time and space obviously prevent' 
us from doing an adequate job on Africa. 
We will^ake several general suggestions, 
which wo^hope will lead to other ideas 
for you. 
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a. In any study of Africa, remctri/er 
that Africa has' more cultural diversity 
than the U.S'. Teachers and students © 
should take the tin;e to study the dif- 
ferent culture^ «ind expose themselves 
to the vacyibus fornrs of music, art, etc. 
Also, hav(? spoa'-cors co:no in from several 
different Afr4.dan nations to give stu- 
dents an idea' of the diversity. 

b. Di.ncuss this qiiOto with junior 
^md scnior-hAnh students/ "The only 
thing daric at^out* tne Dark Continent* 
has bden the western world's ignorance' 
of^ Its past. " 

Note resources on Africa in resource list 
at the end o'f this unit. 

19. Far a beginning in awareness-rais- 
ing, taKC the Black History test printed 
at the end of this section. 

0 

20. SeoC unit.js on Racism and Multicultural 
Educatoin and Living.'' 

ADDlTlOfJAL RESOURCES (Also, ^consult resour- 
ces after Racism Malt^iculturak Education 
ft Living) 

^ 1. Aloi£m, David; Poems t Poets ; McGraw- 
Hill Books, 1965; p. ^71-272 



ies Office, University City Higl^ School, 
University City, MO. 

17. Feelings, Muriel, J ambo ^earts^ Hello , 
Dial Press, 1976 t SwahHi Alphabet & 
discussion of culture (for young oHild- 
ren). . \ 

18. New Day Press, c/o Karamu House, 
2355 E. 89th St., Cleveland, Ohio <Ser- / 
ies' II) — children's paperbacks 
Black History. • 

AUDIO VISUALS . ' J 



American Negro Pathfinders", 6 capt 
filmstrips, ,BFA Educationi^l Media, ^2 
Michigan, Santa Monica, CA 90404 
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2. Banfield, Beryie; Africa for the Ele 
roentary Graaes; <Graae leacner; Octooerr 
15'68. 

3. ^Brooks^^^endolyn; Selected Poems ; * 
Harper^ dnd ilow. New York; i9t>3 . 

4. Dunbar, Paul; The Complete Poens of 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar ; Dodd, Mead, & Co.; 
i9'13; p. 401-406 

5. Frazier, Walt; Rockin, Steady 

6. Johnson, James; The^bok of American 
Negro Poetry;, Harcourt, 'Brace, WorJl^l; 1959; 
p.\30-133 ^ 

7. Joseph, Stephen, Ed. ; The Me Nobody ' 
Knows; Avon Books ;l New York, 1969 

8. McGovern, Ann; I Am Somebody ; Scholas- 
tic Magazine and Boo'k Services, New York, 

4. Meltzer, Milton, Ed.;^ In Their Own 
Words ? Thomas Y. Cromwell; ^ew York, 1964. 
(3 volumes) » ' ^ 

10. Raymond, John; Prqiiidice and You»-A 
Learning Experience ; produced and edited: 
G.G. Voith, 4612X'iub Circle N.E., Atlan- - 
ta, Ga. 30319 

11. Salk, E.A.; La^Tncin's Guide to Negro' 
Historvj / ^lack Studies Program; Univer- 
sity •Cfty iligh School, University City, 
MO, • • 

12. The Search ; Scholastic Dopk Services; 
New York, 1971.^ , " * 

4 

13; SraithermanV Gcn^vk; Wh^te English in 
Blackface, Or, Who Do I Be? ; reprinted by 
Foundation* for 'Change . 'f 

li,, Spiegler, Charles G> ; Against the^ Odds 

15. Walker, Margaret; For My People ; Yale 
University Press; 19^8; p. 25>. . 



Black American Dream (1 hour, yime-Lif e ) - * 
^ — espiains Black Power movement 

"Black dlistpry. Lost, Strayed, or,^ Stolen 
a' film. Can be borrowed frofn St.. Louis . 
Lib;rary (D^scrib<2d in unit (in Racism, p. oo) 

"filack, arid White:. Uptig^ht", a film. Can 
be borrowed from St. Louis Library. (De-* 
1^ scribed in unit on "Racism 'p..&o ) 

Coronet, Films, African Folk 'p^les Series, 
65 East South Water, Chicagq, Illinois 
60601 

Martin Luther King, Jr., Apostle of Non- 
Vi^olence**, lesson plan, filmstrip,. *^3J^^ ' 
record from University City Black Stud- 

V ; « . „ " ■ . 

"Martin Luthe^r King, a JMan of Peace", film 
from Milwaukee Commission of Communxty 
Relations 

HELPFUL AGENCIES: and Afro-American Stud- 
ies Deptirtments in many universities. 
Institute of Black Studies, 6372 Delmar, . 
*St. Louis, MO , ^ • ' 

ALSO: Proud Magazine ran an**excellent 
.series orPETcCck studJLes in 1971 (Jan, \% 
Feb, Mar, Oct^ Nov and DeC) . ^ ' . 

Pride, a Handbook of Activities , includes 
many crafts, ^nd fun recreation*. <3$Avail- 
able from Educational Service Inc., De- 
troit! • . 

Periodicajs • , . . ' 

Ebony, Jr. — (described in Multicultural 
Education & Livinq/lp.ISi' — excerpt from 
in' same un'it, p.lS^) 

Ebony^ t Jet, BjLack Enterprise , Black Scholar , 
Essence — all give th.e reader a Biack^ vieW- 
point. All childrex> need this input'. 

Africa resources 

1. Of People <r A Vision (film-30 min.) . 
(Maryknoll), a good ^presentation of Tan- 
zanian values and of Pres'idenJ Nyerere**s 
prpgram for ddvelopment irrT^zania. 

2. "^eries of 3 filmstfips f roro^ BFA Edu- 
cational Media -Africa: iTocus on '"^ * 

»- 

a. East Africa * * ^ 

b. West Africa 

o. culture ' ^ » 

(Useful for all c^ges) 



! 



16. walker, Margaret; Jo^lec;* Black Stud-' j^^Q ^ 



3. Filmstrip and record--BI ack African 
Heritnao. Wo^t i'nghouse Luarninq Corp. 
(All <tges) • ^ 

Africa, Trv!ition s Chan.;e Evelvri 
♦Rich 6 Wallorsoom (R.indon House) (Fcjr 
older students 4 tcacners) 



AN A>tERICAN HISTORY TEST 
BL^K H ISTOR . . . ;.oST , S'V^ ^ J-^I OR STRAYED 

1. Who was the scientist" famous for his. 
work with the peanut and 'sVeet potato? 

2. Inventor of a Iv/bricatinq'device'por- 
niittin<j^ Ct^e oilmcj of nachiRary without 
having to stoj^. still u^jed railroads 
and steamships. . ,1 

> \ . 

3. Who was the Bltvck man' to be first to 
stand atop the worid^witft Adniral Perry 
in the Polar Expedition "jin 1909? 

> i - . 

4. What Black revolutionized the shoe" * 
manufactur mq industry with the invention 
of ^he first lasting raachin'e? 

5. Name the Blick'who was a contemporary 
of George Washington and^Thomas Jefferson, 
who authored a far»us almanac, constructed 
the first. mechanical clock m A.-nerica, and 
was mstruiaontal m planni;(g and survey- 
ing of the capitol at Washington, D.C.? 

6. Who confpletely revolutionized the the- 
ory ai\a practice of refining sugar by in- 
venting ^the multiple-effect evaporator? 

. . 7.»^Who discovered hpvL.tQ preserve blood 
. .plasaa? . . - ^ 

\8. What ^lack ?oe6 was the second woman ' 
in the Ajnerica.n colonies to have a book 
, published? • ; 

^tttio performed^'the first successful 
heart operation? * 

10^. A famous^iexpiorer of the southwest, 
tradet with, the Indians ^^uoervisor of the 
bpildang of^ a/ fort at -Pueblo, Arizona, and. 
discoverer o^ the fainous pass named for^h-im 

Lll. Who .invented stoplight and gas 
'*ma3k?^ ,^ , ^ — : — i ' / 

J.2/*Who wa^ the founder o/ Tuskeqee Insti- * 
^hos^ philosophy encouraaed siack peo- 
ple to d£v*lop their educational and ceo- 
liomic potent,^al?. ' ^ 

, >*• 

. 13. How many Blacks 'fought alongside Colon- 
• ists dur^i^g'the Revolutionary War: 

'^00 ; i^SQQ 0,600 ^5,000 . ~ 

14.^ HoW many Blacks wore the Unioh unifo/m 
during the Civil War?. 

121000'/ I 78,000__^: X48',000j_; 186,j000 ; 

^a./ Morbert l^illieux 
^^b^ Carrete* Morgan 
' fci Charl^s^Drew . ' 
d/. Jan Matzeliger 
e, Elijah McCoy 
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g. Phylli^ Wheitley 

h. Daniel.Hale^ Williams 
i* Jim, fleckwourth 
j., Benjamin BaAneker 
k. Matthw-lfensen • 



-"7 \t. .Booker T. Washington. 1. George Washington Carver 
ACTION AGAI^^ST APATHY, P.O. BOX 11435', 



Q Clayton, .Mo.< 631D5 t 
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GLOBAL INTERDEPENDEtteE (K-6) % 



Unfortunately progress in the area of 
human relationships has not advanced 




as rapidly 
many other a^ 
part of the 
quicklyi but 
our global f 
and comfort? 



GOALS. * 

1. To coosider trie "why* of ^global inter- 
dependence In elomentaty >educat loh 

1. To explorOv the concept of interde- 
idence m the following parts: 

Lf ferences 
^neness. , 
9. ^stems 

iponsibiiity 

) . « * * • . I 
3. To offer, a li^st (xf «>va>ilable resour- . 

ces for future use. ' ^ * , . 

RELEVANCE , . * 

Gl6bal interie^nder\^e ! What does it mean 
to an elementary grade child? Probably 

not much. At thje m;>st, d verbal *def ignition « reality of our life an<^ the live^ of thcT 

A few years ago ^educators would have stated students we, teach. •'No individ#il can 



the s{)ecialization m 
eas. Traveling to any 
or Id can be done easily and. 
n we* live at peace with" " 
ily with |the same ease 
BermAn in his book. NEW 
PRIORITIES m ^HE CpRRXClAUM States that' 
we must get c^t th9 ^ssance of human living 
and understanding.^ gedhaps we need to 
view this diffiipult corjpept as impo'rr 
tant, not because wo.tiiac^ it, but-because 
we create tnese fenviron'kents conducive 

. i m i- 1.- .-1 '* 



to its .growth. 



In closing these fe«/ remarks on the "why" 
of global education in interdependence, 
I would *liTce to quote Martin Luthei; King 
bnd ask if we really are awake to the 



live alone, 7>o nation can liv6 alone, 
emd anyone who thinks they can is sleepr 
ing .through a revolution." 



CONTENT 



it a^much* to6 1 complicated , as well as ufi- 
necessary, teriri ^t,o tcacn^to eieiT\entary 
grade studtjfits. Slowly we are beginning 
to. realiyse that the impact of interdepen- 
dence irs 'affecting lives" "of all -people — - 
children.^ as.'w^tl »as adults. , And if the 
concep^ of such a'*<5;)inpl^ reality of our In cqnsidering the meaning of interder 
lives is to be .^lndcr^iDod,• it is essential l^endence for elementary grade children; 
to have its beganni^s m the very earli-^ty must consider ideas and vocabulary l 
.est years 6t a\c^li!,o education. Rcsoape^i tiiat can oe related to ^eir own exper- 
findings seem to intricate that cl|ildr^n*s 



awareness ahd Xtt iti.de formation- begin > to . 
beiwell C^i^ed ht a very early^ age— even 
before entering the elementary grades. 
Therefore, if we have any hopes of thfe ' 
jjuture world 'i>oing oneof^ p<iace we need"' . 
to tznpietneat th^skills of interdependence 
from day one as yell, as all other days ; . 
of the childj^ schooling. Jijdith ToTney*^ 
states, ^ J» , 

V * * * • 

**We are rtbw ec^cating jchildren who^in' ten 
years will be young admits helpping shape v 
our society, who will tfierefore^ determine 
the patterns of law and ^ustiqe, of * 
socij^l and polj.tical institutions, • cvdn J?* 
of 'war and peace. * Lducationi^both £ormah3L. 
^and informal, Has a respon5ibi>xty — , 
we^ must 'stress the whole? worldX, the ' 
global society,' and deal witn'our own 
mestic •problems as parp ot that totality. 
( "Teach in»j -About Spaces'hip Earth: .A Role- 
playing txperience for the Middle Grades," 
INTBRCO.M^ Nov 11) ^ , \ 

The reality of life is forcing^ us to a 
greater* laterdetoehdence* Becatise of our ' 
rapid adXranceT^cnt m.life and all the. 
many facets of* livt^ig, w^are for.ced 1 
diito needing ^our f{!llow. human bdings. 
To a great* deal, our 'specialization has 
caused us %q be interdependent:, beingsZ 

;In 'this arge we have been highly special- 
, i^ed,. and as we have specialized we have 
become interdependent.. The f rontierspeo- 
ple wejfe not Spi^^ialized and* did every ^ 
thing for themselves: not very well, ^o 
*be sure, but after a fashion. But now " * 
we y ft T t crC^do everything, for btir^elves. 
The^more unlike tf? another is, the more, 
we need th^. Then it' follpws that I 
should vatHiq those who are, different from 
oe', rathocf than valuing most those who 
ar^ liice^me^r" (Kelley, Earl C' LOUCATIOJi' 
FOR WHAT IS HEAL (New York: Harper and , 
Row Publisheibs, Inc.) 



iences and undd:^ tending. The concepts 
of idifference, i^peness, systems, respon- 
sibility, seem ta^be essential parts JLn 
the children's understanding ot interde- 
pendence and also parts that cf^ji^be re-^ 
Xated to their age, experience 2^d un- 
derstanding. ^ "* " ' ^ * 

A.- DIFFERENCES: 



>1. Concept: 
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.It'^eems that th^ very essence of global ^ 
awareness and the beauty of Interdopenr 
doncC'ln our .global family is that of 
differences: TDiffexehces as they ap^iy 
in the ^tu4cnl*s oWn llv^s,*^ their Cam-' 
ili'os, their school communities, USA 
communities and iii the World community. 
Often .edupato^ gogd 30b bringing 

out the importance of differences with7 
in their own 1,'ives but fail to a^d that ' « ' 
dimension of the broader wq^ld community . , 
and to really Ji€lp* children realize that - 
differences are essential for completing 
^the whole in a peaceful and just waV- ^ 

, As one deals^'with difference/ it im-' 
portant ^to exploit the area in a positive' 
/light. An iftdividual 's* difference * 

* his gift to building the total>;global 
family. , . , 

* • ' . ' ♦ ' ::, 

2. Activities: ' ' ' 

, t ' • 

a.' To deveJ^pp the value of differences 
'in each individual'* s uni<juenes?~ 

• \ ^ ^ ' ^ ' 

'AXy Begin ^the school yea'r with em-' 
. phasis on §el*f-imderstanding and. building • 
a positive sclf-cponcept. Emphasize ^he 
worth and dignity of the indi\Aidual, and 
re3pect, for every child.^ • 4 

(2) Spend time on names df thd (hild- 
reri— what nainies mea^i, pos^ibj^e origin, 
naming customs*, the use pf nicknames^. 



13) in a corner, display a full length 
tnirtor ^fo that chifdren can see themselves 
an4 identif^ichar:icteristics. < Discuss..dif fer- 
enc0s emphVsajLing the reasons for these dif- 
fercncttsV V - - i 



child 



^ave a ta>lent show in^ which each 
s* his -unique talent. 



to the music and to not^c^ the differ-^ 
eoce in movement" in ^lationship to cul- 
ture\ , \ I 

(6) Learn simple songs ii^^ several 
l2mguagc9;. 



Ob* to develop the value and .worth of dit- 
1 erences within their own communities and'' 
qulture3~ | , • 

(1) Meet and' become acquainted with peb- 
file in the ^chool, for example, custodians, 
loks, adml;^istr/itoxs, other* teachers. 



(7) Celebrate 
days of ijn'portance 
cultures . 



holidays an^d other 
accoV-ding tic various 



to 
on 



irf^ow a 



c|>( 



(8)^l)bw slide 
view people of o 
s that will rcla 
lii^e, go^,to school, 
scfctiohs "D" 3^ "E" 



(2,) 



- (9) U^e a wide 
frbm bther cultures 

iKje officers, fire fighters, public heaUL exhibits, scrapbook: 



5^edt and talk with people who work 
Ln the schdbl neighborhooci; hue drivers, po 
. iKje officers, fire fi ' - ^ 

tnurses, nwiilj carri^ers^ 

\, <3) Ta|oe walking trips around the school 

••to SBC the relationship of the classroom to 
the tot^al ' pmnt. > ^ " 

(4) Take trips into the •community, \Ta.lk 
^ about , t*he*re}Lationship of the school to. the *' 
^'community, I ' ^ • " . ' 

' • I i ' " '** t 1 ^ . 

.V (5) Ifjvforkifig vith city children, take , 

>^a t^^rip to ttfe farm.^ Discuss' the differences 
especially in work ^'distances, family involve- 
oent* If workjL.ig with cailurejki of >c4 rMtal ' 
area plan a \^isit to* the city ^rea for the 
same specific purposi^* , • ^ » ' ' . o 

♦ . * ' i , * 

* . ' (6) Provide opportunities for mamy typ^ 
of communication take place in the clas3- 
ropm.v provide an 'atmosphere* for ^:ommunica- . 
tion on a one-to-cme basis, for s^ll group, ■ 
interaction, for total group (fiSrcupsion/ 

' . (7) Inviti parents and grandparents" tp ' 
^ the classroom. Some may- be able to share a 
tal5cnt, h^bby, or interest: with the^ohil-dr^n, 
JnicJa cooking, sev^ing', making* toys^ swing- 
ing, dancing, playing a'' musi^cafl instrument, ; 
telling stories, or painting. ■ * . * 

(8) H.elp students learn skills that will 
enable ^ them tcf 'explore i^arious and "different 
' solutions to a situati6n (se^ MUTliAL EDUCA- " 
TIOM, Part III , pp^St^O-MU) ^ 

to develbp the Value and woifth of 
V, dlffprertces ^n -the lifft x>f dif*ferfnt cCfi- • » 
ture^v*— 

"i • ^-^ ■• * , * 

'> (1) '^fer to the Multicultural 'Educa- 
ti9n UhitJfSection' A, , Part 1, pp^I53t54-. < 

A2) Ircvite people from other. ^cultures 
tj^ vi^it^th© classroom. The visitor may iSe ^ ' 
' abl^'to <?hare facts about their culture, mu-* 
. sic • ' ^ , * . 

(3) Leaicn simple worxis and rphrases such- 
as "Good moVriing'' "goodbye," "my j name is" 
in othQC languages^, to deve^lop a finding and 
a tespect for various languages. Relate 
these activities to the experipAces of the 
children — new child in the group arriving . 
from Kdhya, a cniXd leaving for**a visit to » 
, P^xrO, a child's grandmother 'from Brazil ♦ ^ 
visiting the class. 



(10) Arrange fo| global pen pals^ 

j (11) Study a dilfferent culture e^ch 
mo^tji, •Use ar-t/-* mus^ic*, clothes and dis- 
plays for that month's culture. 

I .(12) To consider' tne ^pllowin^ evalu- 
atilve criteria when inviting resource' 
'people, us:Aig musical recordings and 
•other materials. ' •« - 



EVALUA^riVE CRIT£RIA- 



V 



s, filmstrips, films 
ther cultures. Ch'oose 
^e to th^ ways people 
work, and play. See 
In BIEfLIOGRAT^Y. 

variety* of people 
wh^n making displays, 
3, etc. See sections , 
IRAPHY, ' 
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» Read stor\9s about the people cveryr, 
Read folkloj^ frpm other countries. 



(5()*Play records with music from other 
CultuiTQ's. Encourage chiidren %o move freely 



Guidelines to aid a teabher in making 
v{ise ohoic^ in the eelcction t>f mSiEeri- 
als and activities for human delations * 
.education follow, s.^'. # 

Robertson 78. suggests th^t,*" when inviting 
' a re'source person to the 'classroom, the 
teaqher should ] - ^ 

h\ r. Know. something about the resource 
persons and "what they have to offer*..* 
^are should be taketi'^o make s lire t;^ at 
individucT^ has more than carsory know- . • 
ledge of the country they acre discpsCfeing 
; ai><i^tha:t they are able to communicate 
with t^he- children. • * 

2. 6rief the visitor about the Vork. of 
the class ^d p}tin»wit:h, them regarding ' 
' their presentation.-. .,«Shajj|^ with *the vis- 
'Itor some of the things the children ^re 
doing in the school . * ' - ^ ^ ^ 

* * . . . ' ' ' 
y. Be' sur^ .that the children have* suf- ^ 

ficient undex;standing of the*countty so 
that more realistic learning can teike 
place. \ ' . 

*V * ' 

4. Prepare ^the students fppc possible 
differences in appearance or language \ 
difficulties. 

5. Jj^ye globes, xiiap's... available.- 

'''b. ^Followski 79 posj^s^questions teadhers 
should ask as they select materials abogat 
*dther cu^tufes to b^ used in* the class- 
rbom: M ' 

% 1. la regs^^rd to music^al retfording^or 

* objectS'i'- \ ' * S 

Are they truly reprcsc^tatJ^vo of the tJUl^ 
tur0 or were they produced merely to sa- 
tis/y^ the demands of tourists *witf\ pire- 
^ copccived notion^? 
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Do they hs^ve enough* relevance to the cul- 
ture as a whole so that tiioy are'worthy^ 
of general study or do they represent 
only a minute portion of tne p^opl^e? 

Can they be* easily integrated into the 
structure of the study or will the chil- 
dren coKui to rovjard theni as individual 
items of cu5^lOsity? 

''2. In regard to fictional and folc 
loric materials — 



Was 
pant 
of i 

Has 
ment 
acce 
of 

cone 
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ihe material created by a'^ partici- 
in the culture or by an observer 



If i 



dicaned? 



"3. 

grapl 



t k?een edited to remove all elje- 
which are morally or socially! not 
pted m our culture or hav<^ sorrje 
tjese intrinsic values of the society 
rned been allowed to remain ipkact? 



IS historical, is this clearl^ in- 



In regard to illustrations, ph 
3, or films-- 



>tb- 



s 

th 



I^wthe classroom — *• 



Do I convey^ an ^attitude of appr.oachj.ng , . 
human relations*hips with understanding. , ' 
, and. compassion, both m my verba^l^and 
non-verbal, communication? - ; 

Is t;h6 po-int of vi^^ I present frec^ from 
bi^s? 1 

• • ^\ ^ , / 

Do f cireate an atmosphere of warmtji and 
acceptance?. Do I provide freedom to 
, create? Dq I provide marty opportuni- 
ties ,for clmldren to make choices and de- 
cisions on [their level?* J - ' " 

Do I encourage ch^ildren to look at prob- 
l^eks from various points of* view? * 'IjS . 
.divergent tlhinking. encouraged? 

Do I encourpge children ;to use highe^r 
thought processes? ' Are clarifying ' , 
procedures, making infeninces, hy- 
pothesizing encox^raged? " 



r 



Is* t'ljere obvious stereotyping such 
tilwa^s depicting Chinese children w 
pigtails, African children without 
clothes, Mexican" children as barefoot 
with, bur rob, etw.^ 

Are the facial characteristics of. any 
race always the same, without regard • 
-for the fact that there are infinite 
varieties within all i?aces?/Z- • 

Is the Oompa^rative wealth oV poverty o^ * 
a natd.on»or people illustrated 'with hon- 
esty or is it exaggerated? . ». 

Is "there^qyereoiphasis of jrural or vil- 
lage life^^kth no proportionate attenjtiOn 
to urban li^^? 

^Ar? the uhuSually different customs de-r ^ 
pict^d more for their shock value than i 
a^ illuminations of parts of the total 
structure of the culture? 

%. In regard .to factual materials-- * 

' -What is' the latest copyright date? Does 
th4cs*limit the usability of the work? 
If copyright date is recent, do geo- 
graphical anct political facts truly re- 
flect the latest changes? 

WhoS^ point" of view is represented— 
the. insider or the outsider or both? 

What kinds of Sources are given? 

X would' pose these additional questions 
for teachers to ask themselves: 

? *5.^In regard ^to personal teaching 

^behavior--, * 

"* - , ' 

Am I a world-nvinded, citizen* concerned 
that my students become world-minded? 

.Am. I constantly striyincj to gain more 
knowledge and increase my skills in 
human cclati®ns i?d.ucation? to; I plan- 
ning. and working co6p^rat>veIy witJi par- ^ 
entB to a<2hieve t|^c goals of human rela- 
' tions 'education? ' 4 



— Taken, from Bases for World Understand - 
ing^ amd booperatibn by Joan M. Moyer, 
Association for Supervision Curricu- 
lum; 12(T1 16th St., N.W., wash., D.C.^, 
20036 and repiri^nted, with permission. 

B. " ONENESS ' • ' . 

i^/ Concept - Jor' differences to have 
meaning, it -seems that they must be con- 
sid'^'red in the context of the total ^lo- 
. b<\l family. -'We^ne^d'to help stuplents . 
see that we are ^all one fiamily and that 
tnis i5 not just, a weil-intehtipned idea. 
If eath person is to grow in self-worth 
dn the process of building the whole, . 
it seems that basic' skills of mutuality 
are- essential* in building the cOnpept 
6f oneness. "Students must have t;he 
ability to deal with differences, whether ' 
in creating a "^lassrobm-oneness or a 
worldwide oneness." Included within wouJ.d 
be an uhder standing of qbnflict ain'd cp- 
Qperative non -violent ways lOf dealing 
with c<inflict. 

2. Ac tivitie s - * . , 

a. To help students examine the faicL^ 
X that they are members of a total world 
' family—-^ 

(iT Have globe a^llable -in the class- 
room at all , /times. ^M;js6' every opportu- 
rttiy to use /the globe to locate coun-^' 
tries as related to the week going on 
in the. c^ssrt 

(2) As a quiclt easy ^ay to intro- 
'""'Muce the concept of world 'fartily teach 
, the Green Circle Song. ' ' 

Tune: "Nick, Nack Paddy Whack" 
"this Old Man" 

78 Wanda -Robertson. "Using People as 
Resdurces To Develop ''International 

< Under standing." In: Children and Inter - 
national 'Education . Portfolio Number 6. 
Washington, D.C. Association for Child- , 
hood Education International, 1969. / 

79 AnRtf Pellowski. "Learning Abotit Pres- 
-ent-Day cniildren in Othqr Cultures." in 
Children and , :^ntornat ional Educa.tii3n . * • 
Po'rtfdl?io Nunib<»r'6i. Wa^hinqton, D.C.:. 

j^soql fpr Ould^KXxl Educational mtcmaUonal, *69. 
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Words: 

'circle Green, Circle GiTeen, ' 
Finest Circle have seen, 
The greatest task chaJt we Jcnow, . • * 
*Is tto make the circle grow.', . * " 

Smallest oner g^rcles me, 
Then we add the family, 
Friends will make it larger still; 
* .Fuiftl^ep we must spread good will. 

, People here, podple 'there, • 
All God's children everywhere, 
Are\of-one big cap.^l;/^ 
in the' circle they should be. 

Circle CrCen^," grow ahd.gv'ow. 
So cJur neigl^bor hoods wrll show. 
We can make a worjld thaVs goc^. 
'•Through LOVE, ?Et^Z and PEOPL£HOOD, 

\ . 'J 
For more complete 

program, write to 



The Green Circle 
1515 Cherry Stree 
Philadelphia,* PA 



information about;^t'he 



I 



program , " ^ ' 
piQ2 V 

(31 Aiiow glotal J thinking to pervade 
your entire curricuJLa'n. Devise pro3ects 
in va^'ious fields which will_ contribute 
to develppitng 'childijen* s sense bf glol5aI\ 
. oneness • ^ ♦ . 

I ^ - V . 

\ (4) Consult with the World Federalists as 
a class; consider the possibility of "mon- 
^ialization", declaring themselves "wbrld 

■ dtizejis" (^ee pp. iSl ) 

(51 Develop ^ Global' City classroom (see 
Global Interdependence, 7-12," pp, IH?-HR ) 

(6) Fpr further suggestions r^fer to ^ 
Uni-t on*Global Hunger,* section A, part- 2b, 
pp. lalff 7 Unit ofi 'Multicultural Educa- ■ 
tion,* part •#3 - suggested activities, 
pp. 153-54. > ^ 

to help students learn sicills that* 
will allow for peaceful li\?ing together 
in an intardependeht way—. 

(1) In fulfilling this gpal/ it is 
"^important to, help, students see that con- 
flict is neither, good Aor bad and is an 
essential eleir^ent to creating oneness. So 
that conflict <?oesn/t turn to* violence and 
avoidance/ students must learn those skil«ls 
needed tb analyze conflict and then to be 
able to explore the possibilities of non 
violent .conflict, resolution. ' 



•1 (2) Rolfe-playing ,caa be usjsd effective- 
ly to set up cqnflict situations in-. which 
small ^children, o^ton f md 'th*^pselves. This 
t;jechnique helps childafipn to dea.1 with fheir 
conflicts as w^H*as to recognize their 
feelings dufina the conflicts. ^It also 
helps the children to see .how cO^-flict^ ' 
situations aVise and will aftorcT an^ oppor- 
tunity to show npn- violent ways of ):esolv- 
,ing the conflict. • 

(3) 'In order to try to understand the 
causes of aggrassion, fairy tales can be , 
used very effectively. First, eitpiain to • 
the 'oh'ildren' the moanin9 of h fairy tale. 
;rhen read .it. a loud. Hav^ the children 
raise their -hands ^Wcnever they reqognize 
a harmful action ^n the stOry. Ask^uch ' 



(a) Why is-this a violent ^*ction? 

(b) Whom doe's it harm? 

(c) » Why did it .occir? ' - , 

jS) What it another way tha person/ 
' animal c'an ^ct without harming, anyone? 

,(e) Tell the class if • the. story^ 
scared you. Do you like_ to be scared?* 

>Jhen filiished with the story, have the 
children mtfkQ up a new ending that does 
<not involve harmful actions. , , , 

(4) For other suggested activities^ 
refer to: UNIT ON. CQNFLitT, VIOLEtJCE , AtJO 
' NONVIOLE^^T CONFLICT, jpp.. t33ff » ^nd* MU- 
TUAL, EDUCATION, pp.b^oSff . 



SYSTEMS 

1. Concept - For oneness to have body, 
it seems t^hat the conciept of systems'^Ls 
e'ssential in. studying fintepdependence, 

'First', to herp. studentjs -rese^^ch txnd un- 
derstand already existing systems—both t 
nationaland interna.ti4iial . Secondly, to. 
help them escplpre how Ithese systems af- . ' 
feet th^ir iWediate life and* tf\e lives , 
of amny others. .And tihirdiy, f^tyre 
dreaming and planning for ' the eajrth being 
a single system and vhat that wojuld mean 
in. our lifqstyles. ^ * ' 

2. .Activities - ' \ • ' 

_^ • r ^ . 

a. "to help studentk understai^d systems 
and hoW they affect ouf' livtis . 

' (1) Identify "the major systems of 
the hurtan body. Learn. how the various 
systems ^ind organs within depend on' each 
other. ^ < ' , * . ' . 

(2) Guidfe rolL playing activities and 
directed activities that help student^ ex- 
perience a real example of a global sys- 
tem which touches 'the students' lives as 
well as lives of peqple and businesses in 
their cominunity each day,. Two very fine 
units for doing this can "be found in U!^I- 
CEF kit. Teaching About Interdependence , 
Teafirher ' s kit, #5418, H.bO. Available 
from U.S. Committee for UNICEF. The units 
»'are: 

(a) Global Interdependence •and 
Worldwide Mail and 

(by Global Interdependence and 
World Health. * *. 

See QitJliography for more detail.^ 

' rt) ' In order to further teach some 
basic ideas p»f system, develop in three 
B^ample l^essons — *^ 

WHEN I WANt'A DRINK OF WATER, 

•HOW .MANY SYSTEMS. AT A STREET COMER 
A SIMPLE CHOCOLATE BAR — ^ 




\ 



gj^^" questions 'as: 



125 



as prepared anti outlined in INTE'RCOM #73> , 
TEACHING 'TOWARD GlyOBAL PERSI^CTIVBS, 218 > 
Ea^t 18th, Street, .New York, New York ^10003 
See pp* 1^5-36, for the Hershey Bar Exer- , 
> cise. 

{A) Act out the iollowing rple-pl'ay 
,to help. the s,tudentsi gain an understanding 
of system anci subsystem in a concrete ex-, 
per ionce. --Taken fro m Teaching About Glo^ • 



PQr3r>9Ctvv^^ 17,3 Intercom^ Cciater ' 
for W4r/^eaco studie/s. See p. 172. • ^ 

to consider the^ earth a sm- . 
gle system . ' * \ 

.... / ' ' , ^ 

\l) One way t;o introduce ;the earth 
as a.srngle> system 1$ to ,h4ye the» sLu- . 
,dents. act oat StJaceship E^rth (seejVjIo-^ 
. k>al'lrfuira,o?eaftg5\ce;7-^l2,'' pp. tMfc*-'H74'.* 
Th^s activity us^s the iirCiqinatipn of. 
the cftild to'buiU a 3e;ise? oflct's 
pretend" ufgcrtcy 'aod in 'the last lines 
jurns the situation mto-'a real worid 
DToblera v^ath. a sense of oneness with • 
a^ tfie otjver^passLi?ngets. . ♦ . 



•. 'V- 
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* ' ' (2) A more .Simplified activity is 
to pretext that they, the students"; are/ 
a party of shipwrecked passenger? on a 
de3^i>ted island. A*k tf>e Children to. 
wptk out .the situation.^' Help them to • , 
' see -^th^ niany Vays that 't>hey must -de- . 
pend upon one another.. Sejp WORLD HJf^- 
ge'r, p.im. ' * . * ^ > ^ ' 

(3)^H4vfe stude*at^ exploreHi^w thei^ 
City isT pail^ ^of tJVe' gltlMl coirjnunity. as 
^ did the peopJ^e in'Codumbus , ^Ohio.; (see • 
"GlobaJ. I^nt^rdependence, 7-12 /pf-'IHS-50)' 

I . ' 

*' ^4') D*iscus?$. the inpjortance o'ft al-^; 
* r^ady ^xistin^ trin^natipnal orgai^iza-*| 
^N:ion:* aucn as, cne tLions, Rotary^ Boy 

Scouts, Girl ^cqut>s, Red Cross, Church 
. ^ world- ^Servicq/ catholic Relief and'' 
' .Marykrio^li.. ^ • : >\ 

-0. RCSPONSiaiLITY . ^ s . 



to^e g'l&bal family ^.<^" 



'-^^ • U) After* phildr^ft have discussedV ^ 
%,he Worl^ Pl,edge, t^elp *t'hem to'brainy 
t ^%orm and determine concrete ways of* 
daily ^i<rirtg ti\Zi_ ple.dge . ' Young erychil-* 
d^en can coj^Or e^nd.displa^rj^heir ,^lGd->*;^*^ - 
qes as well aa>.their concrete actions. " 

•*! PLEDGE ALLEGIANGB TO WORLD ^ 

TO CIUCRISn EVERY UV1n6 THXNG/ ^ , v 
TO care' FOR EARTJ! /^t> SEA AND ,^IR, . ^ ■ 
' WITH PEACE ANDT PREBDG^^ EVERYWHERE!" 

^ ^^2) Have- students read "tllvirig^ • 
oh Less'l^an; $200 a YeacJ pp: ll7-lo . * 
Discussion afterwards should emphasize . • 
• our over-copsunipti^ri? pattei;hs an<i con.- . < 
Crete. ways. tha s€uden^5 feel thdt' they , ^ , 
^ can fade th<>ir, global' responsibility?. ' * 

(3.) Refers to WORLD HUNGER, Part p, 
pp'. I33.t34, for 'more*^ »'suggestcd'*activities,. 

■ ■ - .. ^ • . - i ' • 

OTHER B^SOURCES/BIDLipGtiSPHY prefer al^ < 
t6Vl(5bal<^InterdependenCe,7-12''biblio- ^ ^ 
,^rAphy on pp. I5I*SA) r ' , 



>w Books: • • ' - • 

I. iCea^ting, D-M.^'^ BUildiiig hti^g^s^.ot ^' 
" Uadergtjin(dj:ng > Tuisoh, ifalo Verde Pxhy-* 
lishi%^,. 19^7:^ Annotated bitliogrjtphy 
of e'xcellent titles? ^io ihtercultural » ^ 
' rea'dihg for grades,- <?*9 . : 



. . • *^ ^ * /2. M.$irgaret*M^ad, People' ^T^d ^l^fces ^/ i 
' ^ World," 135^, -*B.antam* paper. \^ One ot the 

^ . bestt;.;fi^plA^ations ot' why the worfdls peo--, 

1. ^ * ' pie live wher'6 theydp, ^ K \ v 

" Coraccpt - A very important chal^en^ ^ . " "t' ■ , * * . * ^' . ^ 

all o{ us ha\j;e is tp assume resp6nsi(?il- 1. -Bettrand PJf.Bouch^g,^ ^^^J;?^^ 5^""'^ 

■ j^ty. for our own actions.-^ Equally ^impor- Vide^t.-Home Ld^t^ry Pres.s^^ 1963. Fo^ 
^tant-ls^ that responsibility" of realizing 
the' resiJits* of Our actions" ir\ releftion-^ 
ship to the wholes human -family. ^ Over- ' 
t whelming' as It may bfi for vQVenr adults-?* 

much lesis to .C.bild?;;^en«r-one cannot.^e- ^ 
. ,giverTu the fiseadbm of putting the res 



^Vide^j.-Home Ld^t^ry Pres.s, 
G^acies 3-&,. hbw'*p§6ble 'in' 
/make their living 



the, wQrlcf 



»^ 4', ^Eli/abet1i.§. pelfraan. This Huft^^y, 
Wdrld, ICiOthn^op, . 1970-.^, .Grades A-^ , disGus- 
^ion ai^ut ^f.bod- and its distribution* , 

' ^ ' /" * \ ^ *\ t*- ' ' • ' » * 4S 

','5. aoart.E- Mover/ Bases, for World .Un^ ^ 
di^rstaAdin^ 'an<^ CQoperata.on > ^sogjatjion 
'lot 6uiiervisi?)n';apjd Cui^riculum ^Develpp- ' 
xnent, NEAr a20i\Si:jee«i!>th-..St. , N.WV, Wash** 
'ingtoh, D..C. 2O036.,,, .Excellent ^Ugges- * 
iiions tp lielp' initiate an approach to-', * • 
t3'. realise the -qf'fect of our actions world cooperation and understa'n^ing ^or 
. respansigoxiitia for tKesc actiong^-^ ^.younger childr.en, - , « , • 

'--*-€. .Mdrgaret ddm^iflfiiil*, Buildint^ BlQckaT ^ 
, for Peade»* Jane Add£Mn^ pe^ce^Assopiatignr- 
'lil5 'rtap"i;s'ttreet,r1>hilKf%lphia, PA';19107. 
'-^^ resourd« uni#t 'for l^inderg^r^ten teachers'^ 
It 'introduces' new concepts, of soif, . 
family "apd of diffe'r^^nt cultqreS/^thr^^jjgh' 
games* things iriake -anji dO/» pole-pXay- 
.ing, 50'ngs "and^boo)^^* and "fillDfistrips. ^ Al- 
sp an^ .appendix .lis^g sources of :bQbksV^ * 
reeor^iV 'filVnstrips. $2.00 . • ; . ' * 
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powsibi^lity aside. / As the worl?d becomes 
more an^ more . a ijlobal ^world, so the ^th 
* ci;:easing respons ibility of tiie int^r- 
/dep^snUent effects of Oiir a<Jtions. 

< > ^ ' ■ • ^ .r 

'2. Activities " r*''* 

4nd our- respqn 

• • ■ V ; ^ . ' • 

• (1) " H^V€^^ chiicfren brainstorm a Ipn^ - 
li^t of actionS*^ One by one have theitt' , 
^ame' as many ways' as ^po^siblc that the 
. . action aJrtectQa, someone either^ in ^a^pcs- 
^ itive or rfegative way. • 

! i2) Gii7e eKainpl^S* of*peopile..not caf- 
.<;^ryjlng out their rcSponSfi,biiitie^,.arid'what 
^ effect they hav^ oa others.. . t'.; ^ 

► . (3) If children are tV be- able to";, 
take" charge. pf^ their livcs,;^hey''n^ed 
to be tau^jht skills tWat will hcip them,^ 
' .to know how. to inak6\,dcpxsions according \ 
t6 t^hcir values, how to* "S'^^^^^Q those 
decisions, and how to generate other 
. ^'Opticin^*, (Se6: .^lUWAL" EDUCATION, Part Hl^ 

b.* to r,o<jLl;iie th"e, i^esuits and jies^n- 
U siblllty ou5^.aqti;<«i3 in, r^lation^lv^p,- 



.7. Grac^ Abrams and Fran Schmi-dt, -geace 
. js.yln. ptiA.ftandsv -Jane* Add^ums' Peace Asso- 
;.. ciwPLt4iW'*'a resQljrce unit 'for tpaqh^rs of 
" grades. 1-6. >^ T^is pjuryiculum is ;designed 
"> to' help s^dents understdhd^ their f 6(0^1-;; . 
' ings*. handle Ih^ir a^^ressiSai npnyiolent- 
lyv buHd- sfelf-cstcem/ em^athi-zec^with; 
others V.fedlings and urid^Xi^tondi othgr^' 



'ho^)cs/and b(iiJd\Wdrld citizenship. 
pSges' ,$5*0|,eachr> lO.ormdrc, . 



o8^«ach . 
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MeVklc^Mster Judith, JUst^y:e SAucation 
r Youna ChVlOr^. Armies' cri jpidnnea ac- 
iiiiiW alr^^id dt helping to ^inte^j;^to, into 
dt^- trot1xr^XeitT.in^,on^?tr^ipent of tho, Yoiii>g . 
^tiSdent^aspect^'s^ of th^.yaluQf^j^^i^lustice. and 

pefltcft,.-^ Write JUSTICE- EDUCAtlCN ^^ATERIALS*. 
^ $2*75-; plus'5io5tag'e.^ , > , . *^ ^ 

•arbicleB from SGveraJl sources., on toys^ ^of -vio- , 
iencc' and;suq^je'ktifens *ft>r Creative :tpys. 
' Biblio'?^apKy. S^i MiUce 2:heak payable to- 

10 "EgUGAT E T5DAY FOR'PEACEl TOK<j)RRQW ;- a-feib- 
• lioqra^Hy' ol" reccmt, bbqKs ior cniidren^ wl\;h / 
themejB^i^f pelcp-« ana world family;^ .Published 
br Delawakg^ Co. WILPF. branch. 50<^ make 
'.aheck payAk^e to-wo^PF. • . * * ^ 

^ ^ ♦ • < • •* 
B '-;childrQn''s'Bo6kd^ that promote world com-. 
BuinitY and "interna?: ionarl uiid«r standing* See 



ta026 

. ' 5^ I'M G(>IKG TO TEACH YOU A N£W WORD 
today; Sheet music. A lively fi'ong cre- 
ated by Aenny Bermafn to teach PQace ^ 
in 14 lajigucv^es through a catchy ftielody^ 
^15029 $1.00 . ^* 

/d. Slide ..Sets and Filmstrips 

X 'wghTS of .the CHtXiD. Focuses o;\ the 
'•Declaration* of the Rights. Of the .Chil'd 
^d the 'efforts of-UNICEF to bring about 
thei^r- realisation. Teachers guide con- 
siders theMconcept of > rights; -Cassette - 
tat>e available with two sound tracks for 
• either adult or child ^udijpncc. Cplor. 
Slide set with guide. 



4' 



(40 slides) 
. Filmstrip ' fraW) 
Cassette (only)^^ 



#5709 $4v,00 
>S716 $4.00 
#5710, ?2.0p 



PJ^- • . ' ''^ h:^^ ^ •> ^ Jclared by VNICEF.- ;flfeludes\tea5h^ ' 

^ 1' 6£F*X€S Rodman /'fc?^ Iguide ^^d••co^nm^taryl All ages. Color ..J \ 

•:iiar;erUiU>w,;,^J^.-- <^^^^y ^°^-^^^''''^>! ialide set ^ ^ slides) #5701 $3.00 

about'epreiu<r<ec, Age^>^-14. . ; , / pi^?3^^^^^^ • ^ 

, MEETING .WITH \ST^^^'^; ^^hiS^i^^^^ ? 3 aifLDREN OF AFRICA^ Illustrate 

LippincottV ti^. ._^.,!J^i?Pi^!^J°^ ^ Vhi'npp^roi* children and the scope 



' 2 

'incien£^vays"nee^ and dla^h. with thp^e^of 
" the' modern world. Grades" 4-?6. r< 

•*3."NIL0a\ by Nicholasa,\Mohn.-. Harper K ' 
' tow. ;:"$5.dS/ warm and honest^ portrayal of . 
■ a giri groWing up-5^n pOertQ. Rip an Harlem 
in- the 1940s. Ages*; 10 and. u|). ^ , . 

■C. 'Musi^"and Boo)*s*T-the, following can ^be gotr 
ten at the Nati^HariJSlCEF Off icei 331 E. 38th 
New 1f&t)C,/?r.Y. iOO-ifi or the_St, Loui^. UNICfiP , 
Office-, i(>4 De Mtln, ,St,« Louis," 721-^961. 

^ i. Rbcj^^'aADY:" lUllajSieS fro^m mAn^^" * 
NATION^ AND PEO^Lss; ,Musi!c with original 
Wds and ^,ran§latioh6 for more than 50 lulj 
abie^'^ftont a many countries- Scored for sinl- 

"'0le»accompanimen.t on p^Sino/ guxtar, arid other 
.ihstrumcnts." Iliastjxatcd with plto5:ogr^phs . 

* ACompi^ed' Cari:Milder. Soft cover. For - 
new parents, exncriertced parents, grand- 
parent?, ^d children of a4i age^, , * 
15035 $3.B0?;.^ ^ • ' \ 



2. SING. fcHILbRSN, SXNQ. 
ginal.J.brd9 and. trans J.abions- for 35 so 
dances, 3iag^i^ng .games" 'frotft- 34 countri-e 




"Music^ with ori- 
ongSr* • 

Scored vior'l*''K^rlQty. of instruraeh ta. With 
photo^aphic illustrations., fntroduction ;^ 
"•"^by Leonard Bernstein, ft cover. ' for - 
. 'allMages.. . * i ' 

*l 3.' HAPP^DAYS^ How milestones in child- 
ren's li^eb a;re cole 
/.'countries. Inclbd^s mbsic »for bithday^Q^^ 
/ lebrations and names foe children around the » 
world. Hard^cpver; 120 pp..Agds 10 and up. 
t5004' *|3.flO * . 

^ A SON^5S*F0R A PEACEFUL WORLD, -This 7-i^nch ' 
record cootains performances contributed to. 
'imiCEF by the International Children's Choir, 
ihe^aill8ido;Sj.nger3, th? ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

' and Tom,T. Hail, Songs include Let; Thcif^^Bc 



• J. ^nXLdJRCW v/r nxtxj.v-«- , : ^ 

needs of* children and the scope of ^ 
UNtCEF's work In Africa* Includes tpa- 
Cher'* s -guide arjd commentary. All ages. 
Cdlor. • ^ , , * • , \ 

Slide set (20 slides) #5702 $2.00 
FilmxStrip (20. irames) #5714 $2.00 

4'/ CHILDREN. OF LATIN AMERICA. Shows'". . 
the lives of' children in Latin America 
and the work: of the Children's ^und 
on thei^ b6half . Commentary and teacher s 
- quiiie dncXuded. "All agSja^ Color ^ * ^ 

^ Slide set . (30 slides) #5711 $^3^00 
» Filmstrif^.^ (30 frames) #5715. $3.00 ^ 

- ' . f 

5. ClflLdREN.OF ASlAt .Set of 30 color . 
slides illustrating the lives qf child^ 
r<?h 'i^ in. a Oiiie variety of settings 

--At hOQie; 'school,, kt wprk, and<»at-play, 
o inaiudin^ ways -'in Wh^lch; UtflCEF touches 
their lives, Cotnmentary and teacher s 
;guide included. All ages. #5712 $3.00. 

6 . FACES AND PLACES" AROUND THE WORLD 
tolor filmstrip.„featurin^ the phildren * 
pf developing countries and their /needs 
*"of improved health, * nutrition and *edud^ 
tion. Includes, teacher's guide and cQm- 
muntary. *5704 $3.00. 

7, ^IV£ f AMILXES. Scholastic Company. ' 
Color Fiimstri|:rs;thajb view ^^fam.ilies of 
five different cultures' ahd^^show the ^ 
language, clot^hing'. food, music. and ' " 
^customs pf that culture- in a Jjcautiful 

• 'and positive way. * 

8. FIVE PHILDREN. Scholastic Company.. , 
Color Filmstrips tliat views children ot 
five. different cultures and shows lan- 
guage, clothing, food, musidr and customs 
of the culture in a b.eautiful and posi- - 



nJNlCgF Films;. 



^^fTyrnaker , ** on ayjs'|5icl<^n among *^eople 
e different* pe'rfo*ct f or* jprimary 



. ' 1. 
. who are 

\ brarles. 



primary 
Available'itx ii- 



' 2'.*'ChiIdren of. Asia, ** b 4 w - 15 mins. 

' 196«8. cAs A^sM' thrusts forward tp-^rd a ' 
betterilife, UN^iCEF ^i^^acts 'as a cata- 
lyst lit 2tijeas of' Health and edu<?a£io,n.^ 
Modern methods in water sy^tejpsV^ milk i 
coaserv4tion 'ancl:' applied hutrition give ' 
^dddd impetus to the new ideas that com- 

* pj:enent old tradition, (Age 10 and up,) 



..S.^A-Gift to Grow .On', " 13-1/2 mins^^ \ 
•Color; 195.3, The story )of iQ poverty- ^ 
ridden* village in Mexi^ and wliat happens . 
'"^ wlu>n UNrCEF visits.. Th^ film opens in- 
U^ilCEF.*V office St thi^ UN' where a gro\ip of 
school children deliver/jtheir. "Trick or 
.ireat" pennies ^nd find put 'wJ^at happens 
t^o thomt The film show^ an actual malaria 
^ eradication^ program in actipn, how UNI- 
dEF cooper aies wi.th the Mexicah, .gbver'n- 
' mentis a rfd how the , town spec ple> beg^n to^do 
^thln\gs.on their own to better their way 
pf 'lli4e>*.*' ^'^^J^^^ted by^p^Garry MOor0> . , * 
NOTES' Suitable for all ages.^» . '^^ - 

4V"A 'Grain of* Sand^*^ 13-1/2 mins. Golor, 
1965, .The single .tfhi Id/ s reactions and 
emotions illustrate tho'need bf children 
-all iver the Wpr^d. ^this ^s the stpry 
of a day In the life of a littLe boy in • , 
Tunisia. Gr'a^ic animation by; the noted 
^^rtiqt Ronifif Spar]^ ah4 liv^ action pho- 

' tography giv^ dftimatie .impacl; to this * 
• UNICEF £^.lm. . ' ^ . . . \ 

NOTE J StiijtablQ for all ages. 



sr ^rtUn^ry' Angels, "'.'20. tiv^ns^ Colorf 1963. 
Pedr i to, . JuanXto-Jmd. Maria; three -Guate^^^ 
. laalan child;ren- boVfi' .the- same' day in, the 
^dame ,Ataternity ward, are ^fpllow^td in this/ 
■tx'ue^OTi.iie fiction story '^hro{igh the firsts* 
all-important y^e^cs of their^ liv.es.'' Frqm 
thc^ toumbb-^umt^o of a witch doctot^ to jnod- 
ePivk t^ethnigue^r this'^'^film -produced by* 
-,JCNCA"p, the ana^itutfe for Nuti?^ition -fef^ 
Ceritr^l. Amej^ica* and' Panauna, shows the ' 
•dtamatia fight for.Aife whcti jnalnttiirition 
, Xfi suits* from ignorance and. feupersti.tionf. 
..NOTE: Suitaliie f<ir all ages.. ' ^ ' - 



' gend comes to life for the Indian Vil- 
lage of Maheela \^th the Wlaof the 
UNICEF' and WHO clean water pS)gram. ' 
This film blends tradition and reality 
wi^th a* backgroljpd of Indian songs and 
folklore. (Age 10*~ and up.) ^' ^ , 

• ' ^ • .. - 
9.. "*/illage*on Stilts," 20 mins. Co- 
Ipf, 1971^. Granvie^, a village in the . 
water i;i^ tnte Republic of Dahomey, Af- 

^ ricA»<^is the^ bacgiteund for this film. 
A young boy's activities accentuate 
the introduction and development of * 
modern ideas as they break through an- 
j^ient ^traditions. With the assistance 
p'f ^jCCEF and WHO, new concepts such 
as sanitation, transpotjbation and health 

. services are -introduced*. * 

10. "TO All td^ World 'sj Children/" " ^ 
Color, 34 minutes, 1972, This de- 
lightful . film cond^snsed from an ABC- 

j TV network, broadcast, fpc^ises pn the 
) lives of -three children'^ Kenya, 

?araguayr .and Ceylon. As it examines 
heir dbmmon need foY UNICEF *s help to 
.^ijnprove their health- and education, " 
the 'earner^ alj;?o* reveals * the diverge 
"music, dance » gcu^e^) and pageantry oi^ 
their .doUntries* (Ages 10 and up.) 
Color, ^4 minutes', a972<'A ' . 

11. ")ie./vjce Orfe^'J.Jp & w/ 15 «»i»is<, 1907 . 
Children ai;i& the same'^when they are 
^born> but. soon the ^ifferqnce between 
•■cl^ldren in the .ricllet >couht5*ies and. 
tbc^'se in the underdeveloped' ones be- 
.c6;ti^^ a^p^icent. (Jiiidren,, want. to eat, 
bo play, anVJ tp learrf.-' W0 must help 
them to become oAfr— to grow up in - 

- -.friendship and responsibility. (Age 
jlO and ujp,*) ' J 



^F. UlftcC^F Display Materials: 



' ' *^^''"A: N6mad Boy, 2.0v.mins. ?ol0jr, 197r. 

The hard i>ut -happy life of a family in 

northern 'Somalia is desp.r.ihed through, the 

iif0 of a .l32r.j<ear old boy*. , Do pendent pn 
-*and devoted^tp.- thci^r..caitr<ila and wandering 

in -arid- roc k^st-irewn, plains, the Somali. 

famiiy is visited by 'tlie traveling teacher,*, 

who has i'fecn aided toy UNICEfV .The mind 

of;^the youn^ bo^^ isf, awav&npd. 

KOTE?.. Suitabie age tea an<i up. ^ " ' 

' ' ' .-'V'* :\ * ^ . ^ 

-.77.. "The P2^peY IMte*, 20 mins. Coao>,» ^- " 
;\i9.6^S*. .Through fantasy and dreams I, and' ^ 
'.^•-puppet Xand ntagiCr a wonderful story 

is t6jLd--a -st;ory q^f children living in 
^ areas -wh^re modi^rn knowledge in health, 
' .education, *and mochanidal aids has yet 

to^ br^ak through. The hero, a blond little 

Norwegian/ fXie^ with* hi^ kitc*t6 visit 
,th,dm, and he*brings vith him he marvels 

dtf Ut^ICEF. assa,stance. . ^ • 
*!NOTjE« ' Suitable for *all a^ed. 

a. "Fatal Canga — Th^*?lagic River >•* 24 
!:iinixte$i :Cplcir, ' 197^.. In oneiday, a le- 



.i. COLOR PIOTSRJAL EXHIBIT*. "Ten" color 
pqstpr photographs^" ( 11 "xl 5**) depicting 
scenes of children in var^ed^ situations 
and illustrating, ways in/whi^h. UNXCEF^ ; 
helps* "For display or classroom us^. 
New in .1^74. #5602 $1.25 ' 

. ^ 2^ 'photo SET: UNICEP^S CfflLDREN IN^ 
SCHO.OI*. Twelve black and-^hite php'to-v • 
graphs^ (12"xl4") with captions, showing 
children in school settings around t<he 
world- and illustrating UNICEF *s aid Jb^o 
.education. For display or classroom' ^ 
»#5601 $1.00 ' . ' \ / ■ 



use. 



3. FESTIVAL FIGURES.. Sets of eight/. 
14" high cardboard figures in, ful--t:ol-' 
orvfestival attire of thexE-*:egionq. 
Includes information on clothing of v 
each poun^try. Can be free * standing or 
attached 'to bulletin bo^pd.^ ^ • ^ , 



G. UNICEF Teaching Kits 



128. 



1.. TEACHING ABOUT INTERDEPENDENCE JU A" 
PEACEFUL WORLD. MaterialS^ and resources 
focusing* on- two relate,d cpncepts-- 
ihterdepertdence^ and peace. Outlines need 
for sharing and peaceful sdlutiOas to'prob- 
lems of 'tfiobar resource scarcity. IncjUdeSt 
readings for the teacher and ^ classroom 
simulation exercise illustrating the inter- 
dependent effects of fodd consumption pat- 
terns, with a teacher's ^guide and an an- 
notated bibliography. 15418-$!. 50 
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D. THE -MILITARY AND WAR 



1. 



THE MILiVaRY and INDIVIDUAL ' 



2. - THE MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 

3. ThE'REALITIES OF WAlJ . 

4. THE CAUSES- Of° WAR „ I*- 

5 . ALTERNATIVES TO Jf?AR 



It is necessary tp note -before proceeding furth.er that ; - 
. we do not Jiold a kind of "d^vil theory" that identif;Les the^ • 

U,s/as. xhe only sourcfes' of evil;. e^ecially^when /it pomes to - • 
- the: .military* ar>^ war. 'Other natiqns arp equally ^ and in spme 
^tcas^s»even more^ responsible fpr the lack of peace and^Justice* 
in^h^ world. * 'These units ^. .and tli^ manual in' general focus' ^ 
on'- ttfe U.S." because as O.S^. citizens we. need to put du£ own ' 
. * house in .otder •and* because i5he U.S. currently has' greater xn- • 
f luence .and .power ^ * for .good or for bad): tHan ^any, oth^er nation ' 
In history--but. not, because 'the U.SV is th4:.s,oJje^cause, of *t,he 
world's pr,ctbl6ms.f.^;. , ; , " • ^ - : \. W"^' ^-■•^ , \ 
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THE MILITARY AND tAjB INDIVIDUAX- 



GOALS t and r:eLEVAMCE 

The mtlita^y as an institution and a 
sodial force in the US can be looked 

^ at from many different angtea^. In this • 
unitWK have chosen to con^^ider it from ^ 

" the perspective of what effect tl\e mili- 
tary and military life Ras on the in- 
dividual. One's attitudes toward«the 
militAry has a bearing on one's atti- 
tudes -toward peace an^ how peace can. , 
best^&e achieved. Therefore, i*t ^eems 
essential ±0 oxw^ine critically the 
military akj^ how it relates to peoi>le. 

This critical epcamination of different 
"aspects ^of the military irs our, main goal» 
In order to achieve thi's, we have chosenj 

' to proceed in one particular vein — to ^ 
present Ideas revolving around whaft ^ 
might be called an alternative view of 
the^railitary. We do this because we 
fefel in general that we have a^l been 
programmed and conditioned into a pror 
military outlook thr9ugh our culture, our 

'education, advertising, etc. B.q. "The 
Army Taakes a man out of you"! the whole 
West Point tradition? the *'machismo"* 
ethic (the true man is the warrior) . ' 
This is not to »say that there is nothing 

. gooci tiiat c<iu be said for tl.e- military. 

I It l is to say ^Jthat we need to 'analyzj^ |:hc 
military from tihe perspective of peace, 
and Justice, and therefore, the analy- 
sis Bust bfi^criti^. 

CONTENT AND METHODOLOGY 

1^ Find out where students are in ; • 
their thinking about military lifet Do 
they have ^ny f eelingKabout -dDfc? Where 
do- they get their images of mili*tary 
- life? 

2. Recraitment 

Most members of the military (enlisted 
men) are' U^ere ais* conscripts. This d^es 
nt>ib mQan negessaril^'that they entered 
because they we^ drafted, but* it means 
that thpy entered because tf a lack" of 
^alternatiV66* Some judges, perhaps very 
' well-intentiohed, Have given young men-** 
thQ QptlonB of jail or the military. * 
Th^9 tiiat have entered by a positive • 
choice have often done so because o^ €m 



enlisted men. 

Note to High School Adminstrators: 
we feel it is important for high school 
administrators to examine critically any ^ 
•schpol policy that involves including 
ntilitary recruiters In vocational ox 
career days in the school. Defini€ely, ^ 
if these recruiters are present in 'the - ^ 
school, students must^ be helped to e- 
valuate realistically what is Isaid and 
what kin^ of written material lis handed 
out. One way of facilitatincft ihis evai^ 
uati<Jn is to have speakers eind written 
material which have a perspective ""oppo- 
site to the military viewpoint and to 
which students! haye the ^ame kind of , 
access. 

Second Note: The induction forms for 
the Volunteer Army, partially because 
of pressure from variou 3^ anti-war groups, 
are more _f ealistic than; 'in the past. They 
state. tha^ the Army is not responsible for 
an/ promises that the recruiter has made. 
They also state some\>ossible' offenses 
and punishments. ^Teachers, counselors, 
administrators slfould certainly get ahold 
of these forms arid go^over them with s^u- 
events. . ^ . • 

i. Techniques of ciontrol in thfc: military 
(in order fo^.it to* achieve its goals): 

' . a. Isolation 

^ ■ ,. • ♦ . 

FromTthe outside world? 

In the aower ranks because o^^an ignorance 
of their rights? '* ' 

■JCo some extent from each other through 
' the. stiff competitidrt (Refer td example 
* at the end of this unit, about JROTC at 
CBC) , thgough this point is 'debatable be- 
cause of the comaraderle most sefe engen- 
dered in the military (at least in battle- 
field conditions)— see J. Glenn Gray, The 
Wai^riors: Reflections on men in Battle . 

b. Deperson^ization" 

*Critlcs would say this is essential for 
the .US military t;o dcJ in order to ^t 
meit to do lihe kih^ls of things men are 
asked to do, today * in tho\ military.* 
Critics would also ^ay^'^hat tjiis'deper- 
«ojiali2ation would not^ be necessary if ^ 



imi^e that does not correlate with real- > ; the US military were realli^ fpr the pur- 

pose o^ defending one'c^ country, or 'Of 
. o •-^-^ >^ -^giviYig- actional stervidfet (see opening 

Have students, bring in advertisements of 
inilitary recruitmen.t. I>erhaps make a 



commahts- on the military in the JROTC 
^ stoxyVat.'c^) • • ■ ' . 

' f • V • ^ " 

^ A -good, r dad i rig for the teacher on wba^ < 
happens to a man 'in b^s'ic trainincf ,1^ 
"Thd Military ar^d the; Individual" ^ 
Petfer' Bourn, ^ MO. ^ ^ , ' ' 

... * • ' ' • . . 

These two factors, isolatiori and deper- 
sonalizatiori, lea4 to feelings of pow- 
erlessness and. futility whfich cquld 



display of these. . Thdh perhaps inter- , 

view many dif^fer^t military men as to 
.V the truthfulness o& these 'images. Note; 
' Mt would S9% that whenever you would ». 
' get . military ^.people to either fi|>e^k to 

the class or tp be part of son\e kind of 

,ola&s research project, it would* be .iy^- 
^'porta«t.tool^arn their attitudes on 

" 'peace an<i justice as values. This is - ^ . 1 

*ot*to say that only speate^s that share ^ cau^e^men t<? 00 to drugs or to desert in 
the- sara^ lvalues should bellowed to • an dxerci^p of ajR^hy, or sometimes (but 
speak, .bilt that they dhouid realize that , le^B dften) to bahd together in sonle kind 
- these are the . concerns yQu have and :be "9^ common defense, 
able* to relate to those. Als6, ih.dbing^ - ^ \ \ ! 

^ ^Cdnsidej: this quot^ fr«m a former mili- 



pot, sex." 

The whole. issue of boredom is dealt with to 
sdhe extent in •*The winter Soldier",* where 
men testify about what happens when extreme 
boredom sets in during a wartime situation. 
Students^ could^ relate to the issue of .bore- 
dom. Perhaps have them tcPlk about what they 
do when they are bored — perhaps have them 
project what they would do (and want to do) 
on a military base or in a wartifne situ^-- 
tion. 

Three specific forces should be mentioned 
which operate in the m^itary as they oper- 
ate in other. social institutions: racism, 
aexism, and elitism. Talking to' veterans 

" would probably be ^ne of the most effective 
ways for students to grasp the realities of 
all three — racism , as far as the treatment 
of minorities within the armed forces and 
as far as the attitude^ engendered towards 
non-white "enemies" during wartime? sexism, 
as far as the treatment of women vithin 
the military (e.g-. , higher admission re- 

^quirements for women, etc.) and the ex- 
ploitation of women as sex objects that 
is part of military life (see RACISM and 
PEACE AND JUSTICE FOR WOMEN); elitism (of- . 
f icer/enlistod man dichotomy) bears parti-^ 
cular significance for students both elemen- 
tary and secondary, because it is a pheno- 
menon most children are personally familiar 
witn. inis elitisc actiuuue is uuilt iato 
the enlisted man*^ experience in the Sense 
of not"^ being able to participate in deci- 
sions affecting him; not being able to re- 
lax in the same areas as the officers; hav- 
ing to accept insults; in total, feeling 
pqwerless and frast.rd^ted much of the time. 
It seems that children have constant exper- 
ience with one person or group being "on 
top"- in school or in the neighborhood and^ 
could understand those feelings of power- 
lessness and frustration. A simulation 
designed to aid ^in this understanding is 
described in the RACISM unit ^appointing 
one groi;p--e . g. , those with brown eyes-r 
as "top".,9J^oup i^^ class) — (pp. ol ) 

4. Individual in Wartime 

See suggestions in Intercom (Jan-F'eb., 1971), 
"The Human Person and the War System" 

A specific focus might be the My Lai situ-* 
e^tion and the whole issue of war crimes and 
the Nuremberg tradition. See AEP's "The 
Limits of War" (especially pp. 13-27, on- 
Nuremberg).. See al^o War Crimes; US prior - 
. ij:igs .and Military Force (a xgport of the »• 
^^ational Inquiry group for the'National 
Council Churches) . 

View "The winter Soldier" and have. a mem- 
ber of the Vietnam^ Veterans Against, the 
.•.War speak fco tjfio issues raised in it (per^ 
haps soraepne -not symp^lthetic tp WAW also) . 

BeXow is an Army marching cadence. The 
^students mgi>\t want, \o talk about what it 
says about attitudes built up the military. 

•"I Wa^n^ GO To Viet-Nam , ^ ' . 

I Wannai; Kill a yie,t-Cong' . ' > 

.'With A Knife Or with A jSun 

Either Wti^Jf Will Be Good" Fu^ 

Stomp 'Em, Beat "era. Kick 'Bm In the I^^s 

Hide Their Bo<^ies in the Grass 

feut If I Dl^e in The COrabat'Zone 
V BoH Me "up And ghip He* Home 



Fold My Arms Across My;,Ch6st 
Tell My Folks I Done My Best 
Place a Bible In My HanC 
For my Trip to the Promised Land" 



5. A case study: JROTC at^CBC High 
School in St. Louis 



r 

abQUt tha^ 
ulsoj^, a^E^ 



.Read the newspaper article 
•retention of JROTC as cor[ipulso3^, 
this St.. Louis Catholic high sch'^ol 
run by the Christian Brothers. :tJUve 
the students evaluate the arguments on 
both sides, particularly concerning, 
the effects of military training on 
individuals and education, ^nd all the 
values education professes. 

For our purposes here, the import of 
the article and the page "A Rationale 
for A New Identity for CBC" revolve 
mostly around what attitudes are being 
expressed about the military. But 
those teachers in Christian schools 
should consider what is being said about 
the goals of Christian education. 

6. Finally, the lie- is the question of 
amnesty. This issue also focuses di- 
rectly on the individual's relationship 
to war. Concretize the issue and have 
students discuss the merits of President 
ForJ*o oonUitional amnesty program, an 
unconditional amhesty program, and no 
amnesty all. One concrete instance 
occurred in late 1974 when a Florida 
community put enough pressiure on the lo- 
cal Civil Service agency that a partic- 
ipant in President Ford's amnesty pro- 
gram wotking for the city as an engineer 
for $l}r,000 a year was fired. See the 
article/ p.|"78- You might have the stu- 
dents role play the City Council meeting 
at which this situation was first brought 
up. Have them choose the particular 
role(s) that allows them the best oppor- 
tunity to express their own position. 
You might also reverse roles, so th^t 
they get some insight into how other peo- 
ple^think and why. * 

For an overall perspective on amnesty, 
consult the sources listed in the bibli^ 
ography and the enclosed article, "Am-- 
nesty and the Christian." Within the 
cXassrooniy it seems imperative to dis^ 
c^ss' honestly all points of view. Per- 
haps haye speakers come in with differ- 
ing viewpoints, speakers who are open 
, 4:o questions by students'. 

Although current* (1976) Selective Ser- 
vice procedures have * tO' some extent eli-, 
minated or reduced considerably the 
practice of filing for Conscientious Ob- 
jector (CO) status (conform 150 is no 
longer in use) ; and although the current 
cessation of the draft has eliminated 
the need for many ]^eople to register 
as COs; and although draft boards do not 
function as they .did in the early 70 *s, 
we still see merit in students' ha\;ing 
some kind of experienpe of what i^ would 
mean to declare, oneself as a CO. The 
importance* woul4 lie'^partially in^*help- 
ing to clear up *V(ii8 concept iond about CO 
status, but also in the thought process 
that would go into deciding wnether or 
not one wanted to be a CO. Perhaps ^ 
mock draft board session in whvch^ne 



► ♦ a film avaip.2^i)le from Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War/Winter Soldier Organization 
921 w. Newport, Chicago, 111. 60657 
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Student: pr&Bef^.s his or her case as a 
con sc ion tiou ft' objector and other mem- 
bers of the class serve as members of 
th6 draft ^ard would be a helpful tech- 
nique. 



7. Younger Children and the Military 

a. Help them become more aware of the 
dimensions of tholr play. In other words, 
help them think through their acting t)ut 
of **soldiering" — the stalking, shooting, 
dying, etc! Can some other form of play 
capture the same sense of adventure; per- 
haps "hide ^nd go seek"? 

b. De-Mystify war toys. This is. px;ob- 
ably more of a concern for parents ♦than 
for teachers, but alt<jrnative vie^s are 
sometimes only found in the classroom. 
For example, perhaps guns could be talked 
o^ in terms of tools (for obtaining food) 
and sports equipment. And perhaps child- 
ren could find other tools and other sports 
equipment much more interesting. 

A simplQ story Jsook for yuoiixj Ciiilwiren 
is A Gun Is Not a T_cv (Beverly Breton, 1975 
Stop and Grow Book Nook, Wilde ^ Lake Inter- 
faith Center, Wilde Lake Village Green/ 
Colombia, Md. 2104^4). This could be used 
to spark a discussion oif the children's 
attitudes toward guns, (see REALITIES OF 
WAR unit for more ideas for children) . 

c. For middle grades, it might be help- 
ful to investigate their perceptions of 
the military — what is a soldier? Why do 
people want to be soldiers? Why do people 
not want to be soldiers? A suggestion to 
Bring out the human dimension and the re- 
alities of soldiering is the use of photo- 
graphic jburnals such as Robert Capa, 
Images of war ('Paragraphic Bboks) , and 
And/Or:, Antonyms for Our Age , ,by Marjorie 
Morris and Don Sauers (Harder and Row) . 
The Vietnam .Veterans Agaiiist the War might 
be helpful with this age group also. 

d. - Wombr^'s JCnternWtional League for 
Peace and Freedom has also done some good 
work on early childhOQd education. Na- 
tional headquarters: 1213 R^ce St., Phil- . 
adelphia. Pa. ISXP?. 'in St'. Xouis, con- 
tact Eldora Spiej^elberg (721^4918) or 
Yvonne'Logah 644-5735 & . ' 

^ e^ Trfe following article (reprinted 
from the June, 1974 issue Of ' The Pacifist 
^Englan^) could, be. a starting point for 
discussion of children and their attitude 
* towards war: , " j ' 

CHILDREN AND WAR 

"Years Mgo, when .. .pacifist organizations 
applied for a stall at the^ • Schoolboys Ex- 
hibition*, their request was refused on the 
ground that children must oot be 'bur-* 
deneji with the Problems of war* • • As S.iraon 
Winchester recently reported from New Mex- 
ico, 4i6 such scruples cloud the minds of 
the U.S. .Air force. On their base at Albu- 
querque^ NM|there is the National Atomic 
^uaeum# a faVourite attraction for the 



Ibcal school children. ^ % 

On display are some 50~or*more 
size atomic weapons with funny or at- 
tractive names such as FAT mXn and 
BULLPUP, HONEST JOHN, LITTLE BOY (whic^ 
destroyed 'Hiroshima) *and DAVEY CROCKETT. 
The children are allowed to pat them, 
move their fins, ^nd to blimb into the * 
bomb bay of a real Xive bS2, which can 
^deliver these charming toys. 

% 

It isn*t as though the kids were left 
in any doubt as to the lethal nature of* 
the things they see. In addition to the 
actual hardwaz^, they are shown the film 
*Ten Seconds that Shook the Woxfld* about 
the destruction of Hiroshima, and their 
appreciation is expressed in letters to 
the Museum. * Thank yoli*, vrote onp lit- 
tle boy, ' for showing the film about 
how the Americans bombed Hiroshima and 
slautcred (sic) * millions of people and 
demolished their homes and their cities.* 

A whole wa],l is given over to the young 
visitors* drawings of what tbey have 
seen, and their comments, and schools 
take it in tutn to provide these decor- 
ations « When Simon Winchester saw the 
Museum, they had been furnished by a 
local kindergarten and included expres- 
sions of thanks, s^ich as *I liked your 
film very much": Vou have nice rockets 
,and nice bombs. Thank you, love*, Joe 
/Tomes. * 

Naturally, pain and distress suffered by 
others are beyond the imagination of 
small children, and death has no mean- 
ing to them; but in the process of grow- 
ing U)p their minds -can be either hardened 
by a constant bombardment with horrors 
and violence in the guise of entertain- 
ment, or made sensitive to the suffer- 
ing of others by an imaginativGi upbringr 
ing. One"fiates to think what kind of 
citizen will emerge frojn a chrys'alis ° 
trained to delight in the *slauter'. of 
people and to take pride in the fact that 
i t wa s don e by Ame r i c an s . " ( Repr i n t e^ « 
in Shalom House Jan*,. 1975, Issue #?) — 
Shalom House, 40 So. 13th St., Kansas 
C?ity, KS 66102* 

o 

OTHER RESOURCES/BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Dennis Cummins, "How the Military Works 
On People", available, in St. Louis fron 
the, American Friends Service Committee, 
'•^^ N. Skinker, St. .'t.ouis,'" ho esl'Sl'O. ' 

^JiercoL .and AEP issues listed in unit 
on Why War?" Peter G. Bourne, M.D., - 
"The Military ^aAd the Ii\dividual", in 
Conscience and /Command (ed. by Jam^s 
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Finn) , 



Trends /magazine (May/June 1973 issue 
called/ "CasuaJ :ies o^ Vietnam"^ done 



by The Program 
Presbyterian q 
spoon bldg. , P. 
War Crimes: US, 



. Force , Nation 
475 Riversi 



Agency of the United . • 
lurcH USA, 723 Wither- 
liladelphia, PA 19107% 
'priorities and Military 



Ffag" — 



"Night and FOg" 
nais, 31 misjutes, 
tressing film madi 
mentary footage t 
graphers in the Ni 
some of which wai 



13^ 



)uncil of Churches, 
'New Yrok 1002?. 

rected by Alain Res- 
power fui and dis-| 
|j primarily from Hocu- 
:en by Germaa pho to- 
il concentration « camps, 
used in the Nuremberg! 
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trials. Must be shown with^preview and 
' preparation. 

h See War/Peace ri>lm Guide , world With- 
Jout War council. ' Setunits on "Why war?" 
and "Alternatives to war" and Part unit 
on "War and hjilitary Service- ' 



i 



On Amnesty 

Harrop Freeman, "One Nation Indivisible.- 
The Legal and Historical Case for Am- 
nesty "—fellowship Publications, Box 271, 
NYacJc, NY 10960. IOC. ^ 

John M. 5womley, "Amnesty: The Hecord and 
the Need"— Clergy and Laity Concerned, 235 
E. 49th St. , NY 10017 ^OC. 

"Amnesty" — a special supplement of American 
Report > 235 E. 49th St., NY 10017. 



"Amnesty Or Exile?"— 35 minutes, BfcW, Na- 
.tional Council of Chul;ches^ excerpts of 
interviews, congressional hearings, views 
.pro afid^con, from a human perspective 
primarily. Rental $25.^ 

National Council for Universal and' Unc^on- 
-ditional Apnesty — source for current in^ 
formation on amnesty. 

Central Committee for Conscientious Objec- 
txoa — at»-to-aate information on conscien- 
tious objection. 

War listers League has done work on am- 
nesty and JROTC. ' * 

The Missouri Commission on the Status of 
WoiTien is a possible resource fpr infor- 
mation on sexism in the military. 
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AMNESTY AND THE CHRISTIAN — by James B\ McGinnis" 



It is vitally important that Americans now turn their atp 
reconciliation not only in Southeast Asia but also in ou 



can well leave a residue of bitterness which could poisoii our national life 



for yearsr to come. This must not be allowec^ to happen 
to resolve our differences in a spirit of mutual understi 



ention to the task of 
country. This war 



^•'e^ must instead seek 
^ding and respect 



In a spirit of reconciliatioit, all possible consideratipn must be given to those 
young men who, because of sincere conscientious belief^ refused to participate! 
in the war. A year ago, we .urged *that the civil authorities grant" generous I 
pardon of convictions incurred under the Selective SerVice Act, with the underh 
standing that sincere conscientious objectors should iremain open in principle 
to some form of service to the community.* We again urge government officials 
and all Americans to respondijv this spirit to tjie conspicuous need to find a 
« ' soluti6n to the problems or^%Iiese -men. Generosity represents the best of tfie 

American tradition and should characterize our response to this urgent challenge. 
( THE IMPERATIVES OP PEACE, November 1972 ) 

The question 3f eutmesty is clearly one \4iich the Christian churches have already* spoken 
on* In advoiziting amnesty, the JU.S. Catholic Bishops (abov^) are calling* for national 
reconciliation. They are not asking us to forgive those who h^ive supposedly committed 
crimes, for ami\esty more properly means for git ting -^^-"the blessed act of oblivion." 

To whom should, amnesty be extended? The exeerpt from the Catholic bishops' statement 
refers to tiiose **who, because of sincere conscientious belief, refused to participate 
in the war.* This would s"feero tx> include not only draft resistors, in exile or under- 
, ground, but also a) deserters, either in exile oy underground; b) those currently in 
prison or military stockades, those on probation, those who have already served their 
sentences, and those v4io face or are subject to prosecution ,for draft or military lav 
^/iolations; ,t) Vietnam era veterans with less Jbhan .hpnorable discharges; and d) those 
who have comitted or are being Prosecuted for 'civilian acts of resistancJ to the war. 
Such a general amnesty wou^d cover a number, by some estimates, of about]] 1^000,000.^ 

* ^ 1 - 

But why, if almost one million persons have resisted the war in such a direct way and the 
- majority of Americans considered the war at least a mistake if not iitrnoral is well — why 
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IS there today so much; resistance to a national act of - 
reconciliation? 

#drst, it is difficult to fcfrgive or forget.^ It is dif- 
ficult for me to *'grant amnesty." Jbo President Nixon and others 
for. what I consider to be immoral and illegal acts. It is, dif- 
ficult for me to irespect the convictions of those vflio Icilled. 
Yet all of must, as Chri^ians, rise above our natural feel- 
ings and judge not the motiyes of either .i?hose who fought or 
resisted. Amnesty as reconciliation is meant not just for those 
who participated, supported, or conducted' the war. We all . 
need to-be healed by God and to accept one wiother back, dif- 
ficult though tliat be. ^ 

. * • , . *• • 

Secoi^ljr/' it is especially difficult at this time of the 
return of louf POW's. We honor the PGW's as men who believed 
in something and who suffered greatly. The resisters, too, 
have believed in something and have suffered many consetjuences, 
^sonte jail tferms, others exile from all they knew. 



But iDany of them are deserters, you shout. What's a 
"des^ertqr"? Would you call a doctor a "deserter" if he refused . 
' to perform an. abortion and left the hospital vAxeri it put pres- 
sure on him? Even whi&n perhaps a majority of Awjericans believe 
abortion to be right, you and I MI&HT still call that doctor a 
hero — for .refusing to cooperate in v^at he considered to be 
an evil. Why, then, do we scorn men v^o refused /to kill in 
Southeast 'Asia? Either both are heroes or both 4re "deserters." 

OnJ reasbn for scorning "deserters" is machismo — it is the 
warrior who Is a man . Those who refuse to fight. are cowdif&s^ wr 
effain^t^ says our culture. President Kennedy was propl)4tfc 
when h^s^ii^^: "War will exist until the distant day viheji the 
conscientious objector enjoys the same reputation and prestige 
as the- warrior does today." Most of us have not been able to 
swa^Jflow that idea any more than we have the words of Jesus: 
"Blessed are the gentle, for they shall; inherit the land." 
But honesty is .still an American virtue, so let us be honpst 
and admit that when we reject gentlene^iss and reconciliation, we 
are rejecting the Gospel of- our Lord. 

' ' ' ' ' . - ' • • * 

Put is not love of courXtry still a virtue? Yes, it is. 
However, love of God comes first — we have but one Lord. We 
are obedient to the directives and laws of our country until 
we believe they contradict the law of God. Furthermore, who- 
ever said that "loving" one's country meant helping it to do 

something you believe is wfong? ^ 

* . . » # 

But the government and the military will not survive if 
O ople can choose what laws they will obey or what wars they 



wili fight,^you claim. .Profit a Christian perspective, 'such an argu- 
ment-' does jfot stand up. .The American -Catholic Church hafe supported 
the position of' /'geiectiye conscientious ob jection*' , v^ich says pre- 
cisely that individuals may an<3 must do just that judge the - 
morality bf a patticular war .before' agreeing to participate. 

however; fromaa merely political ^perspective, ,this question 
is not so easy to t^solve.. Individual conjscience and the needs of 
the state ate often being weighed against .each other in a democracy. 
,tiut name ^ country that., Via's crupmpled from granting t6o miich re- / 
spect for individual conscience 1 Totalitarian regimes crtlmple 
frequently. For a ,democrapy^'tb function in a .way that promotes "life, 

a 

to ^ 

challenge the country to live up to its 'ideals who keep jbh^ promise 
of Aihericar alive. Y^et we do oot'^en;want to let some of these 
back. in. . ' - , / 



•And liberty" aYid justice, etc., one', necespary ingr^ient is 
healthy dose of moral non-conformity. It is those Who dare 



President Nixon stated that "it' would be the most immoral 
thing I could think .of to 'give amnesty t6 draft dodgers and those 
who desertedJ" \"Immoral." 'from what standard*? Certainly not a 
Christian one, for even if you feel that draft d^pflgiers . and -de- 
serters have committed| crimes,^ ther is tlid p'arable of the. '*)Prodigal 
Son" . The Word of Godi |was never intended to apply to 6nly non- . 



controverfiiii issuer. 



Perhap^s the President lis thinking of those who fou?^t' and 
didd. But as the Inter faithi Conference, on Amnesty stated last 
March(R73): • , .! ^ ' ; ' . \ ^\ . 

By seekipg amnesty we do not dishonor the consciences 
or the«acts|of tl^ose who fought and died. Our^hope is 
that by abstaining from all p^unitive acts, 'against *those , 
v^o , 'prosecuted this war and against those \4ho refu^ged to 
, patticipat^ in it, we d^all affirm a. spirit df humanity 
that will stand the nation .in good stead as it makes 
peace with the world. • . • • t 

• ■ ^ f • . , ■ . ■ ' • . 

Christians as Christians can disagree on the extent to which 
amnesty sihouLd be granted and whether it should be conditional upon 
performance of alternative service, but the Gospel of Jestis — the 
message of reconciliation, gentlen^s, Ipve seems unmistakably 
to support the idea of amnesty. It ma>^ not' be eapy to accept 
-anmeaty, but it is certainly Christian. • ' 
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\ A RATIOtMLE* FOR A NEW iDENim P«|p CBC 



The JROTC military .Tirogram should b<t discontinued for .th^ follo^ring r<ia30ii»: 

JLg Religious : A Catholic school should v^ttn^sa to nt^ac#in , * 

* • • » * * , 

Adhwrenoe to tn^ Gosd«J * Of Christ r'nj^'cts thi* \xue ol* force 
to aolv^ huraan conflict's^ Christ m'^ssagf of love and i 
pt>6ce to ell ni^*jn imoll^n that Christian's should foster ' 
' p*acefuJL means of c^^riillct resoluticn. Military training 

fosters -fl sympathy for the usni of pbyisical forc»» and a 
loyalty to military me^thods of "solving" the projblems or, 
men and- nations. Otir . Church at Vatican II condemns 
- militarism at ev^ery levfl< 

Bduoationel : The tjme spent on JROTC can*b^ better spept on aoad^xl.^ 
matters. ' * 

A serious academic orogram is the. heart of ^vnr^ schools 
^ The. tradi.tion of th^ Cnristian Brqt.hera Is an apostolat^ 
of the .formation of youth by mf<ans of academic work* 
Tti^ JROTC urogram and its accompanying atmosphere is « ^ 
continual distraction from l^is 8*9rious academic pursuits 
Comnetition among th^^ studerits for rank and status in 
the military bz^okram Is vc^ry obvious and la^ in effeatj 
a blurring of the academic goals oS\ the school. The identity 
of the school focuses on the Mil it airy to the detriment of 
academics. 



2. 



3o- ^^ygonal 
Or owth: 



If. Social : 



:RIC 



Th/t JROTC does not foat^»r personal grcnrtho / 

A basic need of adolescents is to have self •^expreission 
I in their search for identity. .The demands and atmqspbere 
of the JROTC are rigid and forBaallstic; stress la e^ven to 
conforming to external mani Testationso An adolescent 
should be encourageA to have initiative to develop s.elf-. 
direction, to seek legitimate Individuality. The 7R0tC 
fosters the opposite: conformity to ext^rnols^ an * ' 
uxthinking^obedlence^ an unhealthy ptssivltyo ' 

Th» high ranks in the "^JKOTC are assigned to those stvuients 
ytio Infuse to challenge this system of conformity and 
the atmosphere of pasaivityj This clearly is not healthy 
for the young peopl^^ *o are' seeking an identity In c^ix* 
culture, a cultxire which does stress individual ifjmi self- 
direction and flexltHlty. - 

THE JROTS has a detrimental influence on trust and friendship 

3ftnior officers are* not alvays truet<?id because- oJ* their 
power of rank In the JROTCo A spirit of divlslveness 
pervades th^ school. Students are Isb^iieii as "for" or 
"against*^ the military^ The result is a breakdown of 
student unity and trust in one another 
of 
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5. P«yeholofflcal t The~JHOTC haa 'cr6*6t«d a ipirM. of* >«b#lUon at'cBC: 

, The fflilltary axa,!bf,m.ia the' dominating Identity A 

. •xp.rl«nc«d by the students. Students, ^apiciallY^th. ' 

i^iZ'' ""J-JJ^^^^^lr Inspect fo/thifi 

' . toward 6X1 iohool E^rograma-J^acadetiilc, ralialoua ^ 

and c»atural--not only .the Votary ItailL ^'^^ 

/ . ■ Ths. military regulations thezhs^lvao are not! ©nforc^d ' • 

consistently^ A.t times the hair l<,ngth ?XaS arr. 



•tud#nt offiMra aop^^ar ,uimfiHingl e-vert^p^ f 



the graduatea. So maHy over-react to their LJ 
round freedom-.-jn ^v«r-reaotlon ao^jually to thl' ; • 
^ jt^t^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

6, Enrollment ;- students are not attending .\;bc beoauae of th« Jrqtc. 

^' - ■ ]?Li?*\S£ •n^olltijetit th>6aW\th.i> e;ciateno^ of We 

' . tS^S?*?^:^ P"*""^^ tmors Involved oth*.r tharf- thir 

JKOTCs it does seem apparent that ©igth KrMi^rd are 

^n^M^?*!'*;**®'^ i."" MUltary pr^gi^am. It 'ha. linie 
appeal todayv • In fact e of the 8tud«nta who 

IT'I aI °' say that; it 

- was a deoiaitin because of the »raOTCe * - - 

' ' . * 

arcK*"'i^r?^^r;!'*"*' neceasary to diaoontlnue th<, Jii'os?C 

fL«??t The inmjdiate ntpd,of pourse, will be to deveiope a new . - 
identity within the schoolo The obvious, identity will hav*Vo>nut: ' 
,a new atreaa on academics and, Christian goals. Tho f aculJ? is taoallA 
SisSL^\^'JjatiJif"« ^-'^^^^ ^^'^ runda:«,nLTL^^t%^1^^'^'' . 
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THE MILrTARY-INDUSTRlAL* COMPLEX 



\ 
• \ 



^QOi^S ana IRELSVANCE 

1. There %re several ways the topic of 
the military-industrial icomplex <jan be ' 
seen withinfkhe genus Pejace, Studies. Most 
sijuplj^> soroe\of . us believe ).t is 'wrong for 
corporations \o' make a profit from produc- 
tion of 'bombs Y^^^ macAine guns and .rockets » 
A second- view of the topic 'sees the mill- ^ 
tary-induStrxar comple^ as an unjust giant, 
out to rob the entire ^World 'for the profit 
of a few. Finally, a moce^ com^l$x picture 
of the military- industrial complex shows 
that President Eisenhower's worst feb^s 
are coming true — that multinational o^r-'», 
por<itions already have more power ar\d 
gnoney than many governments and we must 
understand and learn to change their cor 

,porate structured in order. to build l^fet 
iii>55^rorld peace 

2. Objectives for 'days one to six: 

a. Provide teache^ with opportunity to 
act as' co«^learner. * 

b. Provide students with broad research 
experience . * , 

c. Provide teacher an^ student^ v/ith 
knowledge of the extent to whic^ the mil- 
itary-industrial complex pervades thei^ 
geographic area. 

3. Objectives for days\ seven and eight: . 

provide teacher and student with knowledge 
of ihe concept ot corp6ra%e responsibility, 

; 4. Objectives for days nine a/vd tenf 

ProMide taacKer ^cnd studeat w^th a phoica 
of da.rectioi\s in which tq^contfinue t^ejLf 
study. ' . ^ 

5. Teacher as Co-LearoQr. If, yo^ are in-^ 
terested in' trying out the^co^-leai^ner 
theories of Paulo Freire and Ivan l4lich, 
. this topiic is. a good^plaqe to starts *We 
Jiaye attempted to develop a useful. Vim- 
pie guide to commu nity research for you , * 
and your class'. "^"^ ^ . _ _ ^ 

" DAY ONE ^ ^ 

1. Eisenhower first used the term "Mili- 
tary-Industrial Compl6x" as^foll6ws: • 

"This conjunction of^an immer{se military 
establishment and 4 large arms industry 
is new in the American Experience. . .We . 
recognize the imperative need for this 
^evelopmei}t. Vet; we must not fail to com- 
prehend its grave implications. .. .In the 
councils o^ government*, we' must, guard 
against the acquisitiion of unwarranted in- 
fluence, whether sought ot unsought, by 
the milita'ry- industrial complex. The 
potential for the disastrljus^rise of mis- 
placed pbwer exist!s and will persist" 
(Farewell, Radio and Tele\fi£^ion address * 
to the American People, J^uary 17, 1961.) 

Read his statotnent with the class and 
discuss it briefly. 

2. What are the major corporations with 
home offices in your geographical arVa? 
Ask the students and list those they can 
name on the board. With the cl^ss £xy to 



^stimate t^e ijational r. ink of these^co'r 



sales figures in 
assets in dol- 



por'ations, their total 
dollars and cents, thei 
lax'^ and. c^ntS. ^( does Cojr^ratiort X stfll 

millidn dollars worth of cari openers * 
a year? does iovowh two' miXli^on, dollars 
worthy of Idnd an^, building and equipmen%^) , 
net; iftcpme^'^nd nmtber of employees. ' t 

Make su^e the> students understand these 
^terms. As a co-learnet, your job, is to 
share your research skills-rsuch as how 
tiQ be sure you are Q^ing terms coirrjBctly . 
arid where to search f^ information. The 
students will share their resources *.Ca 
father* Who works for Corporation X) and '-^ 
tile data they father. ' * \ 

'3^ -jThe May issue of Fortune Magazine 
lists the top .^PO^ U.S. coifporatlons on 
the basis 'of their" overall showing dur- 
ing tfie" past i^^ar in terms of sales, as- , 
sets, net protit, number of s employees. " 
Pass«out copies .cff this earticle-. 

4.. Homewp|!»k: / pick out all the corpor- 
ations 'that \ar9 your geographiqal area:^ 
Sttidy the chart's to see what informatioiT 
'you can gain about these coi^ratinns. 

DAY^IWO ^ ' ' r " ' 

1. piscuss ,tjie Fortune artijt^le. • - « • 

2. Each May, Forces Magjizlne lists €he 
top 500 corporations jfn each of the fol- 
lowing cat^QjTies:' assets, revenue^ (sales), 
net, profit, and marl^et valUe. Again, passi 
arotod'^*c9py of ^that issue or, better, 
a duplication of ^hat article. 

3. "^Di^^)Sd3 the Forbes article. Wherevfloes 
it differ', from Fortune ? Be sure the atu- 
dent^ uitderstand the basic terms ♦ Per*- 
haps you will wish to invite^ a resource 
person in .to explain to all, of you, the 
meaning of the terms,, giving lots of clear 
examples. • ^ ' ' ^ ^ 

4. Compilel ^ list of the c6rporatio~ns in 
your geographical area. , • . • 

5. If time {Permits, begin to work despri^dd 
in Day Three. • 

DAY THREE . ^ ' " 

1. Present Jihis list of basic research 
questions: # 

a. What are the corporation's products? 

b. who are its chie^ officers? 
'Q. Who are its bCard of directors? 
'd. What salaries do the persons in 

categories 3) and 4) make? 
e; How many are women? 

f. . How many are minorities? 

g. What are the cprp<jration 's subsi- .* 
diaries (companies owned by the corpor- 
ation) ? ' ' 

h. How impdrtant is the corporation to 
the community? 

^2. What people do the class members know 
who can ^answer some of these questions? 

3. Where else can the clas^ go to get 
answer^? The reference librarian at, the 
public library may be helpful here. 
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Divide In^b groups , each jroup selecting 
pon>orat4ofi to research » . ^ 



D^YS FOUR-AKP FIVEtj 

'Wojfk on the tdlephon^^and' in *t1ie libi;ary to 
find the ansjvers to tKe- list of balsic r^-i 
search questions. The\ are aJA ^ fnatter of 
public record, except ftr qu^stionth^ but it, 

,may take some ingenious^Vesoarch to get the ^ 
answers* While everyoneVan succeed in this 
subject, questionih* gives brighter and older 
^students an oijen field £or research, 

tyVY SIX 

1. Compile the research* On a roll of but- 
Cher pa^fer or brown wrapping pa^er put ^toge- 
ther a Cast of Cgrporations in alphabetical 
^rder which ii^sts the <^ffj.cersr subsidiar- 
ies,' number of employees, products, and o- 

* ther relevant data* * 

2. Start a chart with a list of the corpor- 
ations down one side and an alphabetical 

. list of all the corporation off icers.and . 
direiitOrs across the top. Put an "X" in , 
eacfh corporation Yow wher^ the man in* the 
colum^ serves as a corporatio|^n officer or ^ 
director. Now you have a picture of the 
interlocking directorates. - * 

3. B^Cfin* to compile an Alphabetical gast of ' 
Cnaracters , listing not uiily uits cor^ora- 
tions each^man serves but also the^iion- 
plCOf it''orgari^izations he ^ielps to direct, 
such as the United ^und.-- ' ^ 

4* Continue researching tVie question "Ho^ 
important Corporation X to the *CQmmuni- 
ty?" . - ' , ^ ^ 

Not^ to the teacher: hopefully yocir clasd 
has now formod several research groups i 
which discover new sources of information ' 
an^ new ways of compiling ^it and shar,e^ 
these .with others* Also, thd^'students 
Ishould be encouraged to ask such ques- 
tions as. '^Is it a good thing that the men 
who head the corporations a^so head ^ost 
of thfe non-profit educatiorta^ an^ service 
organizations?" 

DAYS SEVEN AND EIGHT 



Rea^ in class Philip Moo?:e*s article "Cor- 
porate Social Reform: An Activist's View- 
point" which is appended. .1 recommend 
you read it out loud in class and discuss 
it paragraph by paragraph, even if the stu- 
dents are seniors. During the reading they 
should raise questions stemming from their 
reading. The la^t part of day 8 can be 
^ s^)ent performing '*The Pentagon Finds a 
Contractor," a skit which is included in 
this section. By this time in the unit/ 
students should be able to understand it 
readily. 

DAYS- NINE AND T5N 

Now you*and your class have enough information 
and research skills to choose your own. direc- 
tion, Hore are' some possibilities: 

) • 

r* study some of the work radical analysis 
groups have done in Win Magazine, for in- 
stance. Invito some activists to speak to 
the class. Read George Lakey's Strategies 
for a Living Revolut4.on and plan out a var- i 
ioty of strategies, practical and wild, just 
for fun. / 



2** Buy a share ot stock &s a /:iass to^"" 
• understand rto^rc^of how it all works. 
Get pfojfie^i'frcm community residents 
and all 'attend a shareholders*, meet- 
ing*. J)on't,*l^ afraid J:o Ksk questions. 

^ Vv ' . * ^ 
3r Write some ^iLhtervaev/ questions and . 
intervi€iw all/tW Cast of Characters *' 
Record: tih'a inter^^ews on tape and 
share them' with ever ybody> studying a 
coirporation the interviewee directs* ^ 

4* Choose one corporation, with bep^trt- 
merit*.of Defense (DOD) contracts, and 
study the ppssibilities of conve]?sion 
to peafcetime products. You, .can. be 
sure they have thdoght of tljis too. 
If you, are tactful, you can learn a 
lot* from theM* • 

5* Bltild.a new world-wide econt>lrtic sys*- 
tem and send it (theifn)' to Rdbert Theo- 
bald (futurist, at Swallo^ Press, Chi- 
cago) and any /sther people you might ' 
.care about how* students are trying J:o 
learn to^manage systems* (Send cqp- 
iks to our Institute too*) * ' 

6. Study and discuss^'the ethical res- 
ponsibilities of iorporationa- Write 
a taxonomy of corj^orate morals* ♦ 

7. UseVthe appended article "Defense 
DepcnUency of St. Louis" as a model 
for further community research. 

8. Appended are two publications from 
NARMIC: "How to Researcl) your Local 
War Indus try*\ and "How to Read pefense 
Contract Listiiigs*"' If you want to 
take your c^ass research further, or 

if you want to develop a pro ject' with-' 
in an adult study group, these "HowJ|^o" 
papers are excellent. NARMiC Is a^are- 
ful/ .accurate research source and wp 
are proud^to include ^some of thieir^j^ . 
materials. - ' / ' 

A teaching note the* position the auth- 
ors take in this section will be upset- 
ting to many teachers, students, and 
parents — that is, that our present sys- 
tem of non-regulation 6f the military- 
industrial complek is unjust to the mid 
die class* It may be helpful for you 
as teacher to read* Small Is Beautiful ; 
Economics as^ if People Mattered by E*F* 
Schumacher an*, to read or. work through 
our Manual section JUSTICE AND POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY, pp.SI-98 . . . 

RESOURCES/BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1. National Council of Churches, Clergy 
and Laity Concerned, Corporate Action 
Project/ Investor 1<esponsibility Re- 

^^arch Center, Xnc, , NARMIC (National 
Action Research on the Military Indus- 
trial Complex) , Daily Death Toll ^Sroup. 

2. 3ee the bibliographical references 
to the military-industrial complex and 
economise conversioa in the unit on AL- 
ITERNATIVES TO WAR 

3. Seymour MelmanT The War Economy pf 
the United States (NY: St?. Martinis 
?ress^ 1971)— an excellent collection ^ 
of essays on this general topic* 

4* . Pentagon CapitaTism A 

hoxough treatment of the^ull extent 



of the military- industrial cpmplex. ♦ 

5» Finding CominunitVt* A'Guide_to Com-' 
munitv Research and^Act ion by Ron Jones 
(James eV Free I cind Associates r 1971) 
provides a guide to^ studying your whole 
community that is much like this unit. 
The question Jones raises, though, for ^he 
study of the ttfai: fare economy and corpor- 
ate Amer^;^a are' different that the ones 
we raiseh^re. The ^ook is an .excellent 
source book and would be a find text for 
a study of the problems/possibilities of 
your community. Good for learners from 
junior high through adulthood. 

,6. Shumacher, E.F. Small Is Beautiful; 
Economic? as if People Mattered. New 
York: 1975. Paper, $3.75. 



7. "You Don't Have to Buy War *AnVinore, * 
Mrs. Smith,*" is a powerful 28-min, b . "« 
( w, I6mm film ,of a speech by Bess Myer.-^ 
'^on CQ the futility of pursuing. peace 
jt^^rovgh.^ continuous escalation of 
.weopcns. After graphically describing 
vajdc us .weapon systems^ she outlines 
our\eal sources of insecurity in. th;ts 
CO un MTy — pover t y^ po 1 l,Ut iOfn , de spa i r ^ 
,Then|\a)^ calls on specific corporation^ 
involved"- i.n military opntracts^ to pro- 
duce the kinds* of items that* would real- 
ly improve the quality b^f life. 'The 
documentation she provides is part of 
the great ^impact of her message. Avail- 
able for only $25 from Another Mother • « 
for PeacQ, Los Angeles. You can .rent, it 
from us as well, for $3-$5. ^ 



"The Pentagon Finds a Contractor" — A role-pl^y ♦ 
on the use of government money \ 



Perhaps I shpul:d 



Pentagon: Good day to you. I ciift the Pentagon and I have over $100 billion to 
^pend this year. Because America needs weapons to be safe^ and secure, »I'm going 
to spend a whole lot of money on weapons. Who out there knows how to/tnake wea- 
pons? (Pause) You there, can you make a good electronic gadget to gjiide our 
missiles from North Dakota to Siberia? 

- / k 

Contractor: Ceriiainly. I am a Defense Industry, aren't I? I've made lots. "orf ' 
money making part^ for^you beforehand I'd be more than happy to^o it again*.* Now 
for the low >rice of $'6 million, .we can give you just what you need. ' * 

\pentagon: Oh, yes, ,1 Vemember^ you. $6 million is an awful lot 
shop around arid ..see if ^ can't>get it made cheaper. " 

Contractor: OK, but remember: these other- firms are inexperienced at this ^ort 
^of production. It will itake time^ for them to orgeuiize to^make the parts. We, 
on the other hand, are rlpady to go right* now. And in the interests of national ^ 
;ecurity, I think any del-ay would \be dangerous and \^ 

Pentagon: ^11 right, I see your point. You may have the contract." Bit r^member^ 
$6lmillion and not a penrw mOrre. The taxpayers don't like these weapon system^ 
cottirig more than ^ they arfe supposed to. Remember tlje uproar wh^n Litton Industries* 
said 30 destroyers would cost me only' $70 million a piece but« ended up costing me 
$83 million each. Whew! I don*t want to go through that again. " \ * 

Contractor: Don't worry »about that. $6 millign is plenty. That is, if ye don't 

.have afny cost increases in' the meantime. . . , * 

« ■> . . , ~ 

Pentagon: Sounds good to m^. But if yoli do run into trouble with money ^ .mhybe 
I can swing a loan fa? you. * ^ ^ ^ 

Contractor: A loan?* From whom?* 

Pentagon: From the federal Goveirnment, that's who. I have ^a loi of influence 
over at the Capitol. I have the largest lobby in Washington (boastfully). How '. 
do y^ou think Lockheed was able t6 ge't a $2^0 million loan in 1971? By working 
for me, that's how. . . . ' . • 

f 

Contractor: I rpmember well. Yes, Lopkhe^ed was quite fortunate* to work for you. 
Who else could they sell a 3-1/2" bolt to for $63? « * 

Pentagon! Whew, I wish you wouldn't bring that up. There are a lot of fanatics 
out' there using examples like that t^o take my money away.* 

i t 

Contractor: I know. I still hear them talking about that incredible sal^ Boeing 
Aircraft made to you. You remember, when' they sold "you those cpts that cost them 
$25 to make for $1;080 *'each. . • . ' 



(Flustered) Noy wait just a miputgj Errors like that are the rarest 
of ■ exceptions and I won't have you talki 



Pentagon : 



inutet E 

ng-^aboVit them as if that were the normal 

course of events around here. Just to make sun\ that doesn't happen with, our 
million* deal, you'll have to give me a complete accouhtiag 'of all the money you 
spend making' those gadgets. »- 

Contractor: (Upset) Hold it right there. You know> Defense Contraqtor^ never have, 
to give a complete accounting of how they spend their money. If we did/, our 
competition vould learn our secrets and gain an unfair advantage. , 

Pentagon: But you have no competitors. I won't buy these parts frort anyone else. 

. . 140 ■• . 



I can undertiitand that you have to mak6 a prififc, otherwise you von*t be able to 
work for me. And I know all about secrecy ;;o you don*t have to reveal all y<>br 
trade secrets. ^ 'I i . . 

CcJhtractor: .(Southed) Well, 'I'm gl^d you tndferstand my .positi(n. i^dve nothing 
to hide*>but, aftsr all, this is business. I 

P,entagon: vRight you are. I understand that very well since so many of my top- 
people haye worwed. f or Defense Industries £t one time ot another. But you must 
understand my pcjsifeion too; I taxpayers get vipset when they hearlof wasteful spend- 
ing and .then they Write^ to their t:ongressic nal representatives Who start to talk 
about cutting the military budget*. | • :^ 

^Contractor: What are ]'ou worried; about? Vou'.ve got aver $100 billion this year 
and yQu always get as much anoney as, you w^ant. 

pentagon: I'm worried about natp.onal secuiTitiy, that's.what. Any minute we could 
become ii\yolved in a- tremendous struggle with our "fenemies in the world and if we 
don't have thi^, military strengt)i; to> meet- that challenge, it coUld be a;.! .over. 

Contractor: All over? Listen:^ if I ma^e this gadget for you and you 'send mi*s- 
siXes to Siberik from^ North Dakota, won't tlie Russians retaliate and won't it be 
all over then? ' * > • . • ' ' v - ' * 

Pentagon: if we're strong enough. > * * 

* ^ ** 

Contj^jactor: Huh? ' , v • • i - 

' fi ♦ / ' * ^ 

Pentagon: It^s all a question of military strength. "^oyi'Te a .civilian, you don't 
unde^staod. Let me put it, this 'way:, right now we can destroy the Soviet Union 
36 times over, give or take a few tini6s^, 3ut,if 'we chn destroy t^em even mpre times 
over, they'll be too afraid to staft anything; ' ^ ' 

V \/ - . > 

Contractor; Excuse meXbnt ish't once enOugn? 

V ' ' • f * * 

Pentagon: ,Look, do you want the-contract pr'not? * ^ • " 

' I ' ' • \ »• * ^ 
Cbntractorr Yes, of coursfe. It was just a question. Well, I'd better get to work". 
Good day tb ybjU., ' .\ * . ^ « 

t ' \ ' - ' \ '"^ i - ^ ' \' 

Pentagon: Samfe to you. I'^ better get back to^work too. Let's see, liow will I 
' spend. ^. . ' • ^ ' - , \ ' ^ » - ^- , . . 

All the inforraatic^n and stat\istics in this role-play can be dgcum6nted irj thk 
H^arinSrs Befofe the Su&committee on priorities" and Economy in -Government oflthe 
Joiht Bconomic Committee o£ Congress ; Parts available from the Government- 

Printing Office. ^^^^^ 77 ♦ . <. - » ' ' 




. Report of thjg Student Advisory Committe^a • 
oh iht.ernational Affairs , , 

Defense Dependency of St, -Louis 



' Alan -Schmidt and 
^ . • Julie KerJcsick . . ' • r 

' . ' ' ^ . ' ' ' 

The following e^^y is the final reportr of a reseiircli piroject 
in St. ItfOuis during 1973-'3^4« It shows the high defiendency of 
SI;. Louis.on the defense ind^stries and the. yr^cariotts situa- 
tion of exployiient in St#» iouia. . Even nor^M the essay shdfwi^ , 
us how essi^ntial it is for us to develop ahd\iipr^ad the con-, 
cept of "peace comrersion,** that is« M:he redirection pf indus- 
try away f ron' defense and toward such onoi^iff nunah needs lis 
fliasV tjrahsit, heavy but delicate hosp^^l equipment, p^l-* 
lution control. Such an economic .conirersion wQru3.d he ^iffi-* V 
cult to achieve but the essfiy shows it inpuld be. much, simp^^r 
than attempting to« alleviate the disastrous coniequences 9^ ' 
an abrupt to the defense i^ndustrj^in St. Lduis. Caused 
perhaps Iby kn ilct of tipngress or the'ohdice ot McDonnell- . 
Douglas to* >K>ve elseiAiere« For further information on peace 
conversion, writ« CXergy and Laith Concerned ^(CALd) , with , 
;reference to the "B-l BOoiber and Peace Conversion Caiipeign*'! 
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'Jh^fe:s^^^ Metropolitan Statistical Area incluaes 

the^City of St /Louis, *^_together with St. Louisa St.. Charles, 
ileftfersbn,, and Franklin Counties iiji Missouri and St. Clair . 

,^nd Madisoji Counties .in Illinois;- In 1970, th& populatio^. 

,,of tlie St. Louis metropol^itari 'airea wa9(^ approximately 2.4 . 
million. Of this total population;: 274,300 wer^ estimated 
to' feel employed in manufacturing jobs'^,\33,Ot30 of whom were 
emi^oyed by one firm, McDonnell-Dougl^?; Corporation. Between 
1958 pnd 1970, .of a total growth in manufacturing, jobs in . 
ttiis region af l?r,30.O, 9,^00 could -be direqtly attributable ' 
to employment, increases ^pDonn^lX-Douglas. St^ch ^9' figure ^ . 
indicates'. that nearly 5Q% of- all i>*ew manufactu^rih^^jobs in 
this rfegion dn the past decide ajid a half are^ a result' of. \ 
one firm's expansion. As* a-' result of th^s .unpr^tedented 

•growth of one firm, a! firm engaged* overwhelip'ingly /in. military ' 
contracting for the Department" of Defense, tcigether wibji a/* ' 

. corelated decline in numproiis. others industries in 'this region^ 

'the St. Louis 'ecpnohty ha^^jCome to be (dependent upon paifitjary « . 
expenditures *^o a degree 'vmereisy the long-term econdimifciieal tit 
of otir^coimunity is,, in jeoparcW. It seem? that 'St.* Louis has 
invested a consWeirable' amount of its edonomic egg^ in one % . 
basket, a basket which\is subject to ahtiual ifeview by an , • 
increaiing].y hostile Congresi^*. * , * ^7 

] \ ' - '[ ^ ' \ ^ • * ■ ^ 

St. Louis, is -a!' dfefense^ dependent community^ . The major factor^ . 

;.cr(GSBting/this ^e^fJeriaency .is this reliance upon 

McDpnhelfl^D^^ Corpora.tion as V buttress for this tegion^s 

-saggifig eo^^ This ?,feliance can and shoy^d be eliminated. 

-Let JAB consider ^what^ our; ;iatioA . as. a; contributes to 

itiilitary program^ in., order to establish.. a yards^ for 
*CDmpar ison with- biir -local cptranunity . - • T^V;;./'^ . . .: . * * ^ 

Much is mention^^f. in the 'jiational: pi:.ess about, our national t 
priorities,, that an dxcegsive sgnoun^t pf oxv "nat^ 
is spent on the military .while urgent needs, go unmet act. homp. . 
Ye,t,; far. too often, we ha^?'§ little idea of how ^tbe federal - 
dollar hits home in our community. Where do our tax dollars ./ 
go v^en Washington pays its bills? Let's look. at, the national/' / 
picture: * * ' , 



National Domestic Expenditures 



Fiscal Year Total Outlays Defenses Outlays % of Total 

1967 $168,695,079,581 $57,4031313,000 34.0% 

1968 ■ 186,541,508,803 '63,242,955,000 33.9 *- 

1969 198,999,660,038 62,966,215,000 31.6 

1970 190,009,979,646 57,653,475,000 30.3' 

1971 • '208,848,148,087 59,'368,'905,000 28.4 

1972 227,013,989,625 64,678,223,000' 28.4 
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It should be noted that totaV outlays includes funds froi? > \ ^ 
federal trust fx;ui^s^ such as social security and -highwa^^s, 
over v^ich 'Congress has little control^ and additior|ally./ 
are collected separately,, ^r6m incQiQe taxes* Also', dfefense . 
■outlays do not include overseas expenditures, such as*in . 
Eutope. oi: Southeast Asia, .nor do they 'include defense telated 
items in the' federal budget,, sucih as the Vetefans Administration .. 
costs, the Atomic Ehergy Commission/ s military prograipa, and 
payments on the national deb*t, most of which is a res^ulfe of 
borrowing to* pay for wars» Should these matjcers be t^Tcen into 
^a'ccount^ the 'percentage of national (as well* as local) federal . 
expenditures d^e^oted ^to defense would increase s\jbstai\tiaily • 
Thus, for example,, the jper cent ag^ of fe'dei^al funds contxplled 
by Congress in^, 19.72^- Which were devoted to' defense and defense 
related activities'. and" programs would i^ise from 28*4%, as cj^ted 
in the above table, to,oyer-60%, ' , ' V ^ • •* - 

We-may *aGcfept the government figuires cited , above^, hovi^VelTij, ^. 
,thou^l% they may be ^ndere^Ulnating over-all national l?udget^ry, 
. dependeijicy. on the hilitat^ 'as &n accurate^^gati^e bf the..iTni>acit ' . 

6f all f€5,deral domestic expenditures, regardless, ot 

Let*x|s. now turn to' the inetropolitan area .of St* Louis, .our * 
local region* What' does our local share of the. federal pi,e* 
'say aborut' our.^pQmmuni-ty.? ^ , ^ . V • • • " r ' ''' " ' ; , ■ ■ 
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Me€ropolit^>ederal Expenditures . ' % 

Fisaai.Year ' Total Outlays ' ' Def«hse Outlays ^ ^ of Total 

19(^7 " » $3/296,173/000 $2, ;258/9^^^ ' .^3^9% 

1968 ,27553,787,666 \l,/i¥4,6pt760Q ^ 58V5''-\ 

1969, ... 2,5^4,543,000 1,:26 3, ^4^.000 \ • ..50,4. 

19.70 .2,312,7087000 ,.(577, 516,^00 •..46.6- 

1971 ■ . • 2,729, . 291 f^OOp- ' I,;i26;343,;p00 ' ■■r. 41:;3 A 

1972 - ' 3>6Si8,186, o6o- - > .l,'^78',704,b00:{ ., 54*1.. '.V. 

■ ■ - ; '■'..'•'v ■ ' 

" , Jf we .limit our at.tentioft to the'6ore of btjr coimtiuQit^, St,. V, " 7 
. jiquis city. and. Qounty,; the influence of defense expenditures .. / 
ijj pur + coirDomt^ity becomes even more clear: 

St; Louis Cxty arid jCounty. Federal Expenditures >0 

.^Fiscal, Year ♦ * Tot^al Outlays Defense Outlays % of Total' 

^ * . ' ' » 

1967 ■ $2,900,198,000 $2,127,316,000 73.3 ?6 

1968 2,074,928,000 l,290j869,000 , 62.2 
s' ^ 1969 • ° . 1,969,636,000 1?046; 475, 0.00 53.1 

' 1976-" " f 1,831,455,000 "^899,758,000 49.1 

1971 ' . 2,190,963,000 967,716, OTO^ 

CD?/--972 " - 3J)65,367,000 . , . 1,805,116,000 . 58.8" 

y si^ — i4t4.. 



\ cbmparison of the percentage of national dependence on .defense • 
"expenditures with the percentage of this metroptd-itan area*s 

dependence may be usisful: . 

. _ ^ • ' ^ 

.Fiscal Year National % Local % ^et Difference . 

1967 34.0 , 68.9 +34.9 % 

.1968 33.9 • 58.5 +24.6 

1969 3i.6 50.4, +18.8 

1970 . 30.3 ' 46.6 +16,3 

1971 28.4 '41;3 * +12.9 
"1972 ■ 28.4 I 54.1 ' ' +25.7 
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In some .years, 1972 for example^, nearly twice &s much money 
in percentage terms is locally devoted to defense than i^ ' 
nationally. Clearly, in teirms of .Miere our fider^L dollars * ' 
are going locally, while defense dependent firms and*^^*^encies , 
in our community are reaping the benefits of the federal ^ollar.,^. 
our vargent local needs ^o unmet. Ours^, is a defence dependent s \ 
community whos^ resources are not being devoted to the neefts ' 
of the communi4:y. 

But where does all tl\at defense money go locally? A comparison 
of IJhe total defense dollars in this metropolitaa area with, 
the total ^rime defense contract awards to McDonnei'l-Dougl'as 
Corporation Will re'veal this direct impact ofv^^^^se expendi-v 
tures locally: , * 

Metropolitan Defense Expenditures • ' . " ^ 

— ^ ^ — ^ 

fiscal Year Total defense' McDonnell-Douglas % ,of Total 



Outlays / ^ Prim^ Contracts 



t 



.1967. ' ' $^,268,973,/y00- ' $2,111,600,000 / 93.1 % 

190. 1,494, .609, 000 1,087-, 6^0,000 72.1 

19j59 1,263,374,000 1,031, 752^000 o -81.6 

1970 . 1,077,516,000 856,764,000 79.4 • 

1971 1^28,341,000 ' 891,394,000 ' 7^*8 

1972 1,978,704,000 .1,693,833,000 80.5 

From the above table, it would be an understatement to say th^ 
direct impact of McDonnep^^^-Douglas on defense expenditures lo- 
cally is enormous. Econqfnic impact, however, can be measured on 
three different levels: direct, indirect, and induced. 

Direct impact is the initial purchase by the Department o£ 
Defense of goods "and servipet from a seller, McDonnell-Doug^ 
las for 'example, through what is called a prime contract. 
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Indirect impact is the process by -^^ich the seller, McDonnell- 
Douglas, must necessarily purchase goods and services from 
other firms in order to complete a product* This ^relationship 
is manifest through what is known as a stib -contract. McDonnell- 
Douglas subcontracts with other firms between 40-5096 of the total 
value of their prime contracts It is estimated that in excess 
of 350 firms in this region at any one time hold subcontracts, 
with McDonnell-Douglas* A fluctuating percentage of work is 
sxabcontracted but of this community, or is performed in Douglas 
plants on the wes^ cbast* In turn, however, other firms outside 
th^s community subcontract with local firms for goods or services. 
McDpnnell-Douglasl itself is a majOr subcontractor on- a number 
of vjeapons prograpis^ While such a process of subcoritracting 
has the effect ofl Spreading the impact of defense expenditures 
throughout the eaonomic |£ructure of our conrfnunity, it remains 
. fair to say that McDonnell-Douglas is the kingpin of local 
direct' and indirect defense expehditur#* impact • 

Induced impact is the income and jobs generated by^*^ the direct^ 
and indirect ^purchases mentioned above* For example, jobs in^ a 
* / ^supermarket .created because a large segment of the customers 
v^o purchase items £rom the stor,e pay for those, items, with a 
payphtsck from McDonnell -Douglas.. It is accepted that for an 
aerospace firm such as McDonnell-Douglas, 2.5 times as many 
jobs are generated for each job existii^g at McDonnell-Douglas. 
For example, the total work force at McDonnell-Douglc^s in this 
region is, at this time, approximately 31,000. Applying the 
r i^tipliar . of 2.5 to this figure ^nd one arrives at a total 
of 77 ,,500 "jobs locally -are directly or indirectly dependent 
on McDonnell-Douglass. ' ^ 

\ . 

Let us now turn our kttehtion dii^ectly to McDonnell-Douglas • 
CoJTporation in order ^o see v^at projects have been undertaken 
.by this firm oh Wichj so much of our community'.s economic 
health depends. ' > ; ■ • " 

^ / " • . - . . • * . • • 

Although, mode^st efforts -at diversification into civilian markets- 
have been uncl€?rtaTcen i-n r^cept years," McDonnell-Douglas major 
products from its local facilities are, and historically h^ye 
been weapdns systems. ' . * 



Fpunded in 1939, M'cDonijell-Douglas was initially two separate • ' 
firms, McDonnell Aircriift Corporgition in St. Louis and Douglas 
Aircraft Corporation in California, who^e origins can be tr^iced 
to 1920. In 1967, McDonpell purchased Douglas, merging the,twp 
firms. McDonnell h3s prodvfced .sev>^raL generations of successful 
\ military aircraft in its local facilities. Its Mrst major 
contract was for d^velopnent of the FH-1 Phantom' in 1943. Following 
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onto this in the late 1940s and/ the early 1950s were the 
P2H Baifshee, the P3H Demon, and the F-101 Voodoo. 

In 1958 # the_famous McDonnell P-4 Phantom II entered military 
service. This single project was to form the J^ackbone of v 
McDonnell's production throughout the 1960s and into the 1970s. 
Built initially as a Navy carrier-based f ighter-bdiriber^ 
through efforts by Senator Stuart Symington, the Air Force 
was persuaded to purchase its own versions of the Used 
extensively during the^ Vietnam War-, -to-date in excess of 
4,400 F-4s have been produced. Production today remains at 
a high rate, with a scheduled delivery of 187 additional 
-Phantoms during 1974. An uncertain percentage of current 
production is devoted to replacement of aircraft lost in the 
Vietnam War. AdditionalLy, nearly 3jOOO,F-4s have been ordered 
by foreign nations, at a total cost to those nations of over 
$4 billion, including Gr'eat Britain, Iran, Israel, South Korea, 
Japan, West Germany, Greece, Turkey, Austs^lia, and New Zealand. 

While Phantom production continues at a, relatively high rate, 
the long term futuref of McDonnell-Douglas in St. Louis is ' 
dependent upon the production of the F-15 Eagle, ^the latest ^ 
generation of advanced fighter aircraft. M^cDonnell was avrarded 
the^F-15 Eagle contract by the Air Force in 1969. /hxe contract 
called for develoOTtent of 749 aircraft at total cod^^f 
$7.8 billiprfC In^l974, 12 aircraft are scheduled for p^roowctioix. 
It is anticipated by McDonnell-Douglas that production of 
this plane will continue into the 1980s ^ with foreign, ©ales 
of the plane, eventually pushing deliveries qf th^ Eagle to • 
over 1,000. Already, the oil-rich nation of Iran has Indicated - 
an interest in purchasing up to 50 F-15 Eagles. If such a 
sale is agreed to in the near future, it would iDe ironic that, 
foreign sales/ of. the F-15 will nave occurred before actual 
introduction of the plane into siervice in our own Air Force. 

There has arisen, ho>7ever, in recent years, indicators that 
there are problems in McDonnell-uouglas* futxite which are 
going to dr?unfiaticly effect our c6mmunity*s economy because 
of this single firm's dominance of * the community's economic 
base. Let \js consider first the xecent past. w-^v>. / ^ 

It '^is customary that this community thinks^ of /McDonnell- 
Douglas in terms of a company which builds the best air- ' 
craft in the world. It is assvimed that this reputation will 
insure. that a fair share of military aircraft contracts will 
come ^he v^y of McDonnell-Douglas. This is simply not the case. 

In ^67,. McDonnell-Douglas won the, Department of Defense $2.5 
billion contract for development of a Manned Orbiting Laboratory. 
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In 1969, this contract was cancelled by the 'Air Force after 
e?qpenditures of $855,000,000. This (Cancelation, together with 
, a decl3,ne in P-4 phantom production at this time resulted 
in layoff s of over 17,000 workers at McDonnell between 1969 
and 1971. The^St. Louis econoriiic growth rate has been sluggish 
ever since, never recovering from this experience of ipassive * . 
layoffs. This Manned Orbiting Laboratory contract was lodged . 
in a section of McDonnell -Douglas called Astronautics. Division. . 
since l'969f, fcbntinual layoffs in this division have occurred. . 
Some product ionWork was transfered to the civilian NASA 
Sky lab project but that has recently been completed. The 
Astronautics Division competed for the multi-billion 'dollar 
NASA Space Shuttle . contract in 1972 but lost the competition ► 
In the past year, over 1,000 workers have been laid, off in -' . 
this division alone, reducing einployment to 2,500. Ah additional 
500 layoffs are expected b§fore the end of ^his yeair. At this 
time, the ^stronautics Division has 'no majo|: project to work on, 
"A^ second /Astronautics Division on the West Coast was recently 
phased oiftt entirely. Withovit future contracts, contracts -^hich 
to-date have not materialized, the remaining 2,500 workers 
in the local Astronautics Division remain in a^state of limbo, 
not knowing what the future will bring. . ^ r ' 

An additional factor in the layoffs of 17>600 workers at ' 
McDonnell between 1969 and '1971 was McDonnell's fsiilure to 
win a Navy ,fql low-on bpntract to the F-4, the F-14 Tomeat * 
This project was an $8.1 billion fighter contracjt in which 
' fierce competition occurred. McDonnell-Douglas was the low 
' bidder on the contract at the time of the^competion, in 1968, 
but several days before *the deadline for sjibmission of bids 
McDonnell's chief competitor, Grigranan Aircraft Corporation,, 
"revised" its bid by reducing its 6ost (on paper) by $500/000,600, 
which resulted in the contract being awarded to Grumman.. Shortly 
after, Griuranan stated to the Departmej;it of Defense that it could 
not build the specified number of aiiferaf t iinless it* received 
an additional $500,000,000. This project, lost by McDonnell 
because of political maneuvering, has been plagued with cost 
overruns * evqr since. Congress, reacting to escalating costs 
on the F-14 has cut production of the F-14 from 710 to 313. ;^ 
Btirdened wil^h cost overruns and a hostile Congress, Grxiiitman's 
future as a m& jpr aerospace firm is in considerable doubt. 



In 1969, jMcDonnell-*Douglas entered into an agreement with 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries-, Ltd. of Japan for production 
of 128 F-4 Phantoms in Japan. This agreement, to produce the 
F-4 in Japan, a's opposed to S,t. Louis where all other F-4' 
fighters hav^ been built, resulted in additional layoffs of 
production personnel at McDonnell. .The total loss of sales 
tptalled in excess of $600,000,000. Whereas workers in Japan 

. obviously have benefited from this agreement, workers in St. 

i^Pj^^mis remain out. of jobs. 410 
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Previous example^ have made reference to events which occurred 
several years ago which can be seen today as the initial indica- 
tors that the lon^-terra economic health of McDonnell was not as 
stable as might orevic^usly have been thought .Recent- events show 
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even more disturbing possibilities 

In February, 1973,. James McDonnell, chairman of the board of 
McDonnell-Douglas Corporation, threatened move 18,000 jolis 
out of McDonnell's St. Louis facilities and relocate them in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, or on the West Coast, if a plan expanding' Lamberrt 
field wei;e approved. The plan was not approved. It seemS reasonable 
to assert that Jamqs McDopneJ.1 doe.s hot consider St. Louis as 
essential for McDonnell-Douglas* economic future. The St. Loui^_ 
community, however, does consider McDonnell -^Douglaa^as essential. % 

In May, 1973, the Marine Corps decided^ UPder intense polifexcal 
pressure, to purchase 50 Grumman F-14s jlnstead of 138 McDjcninell , 
F-4JS, after having^publi^ly committed ^tliemselves to the F-4Js. 
Total sales lost by McDonnell-Douglas are in^'i^:<pess of $900,000, ^ 
. 000. Is it economically sound to risk cilose to $1 billion in ► 
sales on partisan political f avofitism? Our community, through " 
McDonnell-Douglas did, and los^:. . I >^ 

In October, 1973, the House Armed Services* Committee slashed 
appropriations for the F-15 by almost 509^, a total of nearly 

' $400,000,000. Through efforts by Senator Stuart Symington, these 
funds were restored in the 1974 budget. Who will be able to 

. restore those funds after 1976, when Symington intends to retire? 

Prior to March, J974, fears about t^e future of the F-15 Eagle were. 

not voiced in many quarters. Even though, considerable problems had 

arisen in the engine development, it was felt these problems would 
work themselves out without great cost in 'time or money. The cost 
overruns that plagued Grumman and its F-14 would not occur on 
*McDonnell*s f'-IS. Because of overruns by Grumma:n on the F-14, the to- 
tal number of . brders were cut from 710 to 313, and Grumman has 
^ been forced to withstand Ibsses on the plane's development that;^ 
have placed Gruiranan*s economic future in severe jeopardy. On March 
18, 1974,, however, the Departipent of Defense revealed a cost over- 
run on the F-i5 of $1.4 billion. It is not known what the' effect * 
of this development may^ be. It is safe' to say that this overrun 
^ is one of the largest iixjiistory. , ' 

• These examples pointy out the uncertainties in I^Connell^s recent 
economic and pdJLitical past and anticipated fuWre. Wl\at we ask 
is: Should' our community economically rely so heavily upon one 
firm v^ich primarily produces one product subject to annual review 
by an. •increa*singly hostile Congress? 

* * ^ " . " ' w ' ' ■ 
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Irt trie preceding^aggs, the dominance of McDonnell -Douglas in the 
economic picture-^f the St. Louis metropolitan area has been pointed 
^out. But v^at is it» significance , in the larger view of tjie area? 
The most impoftant point is the degree to v^ich the area has co^ne 
to depend oxi a single corporation, and the dxtent to viiich this 
dependence is not actual^ly recognized.^ Although recent years^have 
seen a rash of reports begin to document: economic stagnation and 
decay in the urban area, it woul^ seem tha\ many employment and jpb • 
opportunities figures do not r^lect fully the extent of the general 
decline. The biggest .reasonyrbr this is the fact that McDonnell-^ v 
Dpuglas' growth rate since' World War II has^masked the degree of 
slow'and negative growth 'rates for the region as a manufacturing 
and production^ center . For example, 'in the years 1962t1971, the' v 
gfowt^ rate— for—manufacturing employemnt was 12.2% nationally, and" 
only 6.5% loc^^lly.^ In the recession period of 1969-1971, while ^ 
the national figures for manufat:turing fell 8.9% nationwide, they 
dropped by 12.5% here. * These figures are certzainly not encouiraging/* 
and they become ^more alarming when viewed alongside the fact that 
the af tcraft industry/ v^ich is essentially equivalent to McDonnell- 
Douglas here, accounted for over 40% of the total growth in manufacj 
turing jobs in the decade 1959-1968.^ It is obvious that the above"* 
figures on growth would be even more devastating without the presence 
of McDonnell -Doug las. ' ' , 

(■ ' ■ • ' ■ - . 

Today McDonnell-Douglas is the" largest eihployer in the region, with 
approximately 32,000 employees. It has not been immune tp/the slug- 
gish and recessive swings of the economy, an^* cuts in the defense^ 
budget. From a one-time high of about 43,00*0 employees in 1967^, 
McDonnell -Douglas has laid off nearly 17,000 during the 'severe per- 
iods of "recession" and rehired gradually to bring them to their, 
present total. However, even now, lay-offs continue, t±ough at a 
much slower rate. The impact of McDonnell-Douglas is obviously a 
great one.* But as employment opportunities continue to decline in 
the metropolitan area, one is prompted to wonder what happened to 
St. Louis' other resources. For St. Louis CQrtaiftly enjoyed economic 
diversity at one time. What is the present situation? 

r 

There can Only be a sketchy presentation of these resources Ipiere. 
But perhaps it can serve as background for a more intensive study. 
There is the additional dangq^^ot falling into the easy-ana^^^s 
trap*. One of the area's better-known economists. Dr. Murray Wi-pdenbaum 
of Washington University, was quoted in the Post-Digpatch* s R8c for 
Growth series as follows: "Anyone who says he has the answer to the 
.problems of St. Louis doesn^t "understand tJie problem."^ Witfi -that 
in mipd, we can proceed slowly to. try and outline the economic situ- 
ation of the *St. Louis area. < • . ' 
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^ Orie of the most visible signs of economic decline is the abanhqn- 
'ment of buildings— commercial, industrial and residential. 'Our' 
conceirn is most directly with° the first two. The city of St. Louis 
is especially plagued with this jproblem, as the trend has been to. 
move westeard — first tty^ the Suburbs, but more importantly out of 
the region entirely. In general, such patterns of emigration are 
not unique to St. Lo^is, but can be lumped', unde;: the .title, "ua^ban, 
crisis.". The reasons ti's,uall5jref erred to for leaving include high 
crime rates and high insurande> a declining tax Tjase and increasing 
costs for providing services, and high unemployment,^ But the. - 
severity' of the crisis here sets St. Louis apart. Part of the 
probfem can be seen -as a question of "growing up" too fast.. 

^^en St. t'ouis ireigned ars a production and, distribution center, more " • 
than twenty yfears^agp, it was largely d'flte to the un,der -developed 
sta'tus ojthe South and .Southwest . Today those regions are' booming, 
and tlie^vailability of cheaper land ^nd labor have "provided incen- 
tive for companies formerly located here, ,or Peeking settlements, to 
move' souj^hward , ' , • ^ . 

■ , \ • » ■ o 

But the exodus of firms is not only the result of changing factors 
outside the area. Wh^ile it isS^fficult to oret completely candid 
.and precise answers from the people who are responsible for , decisions 
'regarding location of a fiirm, a number of reasons have emerged. 
St. Louis has a particularly negative image in labor and union con- 
tracts. Skyrocketing wages arid some fqmous wildcat strikes. have 
made companies especially wary of settling or staying here. Although 
the^e situations haye improved in recent years, the image persists • 

Some arialysts have also pointed to the generkl conservatism of the 
ba^nking institutions as a clue to the lack of development • They 
note that it is difficult to outside backing 'for developmefit , 
If local fii\anciers balk at their own community's economic prospects* 
Here, too, it woi^d seem that loca^ politicians, have Remonstrated 
a lacT^ of leadersRip^in studying the roots of the problems and ini- 
tiating viable devS. opment and corrective programs • This is not to 
minimize thfe task, or lessen its enormity,' but to recognize the 
absence of vigorous and positive action • Another persistently adverse 
situation ,is the well-documented lack of coordination of local / 
governments* St* Louis City and County jealously guart3 respective" • 
"power.*' The circle of r4j^alry widens to the six other counties that 
along with St* Louis, compose the Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Ai^ea:-^ St. Charles, Franklin and Jefferson Co'^inties in Missouri; and 
St.^Clair, Monroe,, and Madison .Counties in Illinois.*^ 



Increased coordination, of money, prog.rams and authority is the 
tough, but necessary task ahead. Agencies such as the. East-W^st » 
Gateway Coordinating Council haye bpen set up to cope with regional 
solutions, only to find themselves relatively powerless. And once ' 
labeled "ineffectual, " ^the ggency is hard-put to alter the imag[e.. 
The Regional Industrial Development Corporation has assumed a decree 

! o£ leadership in the task of re-d^yeloping some of the burnt-out 
areas of the city^ especially and the larger region. But it does 

•not appear that people have bought the old, "United we stand; divided 
we fall" line of thought. This is be^t exemplified in* the current, 
cqntinuing dispute over an airport site. In some wayst the basic 
issues that heed debating are still being obscured by rivalry that 
stems from the bi-state nature of this region. ^ j 

Former areas of economic strength in sd. Louis have been allowed 
to deteriorate. Trucking, once one of th^ areas's biggest industries, 
Jias suffered a general decline. Now there is a proposal that would 
extend the interstate directly from Chicago to Kansas City, thus 
by-iDassing St. Louis. This would have a devastating effect on^this 
area's commerce. 

Perhaps more alarming however, has been the negligence of the port 
facility. The Rx f6r Growth sereies documented the present situation 
well. While the past ten years h^ve seen a cbntinual drop in port 
tiraffic here in* St. Louis, nearby Sports have been increasing the 
volume and percentage of river traffic. The most notable e:j^mple 
is Memphis, where over $400 g^illion dollars of federal money has 
been poured intc the develt5pment of a Jcirst class port facility.® 
This same pool of mon^y was avaiLa)?le to St. Louis, But no proposals 
were made for the funds. A report describing the situation and 
proposing remedies has recently been^ issued here, but one certainly 
must wonder why d't has taken so .long. Mfean^ile, high labor costs, 
poor handling of cargo and inadequate facjLlities have driven away ^ 
•a large portion of river traffic. 

\ ' • ^ 

The St. Louis region, and particularly the city, has come to depend 
.in a dangerous way on the jSefen-Be .budget. Military agencies contri- 
bute more than $300 million annually, with the Air, ^rqe^ accounting 
for one-half that ^ayroU^. The Military Airlift Command at Scott . 
Air Force Base, the Defense. Mapping Agency, AVSCOM (Army Aviation 
Systems Command) , and DCASAR (Defense Contract Audit Agency) are 
some of the biggest reminders of th^ defense economy in the St. Louis 
area. . . 



Recent years have witnessed a growing (S^ebate over the, amounts of 
federal monies allotted to defense. Tt^re have' been cuts in the 
, budge't, but none of them have indicated a radical turn-about in 
' spending prj/<^rities. Perhaps this has served to .bolster the pro- 
tective ajra possessive attitude towards defense-related business 
here. B^at this point in oiar national and regional history cannot 
be served with 'complacency . The budget categories are be^ng 
examined, and holding on to t^e exonomic bonanzas of post World' 
X^ar II is not the way to establish a solid exonomic base here. 

There is also a ^.question pf what ought to be a priori^^y. The 
social heeds of the St. Louis region continue to worsen, and go 
V unmet budgeti allocations for such concerns are cut rather than 
^ e3q>andea. (Se^ attached^ ch^rt.)^ 

Statistics, while they make for dry r'eading, can help to shairpen / ' 
our focus. Following are some selected statistics on th(? city and 
county of St. Louis, as well as a few for the whai:e Standard Metro- 
politan Area (SMSA, to hasten^ the procedure a bit) • " *, * 

Between 'I960 and 1970, the St. Louis SMSA's population increased 
over 12% to 2,363,017. In that time, the population of all the 
counties increased — St. Charles County by 75.5% — except the City 
df St. Louis, which decreased 17%^ Howevery even the^ rate of 
increase for the area in the past decadp (12%) , is lower than the 
national average increase for metropolitan areas of 17%. 

/ •: 

ST. LOUIS CITY 

.1. There are twice as many persons who are- 65 or older as are 35^-40 • 
in the city. ^ ^ . ' > 

2. 100,000 jobs have been lost in ^h.e city of St. Louis witliin |he 
past three years. In poverty areas of the city, unemployment 
fluctuates between 10 and 12% (4.5% is total work force unemployed). 
Thi effects of that rate of unemployment ^are reflected in figures 
fon po\^^rty in St. Louis such as the following: . 
I --14.3% of all families live below the poverty level -established 

by the Federal government " 
— 25% of all persons are below poverty level 
— approximately 30% of children in the j^^X recipients 

of AFDC * ; ' » 

— ^^40.6% of all families have ari^ annual 'income below $7,000. 
— 20% of all poor in the city of St. Louis are over 65, and 
/••the city lacks 17,000 units of low-indome housing 
— 6.6% of all housing units lack some or^'all plumbing facilities 
— 3.4% (or over 60,000) housing units have more than 1.51, persons 
per room ^ • , . 
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ESTIMATED EFFECT OF NIXON REFOMS ^ IIAJOR URBAN 
PROG^S IN THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS 
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FISCAL '73 

$4^,^00,000 



FISCAL '74 
-$29,900,000 . 



.. FISCAL '75 , 
' $23,000,000 
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' $23 Million . 



ST. LOyiS COUNTY - ^ ^ 

— 3:6% ofi'all families liye below the pbvetty level established 
by the Federal governmient - ' " 
, — 5% of the total population is below poverty level 
' — appiroximately 2% of all children in the County receiye AFDC 
— 14.6% of all families have an annual income^ of below $7,000 
"there are less than aOO.uriit? of public housing in the County; 
^ P^ly 100 of those are family? the remainder are for the elderly * 

' " --1.7% ^pf^ all housing,^;^its lack dome or all plumbing f.acilities 
— 1.].% of ^ all housing! jjnits have more than 1.51 persons per room 

»* ' » » * 

The East-West Gateway Coordinating Council did a housing study that 
described a regional housing plan. The following totals represent 
their estimations of housing needs by county: - ^ ^ 
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St. Louis City 


Number of Standard 
Units Available 


No. of , 
Households 


Need for Additional 
Standard Units ' 


St. Louis City 


179,238 


315,435 


36,197 


St. Louis County 


270,288 


280,441 • 


10,153 


St. Charles County 


23,403 




< 

2,515 0 


Madison County 


68,821 


78,430 


. 9,6Q9 


St. Clair County 


' , ' 73, .351 


86,326 ' 


i2,975 


Mortroe County 


'4,551 


5,^56 


. ^ 1,205 . 


Jefferson County 


V 25,968 


29,764 


3,796 


FranTclin County 


- 13,157 


16,975 


3 81-8; 


TOTAii REGION 


".658,777 


739,045 


"60,268 



As always, the question of funding arises. The. Council's primary 
suggestion was to relegate some revenue sharing funds to thi3*.end. 
However, the revenue sharing piie is a small one, especially in com- 
parison to the defense' budget.* But continued inadequate housing 
means that the blight of the city and counties spreads faster *(this . 
is m9st visible in th^ central city) . When shall the priorities be 
re-oi^dfered?"^ \ • . » 

Other areas, such as health, education and transportation are exper- 
iencirV? the pirtch of federal funds, and the non-existence of locil 
ones. The quality of education, especially in the city, is* atra 
dangeroj;is 'low. classes are crowded, schools are understaffed afid 
ill-equipped, and violence has become: commonplace in some areas. Now 
moneV alorte will not solve some of these problems, but the people ha 
got to decide if and when th^ would choose to put money into the, 
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\system that is so crucial to the future health , of the a^ea< 
does it have to be this way? 



One question that emer^ges when studying the cpntrast of military/ 
defense-related budgetary allotments and civiliah/sociil allocation 
is the following: where, is the kind of lobbying f6r social and^- 
industrial development that takes place on such a larg.e scal/a for 
the military and 'defense sectors? There is simply rio comparison 
of the numbers ..or people and amounts of money (much, of it federal , 
fundsl) that are used to secure greater amounts or sustain present' 
percentages of the budget for the military and their weaponry. The 
network is a delicate one^, an^ very spread out in the bureaucracy. 
In contrast, there is n© similar network in the other sector^s. 
Cities, ' counties and hundreds of small spedial-interest groups do 
not have a mechanism that is comprable for making their cases ,\ 
heard to the people that hold the purse strings. And, so programs 
and proposals for dealing with urban dfecay and poverty, or with 
industrial development, are set forth and dealt with in a piecemeal 
fashion. The efforts that are made can hardly be judged accurately 
by the "scattered" nature. That is oAe reason that revenue sharing 
was introduced. But as stated above, the pie is still quite small. " 



Urban affairs specialists have set forth redevelopment 'proposals 
with renewed vigor of late, and some of jthege mi^ht actually m^ke 
it off the drawing boards. But ,there seems to be a vicious circle 
of sorts in the ^problem of funding. There are no structures tnain- 
tained by local governments*- for obtaining . grants and lo^ns for pro- 
grams. And yet many urban affairs people say that it is useless 
to try and press for such ^ structures when there is no jponey. Looking 
at President Nixon's budgets, one would have to ^agree somewhat. But 
the**circle will remain unbroken, unless therq is a lot of pressure 
to continue to truly ij;e;-examine budget priorities. At the same time^ 
efforts must be redoxibled td ob>tain what money there is.^^ 



Footnotes 



f 



1 Rx for Growth 



2 Idid. 



3. Urban Decay 



' 4 McDonnell-DdJuglas Annual 
Report,- 1973,* p. 24. 



5 Rx for Growth 



7 Rand Report 



6 Rand Report . 
8 Rx -for Growth 



"9 Chart prepared by Dempster HcU^nd, ^ Center for Urban Programs, 
St. Lpuis University. f 
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CORPORATE INFORIIATION" CENTER 
PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM " 



0/13) 



No. I^of .-Copies 



STUDIES 



♦ Total Cos; 



^ CORPORATE R^.SPONS I BItlTY AND RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS, Information and action 

papers, including b'ibIiop,rapFi'y of research and action t^roups, $2.95 

'4 CHURCH 1NVI:sT:C:NTS, TECHt:OLpCia\L WARFAUE and TlIEltJ.LIlA?.Y-INlilJSTRIAL COMPLEX, 

• • " ait analysis o^f^ church'yinvestnient in. the top 60 defense Contractors' 

• . (i>ubli'shed Jan. 1972), $2.00 ' . , ■ . 

' CHlrRCH^■IKYESTMl■:ITS,-f:0RP01l/\TI0NS'A^^>^0U^I^^^ a discussion rbf five 

Southern Afrira countries^ and bo^yopKions with opci-.ntions the-re; listing ■ 
;4 o^.chu'-ch ipvc stTTcnts , rcsour.ces., and corjioraie chcllengea (available 

^. Ua^ 197J.),, .$3.:)0, - V *• ■ 

' L INVKLTL'^S.'. fliJID: niLITAUY CONT H/\CT55 , lUtin^ oC corpoirations and . contracts 

for an'Jipcrrumjcl , ^*nvironT*entali^ destructive and .r-uLomatcd battlefield 
weapons and eoiapononcs (published October 1972), $3.25 ^ . 

> ' — 9 • 

CORPOllMr n.VvlITliJ:, a n^Oi^thly oublicntion exf*rainin{; i^rtions end policf.ej .of rrajor 

U,S. corpcr.-^rions in chf* arftas of conSumorlf.ra; environment, fCreJLgn invos't- 
^. mcnt:, itiLor end ininority'policies, military prod\icLion and corporatd respon* 
cibUity. Incluilca ncys of ahur^U and other institutional investor actions, 
publications of iriceroat, and lnr;or(G carsctir.i: a specific compnny^ and/or 
issues each ronch. - SAViVLK COPICS AVAXUr.Ll'. ON Ri::QU::ST (12 issues) 

Church i.ire: sir>:'le subiJcviption, $10.00/year • • 

/ <>r^ni;;ation (iO copies/mo.) $90.00/yGar 

* * Uon-'^htirrh ratn.,...- $1:7 Sd/^ear 

, . > Ch\.rch Aliiliatign \ * * 

• C KMThT< VI vl.-IrS'Spccific .case studies^ 



• Corp orationry' and SQu tK c*tn Afric a ' 

' ^ < . — r^s — ' — ' ^ ' . ) . ^ ' , 

_^'gULF CI^- i?OKTUGUpfeE AIT.Y IN ANOOU (pubti^-hed December 1972), $K0O ^ 
_ GLNF-l^L F.L'':CTnTC- ' AIVsRTilEID and bUSinV.fiS IN SQUT/N A1*TJ.1CA (published 

March. 1972), $1.00 x ' • ' ' - 

_ ITT- AVriVTrxF.h) end bIv:i::^:SS" IN-SOUintlRN An<ICA (published March 1972), $1*00 

GEKFI^^iL^r:Or(;r:S- and. BUSINi-SS in SOVIH ArRIC\ (pub. Kay l97£), ^1*00 

_^ R]lOD:;SIA!;,C:il<OMM: A* PHCriL v OF ITAIOU C RBIDE ANi3 TOOTC MINERAL 

• \' (puo. May 1972), M'.OO • ^ ' . 

TSirr\E.r> ?nNT::G^ii: r,c-v:iv,:sT Africa (a^h-rtcak iotai, CLimx and m^wr 

. , ■■ .. .Mi::ii:<; «;a^^<j Ir/M'e A-pj II .1973)", ?i.oo , > \ ' • 

. IY> { IN SOlTfl Xi.-v^jrr. ^pub. ^cot. 1972), '$3 .Op ' ' ' 

' * FOrxD ].;; SOITH ATWvlv (p:>V ^%ch 1973), $T..o6 

^' • ' 

Corpora t ■) o .- .s P'mi M' litcry r.-)"|; rdct s _ ■ . 



Sf r:.{RY' RAN?)- MILUA^Y Af:b TL:c;i:<0I/iG1C.\1, KA';FA;IF. (pub. Aorxl .1972), $l.oo_^ 

" ' " (rmh. Mtirch 1972), Sl.OO' 1 

• (i.ub. M.'.rch 1972), $1.00 
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THE REALITIES OF WAR 



GOALS AND RELEVAJ^CE 



1. To understand a little riorc the 
realities of wa;;. We see these realities 
every day bat wt^ 0o not comprehend them. 

2. To explore that element of the human 
condition which is in each of us and which 
some persons y^eld ^frhemselves over to, be- 
coming torturers, ti^rorists, war-makers. 

3. To consider 'the following: What are 
we to tell our youngest students when they 
ask* us why war exists? One impulse drives 

.us to, shield them from knowledge of war. 
We a re. ashamed that adults have found 
this way of life so comfortable. We never 
want children to be comfortable with war. 
Yet children are exposed to war all thf 
tiine, in the toys t^iey use and on tele- 
vision. War movies still haunt the screen, 
and the news .broadcasts. also depict daily 

. raini-dramae in Nqrthern Ireland, Indochina, 
and the Middltj East (not to mention ter- 

'rorism ai^d other violent acts) . Once 
childreri have seen these things, how can 
we faiLr'to' help \them to understand them? 
How carl we^fail to come to better grips 
ourselves with the realities of war? 



CONTENT, AN ESSAY: 



The authors *of this, manual participated in 
a\i intense discussion about what to include 
here. In the first edition we said that 
the realities of war are best prestented 
by audio-visual presentations, ana we 
listed several.. However, the questioniis: 
do U..S. residents need to see ally more in- 
stance:* of the realities of war? Wfe ^ee 
many horrors and atrocities in movies and 
on the daily news. Some of us are affect- 
ed intensely'liy these a.i^ sonve of us are 
innured to them. We have seen so much 
i*n the cool medium that our emotions turn 
off. iNote the electronic metaphor.) What 
happens on television or on film is some^ 
what distressing, perhaps, but it isn't 
real. On the other hand, those who are 
•affected intensely vomit and cry arid des 



room to make the point that war^ is horri- 
ble.) 

We recommend instead t*^t in a reassur- 
ing classroom atmosphere you recall with 
your students the atrocities you all have 
seen recently in the media. Talk about 
them slowly, describing what happened 
and how you all felt as viewers. Muse 
aloud about how you can be excited in the 
retelling and be drawn into the game of 
can you top this.". * 

Role play some scenes and include the , 
cameraperson and TV viewer^ in those 
^scenes. In Medium Cool (tlie film about 
the cameramen at the 1968 'Democratic 
convention) some demonstrators who are 
. being beaten by police cry out to the 
CBS staff, "Join us, join us," But the 
men 3ust keep on taking pictures. Are 
the mass media destroying our sensibili- 
ties? Robert Frost says yes in his poem, 
"Out, Out," about the r'eality of a sin- 
gle young boy's death. Frost wrote the 
poem after he read about the death in a 
little Vermont newspaper. His last line 
is "and they, since they/Were not the 
one dead, turned to their affairs." Is 
that line a true' description of our be- 
havior? W*iat does it mean to us to Know 
that our tax money pays for bombs and 
guns, and ammunition and the salaries of 
men who drop those bombs and shoot those 
guns? 



The impact of the media on us is psycho- 
logica;i. However, the same electronic 
impulses that give us tq^evision iJ>«>. 
give us the pushbutton war which is con- 
ducted far away from the scenes of hor- 
ror. War makers need never see the ha- 
voc they have wrought. How does tne 
knowledge that the i>resident just h^^s 
to push a button affect our understand- 
ing of war? o 

L 

And if we do understand, for a moment, the 
realities of war, if we brealt through the 
electronic barrier, how can we, in that 
same moment, keep our sanityi First we 
must look deep within ourselves and see 



For them things are so terrible that that in each o^ us is the same pbteati^l- 



pair. 

there is no hope. 

We do not want to engender despaitj n^r do 
we want to prescribe more film innocula- 
tions that buil<^ up resistance to the 
horrors bi war rather than help us under- 
stand them. But we do want to say to our 



iiy for cruelty and hate that we see in 
action every day. Perhaps we shut off our 
compassion because we' are afraid of these 
emotions. The paradox is that if we re- 
fuse to accept these feelings as our own, 
then they will grow strong. ToKitoy's 
War and Peace and John Hersey's The Wall 



readers that war is a terrible reality that are fine books ^for helping* us understand 



right now is killing and maiming people 
like us. We want to be sure no one out 
there thinks war is romantic or that be- 
ing, a soldier is a healthy initiation to 
aduithooa. 
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After lengthy discussion we have decided 
not to reconsnend any audio-visuals, whose • 
primary purpose is to shock viewers into 
realization of the horroifs of war. There 
are maay $uch fine films/. They are listed 
in Lucy Dougall's The War/Peace Film Guide 
(world Without War Publications, L973, 
$1.50). (The teacher's task is to sensi- 
tize students to what they already know, 
but in rare cases it may be appropriate 
to bring one more film into the class- 
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that every pers'on has good and evil within 
her. Teachers might do well to present 
the unit on the realities of war In con- 
junction* with a literature class to help 
the' students understand that wars are 
made by human beings, that each of us is 
capable of- making war. 



Also, Erving Goffman's Asylums; Essays 
on the Social Situation of. Mental Pa- 
t ients and Other Inmates (Aldine, 1961) 
sheds some light on how persons learn 
to reject and lose touch with many of 
their own feelings. He says that hospitals, 
the army, prison, boarding school all de- 
hximanize persons and mak^ them dependtent 
on a icommon standard determined by the 
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leaJer. What mat i tut ions are .we members 
of that tti to determine our lives for us 
In lesser ways? Can these institutions 
(like the school) blind us tti^he reali- 
ties of war? (See THE MILITARY AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL, op.l7r>f^ ) 

Understanding tnat each human bem^j is ca- 
pable of the whole «^amut of human emotion 
and experience provides the antidote to 
despair becaust- we /^n.)w war is not inevi- 
table and that honan beings can learn to 
be free of the bondage of hate and cruel- 
ty. 



METH0DOL0<5iV 

1. Discussion questions: ^ 

a. What weapons do wo ^iTpw^Ji avo c-^v ail- 
jiblo? Are any weapor/s acceptable? What 
are the lirTiits to the violence we caa al- 
low uursel/es to use? Are wars different 
now fri>m cmnonball d^ys? 

b. Talk about the difference between 
hot war and cold war. Can the students 

^ thiftk of examples of ''cold war" in their 
own liv^es? l{ave those situations ever led 
to "hot7 conflict; (See PEACE IS POSSIBLE, 
pp. lo-lS on role plays) • 

I* Games k 

a. "rhe Reds and the Greens" is de- 
scribed on pp. \^^^''Xk>. * 

b. "Coop Squares" is described in PEACE 
IS POSSIBLE, p. 13 

c. Disarmanient; a Raper aijd pencil 
'game. Set up your paper^ as below. Don't 

let anybody else see it 



NATUi^VL RESOURCES 

mil 11111 11111 mil 



ARMAMENTS^ 



There are twe,nty moves in the giime. At 
each move a player may move one Natural 
resource to. the arms pile or one arm back 
to the natural resources. (Just put a 'line 
through the natural re,source tally to in- 
dicate » you moved it.) A player may pass 
and make no move. A player may not shift 
more than one tally during a game move. 

The game director calls out "Move one" and 
players move or pass. "Move two", an^ so 
on. *Any player who has three arms may de- 
clare wcir on any other player (of course 
this cannot happfefl until the director has 
called move three.) The winner of the* 
war IS the person who h/is the mdst arms. 
She gains a natural resource while the 
loser loses- a natural resource . However, 
both of the belligerents tlose all their 
arms. They are wiped out and cannot be 
replaced. In case of, a tie, if both na- 
tions have the same number of arms, both 
of them lose all their arms plus one nat- 
ural resource. (What is lost does not go 
to anyone else. It is just ":<'*ed off.) ' 
At the end of the game, the winner *is the 
person (s) who has the most natural re- 
sources. Arftts dpn't count in figuring 
the winner. 

This is a very sifliple game. I've been 
amazed at how many high 'school students 
onjov It and what innovation they bring 



The 
c^n 



L LreaLy.t 

point of/t 
*^t win biy IT 



to it — negotiation alliances, one person 
disarming everybody for three moves by de- 
claring war on the entire body (in that 
case^I ruled that the war declarer still 
lost only all his arms and one natural 
resource while everybody else alsb lost 
all their arms and each gained only one 
twenty-fifth of a natural resource) and one 
small alliance on me because they didn't 
like the way I mada judgrients. Since I 
had no arms or natural resources, they de- 
manded my role as game director. I gave 
It to them and while they we^e deciding 
what to do, the whole rest of the group 
allied against them and forced a disarma- 
ment treaty. 

the game is just that yfiu'^- 
making war. 

d. The ^ad Game 

Divide a ver/ large piece of heavy paper 
(ati least 6 Square feet) into four quad- 
rants: red, green, yellow, and blue. Put 
a pot of tempra paint Tn^each quadrant and 
tie a paint brush to a yard stick to go 
v^ith each pot of;paint. . ^ 

Divide the class. into four groups. Give / 
them one minute to choose an engineer^and/ 
a negotiator. After one/minute, assign 
them to quadrants and give each- engineer 
a brush. ^ , ' 

The object of the game is to hild as many 
roads as possible outside one's quadrant 
and crossing other people's roads. Each 
road counts for one point and'each crossing 
counts fqjr jone point. The team with the 
/tvost points wins*. 

^However, each team must have permission 
of the ^ome team to build a road in their 
quadrant and permission fromithe road-build- 
ers to cross a road. And every team must 
make all its decisions about whom to give 
permission to by concensu^. ' 

(The director en^s the game at "her discre- 
tion, hopefully before any ||^int gets 
.thrown .) ^ 

Then the director says: Now you will de- 
cide the winner by majority vote. 

Again the director decides when to*»^end dis- 
cussion of who the winner is and begin 
analysis. Remember to spend as much time 
debriefing as you did playing. 

There are several kinds*of analysis.' The 
first is to consider that the geune was de- 
veloped by some art students to help young . 
children use color and the whole page. 
How does the paper look? Does it have 
some artistic points? Is it an exeunple of * 
free expression? 

Second, how was the negotiation process 
like that of several nations? Would a U.N. 
have helped? Did nations break agreements? 
Were some aqroememts unclear? Were there . 
some evidences of nationalism? How did 
the negotiators feel? What strategies 
worked? , * 

•Third, how did the group behave? Who with- 
drew from the game? Who got intensely in- 
volved? Did negotiators ignor/t^their 
groups? How about engineers? Dl^ any' 
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groups really toUow the concensus model? 
Some members will be frostrated. Give 
them a chance to talk about why. 

Fourth, what were the dif f icul-ties in 
choosing a winner? 

Note: in playing any simulation, be sure 
dttrxng the debriefing that peo^-le shed 
their game roles. I'nless those roles 
are thrown off, say by moving to sit 
next to opposition ma»bers or by d^iscuss- 
ing the game as an art project, role 
antagonisms will clo\^d the analysis. 

e. "World Without War Game" 



This game is designed to acquaint a group 
of 30-4o people with the dangers of war 
and* to motivate and enable them to work 
constructively for a world without war. 
It endeavors to do this by imparting a 
maxim'jrr amount of information about the 
problem of war in a minimum of time, by 
creating a community of persons committed 
to work together, and by engaging par- 
ticipants at many levels of awareness and 
commitment. It involves a flexibility 
;5truct\ired weekend experience for high 
sphoo'l students through adults. Avail- 
,abiy through ffie World WiUiout War Coun- 
cil' <>nd can bje borrowed in St. Louis 
f rpm our Institute. 

\ • , & 
^3.* Audio-visuals 



a. ■ "Automated' Air War" 

A 30 mxrvute film strip and tex^ (with 
rocojrd.y on the air war in Indochina, 
the^use of anti-personnel weapons, and . 
involvement of cprporations in the war 
effort. BrCcellent for raising questions 
on the mpral ^esjfonsibilities of oorpora- 

\tion3 and our owiv *ijj;lividual responsibil- 
ity to say **no" at certain points. Pro-^ 

' dUced by the National Association of Re-* 
Search on the rtilitary Industrial Com- 
plex (NARMIC), 1970. 
■% * 

b. ^Guns or Butter" 

Produced by SANE, this slide show and 
tape cassette shows how wasteful our 
military eccfnomy is. It is a clear, vivid 
presentation, of how much o^ our money goes 
to military expenditures. The only dif- 
ficulty 'is that a hidden assumption seems 
to be -that what we need is a lean, strong 
military. Nonetheless, the data compile'd 
is impressive, useful, and accurate. 

c. "Chromophobia" 

11 minutes, animation whimsey of ^a war on 
color. 

• d. "Y^y Man Creates" 

48 minuteV, history of human progress, with 
an optomisfic look into the futiire. All 
ages can profit from this** 

e. "TheWt" , ' 

18 minutes, A charming animation of two/ 
soldiers on dJ^fferent sides of the stra- 
tegic boundtiry; good for all ages. 

4. Case studies ^ i 
nave your students develop a case study on 
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one of the following: the Irish Re pub- 
lican Airmy, terrorists, the Palestinians,'* 
v^ny group of former prisoners of war. 
* -fenphasize how the group members feel as 
well as how their supporters and antagon- 
ists feel. For example: a television 
network report on wives of POWs who 
visited Jlanoi to c^sk for their husband's 
release tells how surprised they were 
to learn the North Vietnamese viewed ' 
those POWs as criminals. 

5. Books and other printed materials* 

a. Nesbitt, Teaching about Wat- and 
War Prevention , Part IV, ch. 1 ("Using , 
History") , dxscusses how to use hi"^tory 
to- convey the changing nature of war. 

b. To Bo a Just Man {4 module cur-- 
riculum developed by the Office on 
world Justice and Peace, Milwaukee, 
Wasc), module #1, presents the situa- 
tion of a Greek military leader conscien- 
tiously opposed to a current war. Good 
suggestions for discussion aftd other 
methodological tools. 

c. Learhinq Peace for "7-12 students 
and Building Blocks Tor Peace^ for '^-3 
students avaiiaoie from the Jane Addams 
Peace Association, 1213 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, PA 19107. * 

d. Winning Hearts and Mings: War - 
Poems by Vietneim Veterans list Casualty y 
Press, Brooklyn, New York) . 

e. "The Image of the Enemy" by Jerome 
Frank in Sanity and Survival , (Vintage, 
1968). 

fT Lin Piao, "Long Live the Victory 
of the People's war," irt Let Us Examine 
our At titudes Toward Peace , (World Law 
Fund, imy. 

g. Childhood Education , February 
1973, an issue entirely devoted to teach- 
ing about wAr and war prevention. 

h. Workbook to End War (National Peace 
Literature Service of tne AFSC and th^e 
AFSC Mid-Atlantic Region) is a collec- 
tion of projects for adult and Sunday 
school groups. Pp. 40-49 deal with pro- 
grams for young children but the whole 
book offers a vast array of ideas. 

i. violence Against Children , Jour- 
nal of Clinical Child Psychology, Vol- 
ume II, no. 3, Fall 1973 deals chiefly 
with the effects of^ violence' on children, 
from parental child abuse to corporal 
punishment in schools to television ac- 
counts of war. It is a remarkable col- 
lection of documents. 
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GOALS AND RCLEVANCi- 

Thi? probiorrt ot war is an overriding one 
m a cons i(.1«*r Jt I oft how to eduAte peo- * 
pi*-* *iy ;;uild A '^:>rii,of { tMJe mi justice. 
Cbviousiy, if we tail to como to qri^^s 
v^tn why 2*avc wars auJ what we can Jo 

L>rt;*'vnt tht-r, :iuix.tion3 to all other 
proller . woiiJ n >t l»t» ot'f'iCt.ive in tho 

This section i^; ai'r^eU at an ^unierstandina 
sune of the urinary causes of war, es- 
pecially tnat of nit lonal i^iir. Other p2eo- 
ple have dcn*» a .T^uch more extensive study 
ot war tor teachers and ha\«<2 put together 
excellent, materials, so we do not want 
to duplicate their work. Rather, ve suq- 
jebt, t.iat ,vjj i irchAso^ copies of William 
Nesbitt, Tt'a^.funo Abou t Wa r and War Pre- 
ven t ion • ^ Vo'r k . Fo re i ^n ^rplicy As bo- 
c'latTon, 1)72); Grace Abrams and Fran 
ochmidt, irn in^J^eace tJano Addams Peace 
Associa*.* TTMH , alil for K-6 Students 
the same t-^o authors ha^'e done P^ace Is 
,in our Hand J , also trom the Jane Add.ips 
Peao«'"^socTat ion . 

CONTENT AND MET!iO?OIo;Y 

A.» Introductory Secta^n 

Find out wh&re the students are in their . 
thinking about war and why -war occurs. Per- 

. .^aps brainstorm on their concepts of war < ' 
'and on the causes of vai . Another^ an- 
gle mi^^'ht be to hive the students brain- 
storm frp>a this pt^rspective — "If you were 

*a person in power (e.g., a member of Cong- 
ress), what factors would- influence* you to 
\ make you want to dUcl'are war? Would the 
reasons be different for different coun- 

f tries?- P;i'rnaps this could be done in 
written furxo fol lowed by small group dis- 
cussions^. Consult The Limits of War (AEP 
Pampiytet) , pp. 51-57 ("A War for Tomor-, 
row"! for a scenario students might be- able 

*'to put themselves into. See value cX4ssi* 
t'lcation exercise m our unit on ^*EA6e IS ^ 



It offers an excuse for not trying to 
eliminate violent aqgression--the in- 
stinctual theory \^ really bused on a 
study, more or less limited, of certain 
anii?»al behavior. And it makes t*he 
largely unsubstantiated assumption that 
once animal behavior explained then 
hjjimaji IBeHavior is also explained. • 

The second theory of aggression ^ees 
ag^iression mtecirally related to frus- 
tration. Wlion a person's actions or ; 
goals are frustrated, aggression fol- 
lows or IS r'epressod only to come out 
.\T\ some other way or time. The thirds- 
theory states that aggression is large- 
ly a matter of social learning. Some 
peoples or societies are quite non- 
aggressive in a violent sense, or others 
quite violently aggressive. The dif- 
ference? Exiimme tht* society or culture. 
Its Values, what'*\inds of behaviors it 
reinforces (rewards), and you will find 
the more fundamental explanation for vi- 
olent aggression. , 

Ashley Montagu's volume, Man and 
A ggross;^on , 1968, is perhaps the best 
, explanation of this third pei'spoctive 
and refutation of the irhStinctual the- 
ory. 



rosSIBLL, p.U'Q- See also Part I Lea 

Peace , for ways m which to hel^^ 
ents assess their own attitudes on p< 
and* war . 



Leam^ 
stud- 



B. The causes of war (See N<^bitt for 
detailed treatment of each orf* these causes) 

1 . Is the hunan person the cause ? 

a. Concept 

Many people believe that war is more or 
less inevitable. Part of such a conviction 
lij generally based on a certain view of 
^ iiman nature. War is inevitable, m this 
v^ew, because fh^ human person is violent-* 
ly agqressi/e by' nature. We are wasting 
our time m peace education! 
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There are three major theories on hum^^n 
aggression. The instinctual theory (Ro- 
bert Arirey, Th e Teifritorial Imperative , 
1966; Ko^irad Lorenz, On Aggression" ) 1969) 
txfaces /luman aggression to certain in- 
^stlnct6, territorial or aggressive. It 
view^ violent aggression as inevitable and 
see^s less destructive channels for this 
aggression as the only alternative. Quite 
^pular m recent years-t-possibly becau^se 



b. Activities 

(1) "Man Against Man: A ^tudy on», 
Conflict and Aggression," a 35~mipute 
slide/cassette presentation (with teach- 

'er-s* guide) , produced by the Center for ' 
Humanities, is the best audio-visual 
presentation on the social learning 
basis of vioXence. The teachers* guid^ - 
raises the essential quest i'ons about 
the links between violence in pur own . 
society and the kinds of things wo are 
exposed to o'n television, itijttovies, in 
sports. Excellent for Engli^ and art 
teachers, as well as social studies 
teachers, "Man Against Man" examines 
closely the "frontier ethic" that still 
seems to permeate our culture. Because 
of Its appealing treatment of sports. 
It is especially attractive to senior 
high school boys. ^ 

(2) William Golding's Lord of *t*he 
Flies oTfers a somewhat difterent ana- 
lysis of the basis of violence (more , 
instinctuaU and thus provides a stim- 
ulating cbntrast to "Man Against Man". 

*(3) 'Anoiiher way to check the the-- 
sis of "Man Against Man" — that violent 
agression is largely a product of sbcial 
le^rning--is to- have the students list 
their It) favorite television shows and' 
the 10 most popular shows in general. 
Then have th^ examine how much violence 
is. involved in each show. Does this say 
anyth ing ^abo ut our culture? Do you 
thir\k these shows have any effeqt on our 
own or society ' s thehavidr? 

(4) Another way to check "Man 
Against Man" is to have the students 
rank the following sports according to 
each^'xjf four categories. The fourth 
cate^on\asks the question whether the 
particular sport is a way of channel- 
ing human| aggression into construe- 
five alternatives or a way of rein- 
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f^m-i| -jlM^-.tni, r'^wirimq, encouraqincj 
further i violent a\jqros3ion. 

' M> U.S.' Most Channel or . 

Payor ite Fa'.ont*; Violent Remforcer 

Pr essional 
Hoc key 

Track & 
Field 

Jyrinaat Lcs 
Soccer ' 
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Rol ler- 

Jcrby 

BOXmq 

Basketball / 

Bull- 
Fi.;htinq 

r'lgdre 

Skating • ' 

Amateur * " , 

Wrestling ' 

Rank from 1 to IT; 1 means thcl most, 14 fche 
least. In column 4, write "C** for channel 
and "R" for reinforcer. Have them analyze 
their answOrs and ask wi{ether they can draw 
any conclusions from their individual' an- 
swers^ Compute indivual responses and 
aftalyze the composite in the same way. 

(5; Have the students play checkers two 
^liferent wa-j-s^ the r.onnai coiapetitivo ver- 
sion and the coo*J>eratiye Version. 

In the cooperative vec^ion, the two 
players aim to cham^e the black checkers and 
red checkers to opposite sides of the board 
at the same time. The game follows the us-, 
ual checkers rules, except that there is tio 
jumping or moving backwards.- Ttve game is 
won if the checkers are changed to -oppo- . 
site sides of the^boaxd at the same time. 
Ask the students which version they enjoyed 
Dore and why. If you want to develop this 
further, yoy (oight alternate days of the 
week — one dp^y competitive gaunes, the other 
day cooperative games. » Do the results pro- 
vide any insignls into identifying^ cultural 
values and/or into the question of the' so- . 
cial learning *basis of violent aggression? 
See Dr. Theodore Lentz, "^Cooperative Gaming 
^Manual,." pp. 301- 14^ " for numerous other co- 
operative games. * ^ * ^ ^ " 

(6) Next, it IS vital that ^tud6nts ex- 
amine other cultures to see if there ^a re 
, differences in the games^. entertainm'ent, art, 
' literature, etc., and any corresponding dif- 
ference in the amount and types of violent 
aggression. One interesting filifl available 
at many public libraries is Noit^ds,of the 
Jungle, a 25-minut'e study of a family in Ma- 
laysia. The Hopi Indigins (Arizona) and the 
Semai.(see Robert Dentan, The Semai; A Non - 
vi olent People of Maj-aya , New York: Holt, v 
Rinehart and Win8ton/'ilf68) are two pos- 



sible groups to study. Others in- 
clude such cultures as the Zuni.(New 
Mexico) , the Eskimo, the Ifugao, the 
Kwakiutl, and the Dobi. How do these 
peoples resolve their conflicts? 
Examine family life, th^ means of 
punishment, the aesthetic values, * 
competition and cooperation, educa- 
tion and recreation, for each of these 
peoples and see whotnor there are any 
links between these factors and the 
v,ays in which they resolve their con- 
flicts. Consult READ Magazine (AEP) , 
December 15, 1969, for one helpful^ 
source. See Learninc^ Peace , p. 4, fo^ 
more on this activities. 

• ♦ 

(7) Peace research has uncovered 
at least four cultural assumptions that 
encourage the belief that war is in- 
evitable: 

(a) war is an arcoftable mear\s 
resolving conflicts'^ 

(b) one's own nation hrfs abso- 
lute national sovereignty; ^ 

(c) armed strength is equiv^- • 
lent to determination and courage; 
arfd , ' / 

(d) * chosen '"out-group" is' in- 
ferior, untrustworthy and associatCu 
with other negative characteristics. 
Do any of the Activities above (il- 
15) reveal that one or more of these 
assumptions are characteristic of our r 
own society? If so, how are they mani-# 
fested? Are the opposi^es discouraged 
in our society (e.g., that war is npt . 
axi acceptable means of resolving con-^ 
flicts)? If so, how? What about in . 
other cultures (those listed in Acti- 
vity #6 and others)? ' 

2 . Psychological factors 

Selective perceptioi>, (Jisplacemebt, re-' 
mote killing— these aro %omo>o'f the ps^ 
chological factors in making war less 
unlikely. See unit on Ti^E MILITARY AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL. See also "Ethnocen- 
, *trism" activities in MULTICULTURAL EDU- 
CATION AND LIVING, pp. 15^-56.' , 

3. The military system and the arms * 
race , \ , 

See units on THE REALITIES OF WAR for a 
description of "Guns or flutter** (p.Cl^l), 
an excellent slide/tape presntation on 
the realities df def6n8e spending in the 
U.S. cmd^he consequences for society ^ 
of such spending? for a description of 
the simulation game "Disarmament" (p. iDO), 
which helps student understand the dy- ^ 
namics qf the arms race. See below ,^ 
"Deterrence** for an analysis of how wea^ 
< pons lead to war. See also the whole 
unit on THE MILITARY- INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX. . 



4. 



Economic causes of war ^ 
ir^n,^ < 



For youivg phild r^n 

n '^^Sf-Jpf®^^ older ones^ 
sefe the '^Maldistribution Simulation," 
pp.lCU-U^4, in which tl^e resources of the 
world are divided amoncf the clasa^ ac- ^ 
cordihg to the acttlal distribution pat^ 
terns iK the world. The whole ques- 
tion of the shortage (or better, maldis- 
tribution) of resources is crucial. and 
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jinold^iv.: ^.«*lt:' ^tJvJonts appreciate 
tJve relationsniu bctw«,'en jv>vert:y 'exploita- 
tion and War. 

For ec-^rwni." imj oraal'ii^m as a cause of * 
^ir. --'c t;.v tiUn . :n\'it'M V.S,?". 

tcpia, see tnc» -clf^rt mno rr'^r* *^r;tnt2 f-an- 



.4b 



5»V» an It JtSTlCL 

r »r ^in^' ? *ei;t i^..*. . f 
t X I a a oa i.ic u ! 
Saro" ,ic^ ri: ir 
WAR. pp. Kv7-.il 



AND ^ITICAL. ICv-^^ 
: ir.alv.^is. 

f .1 J<'.sire fur tern- 



.atun'^lisr- a;> a .-^aust of war 



rn«* Li,Wi*t N.'^staclc to the implementa- 
tion : apt:: laonea ouilJing a 
worl4 * itr.o ^ar. i aatDn.ilisrri, On a 
national W-m.*!, it takt-s th«- :orm 
S'lverei n.t y. N^r^j -jal jovc-rnr^ont , like 
any otit-jr l>v.rea jccac i are e .:trc!rne lv ^ 
rvluctar.t jive jp my thoit*^pow- 
t^ !s::Ke s^i^' r-national institution. 
Vntortunatt. 1> , or fortunately, m^iivid- 
ual r.atioi. . ire relativc'iy powerless 
to sivjl'/t.' t.it? ma] or ptoulemb conirontm,; 
then--thc ^Ip^al prooleis of poverty, 
polIijtiJft, fjoa and en.-rqy shortages*, vlt^r/ 
Thus, **30verui ^nty, " understood as . 
f'ective power, is bein^ eroded daily 
by th^r global natu.rO'Of much of real- 
ity. Hopefully, nations arb be^innirf^ 
Co.rcco^;;^ this, and iru being forced 
toward a 7l:>t>al cotnnunity. 



N'ationalisn on personal ItfveJ. tak<^3, tiie 
f.>rrt of ;j.atriot*isn. In. itself, patri- 
Dti-sr^ is^rjot bad,^but when -it. becomes * 
exclusive, l ii^t as when sovereiantv be- 
cor.es- excessive, tne "lrfi>-boat ethi.c'* 
(See p.mb) dirvelops. Ac this point, 
nat lonai i^n is not cply an obstacle to 
jlbDdl iiilwici^ns. It also becomes part 
r^f'the probl*^--:. Nat\ona 1 1 snj is thus often- 
a ca..se of war. ^ ^ 

b. Aovivitit^s * 

;U With students, aud rrost other 
people ac; well, it is b^^st to en^imme 
national first- a;3 it relates- to them, 
m Its ^rson.il* foYn — patriotism. Vou 
might introduce thi/S section by playm^j 
the irecord "The Americans** fey Byron Mac- 
C.rejor, and^^nen discusa the feelings it 
arouses", the ** f acts"^ that are used, the 
accurair/ of the statement^, what is left 
out^^^otc. younger students might be m- 
<fro5ted in working m small groups to 
formulate a letter to MacGregor in re- ^ 
sponse to nif* iong. Some of the selec^ 
tions fror John Wa/ne*s albOn "America: 
How I^Loye Her" (J<CA, 1972) might be 
VjIpfJl tr tn«-- ?3TO rejird. 3eo* teho 
"Catonsville Nine- Action {CIVIL DIS- 
OBEDILNCE unit) f^^r an iltornate view. 

, (2) The Bi-Centennial celebration 
of the I'.S. 13 an excellent opportunity 
to focis on "the promise of America," 
Such :i 'ocjs implies a creative under- 
:,taniin j of f^e term "^^atr lotism. " 
This IS I patriotism that recognizes 



' tne difference betwecjt the i<Soals and 
practices of one's country and that ib 
is committe<! to woikinq hard to bring 
national priorities, policies and ' ♦ 
practices closer to the ideal, and our 
rui*"i'>nal idesl is one of all porsorS| 
being created e^iual and^endowcd with • 
cort.'jin inalienable human righta^and 
th^^"^u!i»at of a nation ^hat is truly 

. "of ihe people, tiy tho people, and fox* 
th*^ people." (See unit on CHRISTIAN 
PATRIOTI.'M for an ulatoration of this* * 
viovs., . What <\o we stmd* for, how have 
we fallen tit^rt, what can wo do about 
It — tht'Se are esseiitial questions to 
examine thoroughly. I'f we as a nation 
want to ke''p shout in*.!^ "we're number 1", 
then w^ mu«t ask ourselves what do we 
want to be,"nupiber 1" 143. You might 
ask the studontn ^to make two lists, one 
of the areas m which tttey feel we aa 

• a natioi^ arc "number 1", and the other 
list of the areas in which they would 
like our nation to b6 "numbc? I"* Then 

' ask , them to compare the two lists. If 
tlie 'two are different in some aspects, 
•<jien ask them individually or m a group, 
to select one or more of the items where, 
practice does not measure up to dcbire^ 
or ideal, and brainstorm what would have 
to bo done to become "number 1" ir that, ^ 
Item and whether there is anything .stud- 
ents can do to make the "promise of ^ 
Aitiericu" the "reaixty of Amctica." Fl- 

• nally, you might want to discuss? whether 
being "number 1" is re=illv important to 
them at all. If so, why. If hot^ why 1 

•-not. 

(3) J^atriotism and n^itionalism re- 
late to war because people of one nation 
tend to look at another nation through 
very narrow eyes and are willina to^ be- 
lieve the worst ajx)ut "foreigners" a^d 
outsiders. Nationalism reinforced by 
propaganda cah easily convert " foreigner s" 
^into "enemies" and then into sub-human 
.'monsters. • "Gooks" is only the most re- 
cent example. - .Npsbi-tt's Teaching About 
' V;ar and War Preventi on offers a number 
of good exercises toHfielp students see 
how their view of reality is influenced 
by thorr national perspective. For one, 
he mentions a frequently used experiment 
m whicli U.S. middle grade students are 
shown a picture of a road 11^ th^ Soviet 
Union lined with trees and then iire asked 
why the trees are there. Sush answers 
as "so the people won't see what's go- 
ing on beyond the road" are ,quite dif- 
ferent from the answers given when the « 
students are shown the spme picture but 
told it^is a roajd in the United States. 



(4) The exj>erience of #3 points out 
one of* the reasons why multicultural ed- 
ucation IS so important for a world with- 
out war. An interesting approach to this 
subject is taken in As Others See Us ; 
Int>-*rnAtional Views of American History 
(Houghtoh-Miff lin, 1^69). The*book se- 
Tocts some ma^or events in U.S. history 
as described m secondary school texts 
of other countries. Some friendly to 
the U.S. and others nOt. "Building on this 
a^'pproach, have the students read Atjas 
Magazine, a monthly n^ws magazine trans- 
lating lead articles from foreign news- 
papers and magazines. Have th^ft compare 
the srandjs taken in Atlas with those in 
the students' daily newspapers, on major, 
world and U.S. events. 
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"Specific cases woulJ be valuable for students 
to see how nationalisrr., national' j>erspectives, 
'and national loyalties influence war <4ecisions, 

^ (1) Nesbitt gives an excellent descrip- 
tion of a njlti-media packago'^titled "Con- 
fr:)Trtat ion: The Cuban Missile Crisis," avail>' 
abl« for classroo;n use 4see pp. 41-43) . 

(21 An m-dopth study of the Spcftiish- 
Aineri«,:^n War provides some interesting' in- 
si:;nts into nationali.stic feelings and the 
influence of the press and, interest grp^ps 
or* the decision-makers. 

' 3 \ T ^e Nationalization of the Suez Canal 
C o., 19Sb; A Ca3<? Study in Analyzing News Ac- 
counts f available from the Foreign Policy ks^ 
30ciati6n, S2.50 for a cl-assroora kit) analyzes 
how national ideologies influence news ac- 
counts.^ D<*scribed in Nesbitt. p. 51, 

i. A consideration of nationalism as a 
caust? 'tor war provides a good background 
for a study uf the individual's relation to 
the Wdr system. For' further development of 
this idea/ see units on THE MILITARY AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL, WAR AND MILITARY SERVICE, 
jr.i -jrt3 cf LIVING PEACE AND JUSTICE (es- 
pecially pp.3m-M3). See issues of Intercom 
entitled "Conscience and War" and "The *Hu- 
man Person and the War System". See also 
cne AEP pampMet, -The Limits of war." * 

1 3. .Propaganda--see unit on PROPAGANDA and 
ADVERTISING. 



world War I . . The last is an extended. . 
role-play for up to 29 persons ove^ 3 
class periods and ends when 1) there 
is a stalemete, 2) the crisis has been 
resolved, or 3) war has broken out Be- 
tween 2 or more major ppwers. The role- 
play,, and the, case study were in part in- 
spired by the political scientist Robert 
North: "The six v^eks immediately fol- 
lowing th^ assas^i^tion ^f^ Austrian 
-.-i^rchduke Francis PWdinand 'offer art es- 
pecTally useful setting fpr examining. * 
the behavior of states in-^jjisis, the 
^process of international conflict, and « 
"the spiralling of a limited war into a 
.general war. Deeply embedded in the 
archival data lies something that ap- ' 
proQches a prototype of international 
crisis, against which. nfoVe contemporary 
^ crises can be measured with" prof it . »^ 
Finally, Human Nature and War raises 
^ the questior^ of whether war is natural 
and inevitable. These materials are 
designed for senior high school. Write 
the State Department of Education, Cen- 
•ter for International Programs -and Com^ 
parative Studies, Albany, NY 12210. I 
don't have a price, but I would guess 
the 3 books .i:otal less than $6'.00, 

War .and War Prevention ' (see p.*^-^) . 



OTHER RESOURCES/BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Teaching about war and Its Control , pub- * 
iished by the State Educatiori Departmen t 
and^ the Center for International Programs dnd 
Comparative Studies, Albany, NY 12224, is an 
excellent bibliographical source. 

Dealing^ with Aggressive Behavior; Teacher's 
Manual , prepared by the Lakewood Citv Public^ 
School System, xhe Educational Research Cc^- 
. cil of America, and the State of Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education (write to Educat^ional Re- 
search Council of America, Rockefeller Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio 44113), isr an excellent^ 
curriculum for middle school and junibr high 
dealing with violence^. | ' ^ 

Richacft J. Barnet, Roots of War (Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1973) , is a classic study of 
the persons and institutions behind U.S. 
foreign policy. . .• 

"Essay on war" (available at mosb*publia li- 
braries) ^ a good 20-minute presentation 
on film ol the basic causes of war,*as well ^ 
as of the emotioas of *war. 



Bibliographies|m^?units referred to \rt tJjis 
-unit should be oxaoined. ^ ' * ' 

Multi-media kit on nationalism is available * 
thz:ough the Center for Teaching International ' 
^Relations, Graduate School ^of International 
Studies. University of Denver, Colorado 80?10.' 

* The New York State Department of Education 
has published 3 hundred-or-so page booklets 
on Human Nature and War , * The July# 1914 CiJ.- 
313 ; A Case Study in TTTsperception and Esca^g ^^^ 
atlon ,xand The juppa Crisis Game, prigXj^ff^pt\ >^ 
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ALTERNATIVES TO WAR 



g.jals and rllevance ■ • 

Ti 5 stjJy of peace and ;istxce, it is 
cortainly as miyortant' to* consider the 
il ternrtt ives to war as a moans of settl- 
iHs; confllct/as it Is to consider the 
s*au3t;& dnd r»atjure of i^ar. utrierwise, 
one €*inds nersfelf with the Ft>si*lion thdt 
. "War IS heli. but, there^'^is no way to 
ivoiJ >t." 

This unit will mv^estijate some realistic 
*altf mat ^om»^ existent and others m 
the pi anr. i.rt|^ i>ta ;e:j: ?lrms control/dia- 
armament, otncr first steps, the United 
?:iti^nj global c \ tizent5h4.c arCl trins- 
national notworK?, world law. 



thered by specific act io.ns taken (or per- 
ceived to be taken) by one of the "run- 
nf*rs"--the devdLopment of a now weapon 
or tt\o increase in the number pf wea- \ 
pons, soldiers, ate; a recipfocal ac- 
tion then follows from other paVtici- 
pants. The American Initiatives stra- 
te^w reverses the arms race process. 
In It, the United States government 
would announce specific unilatera 1 , steps 
whgich would erfcourage reciprocal'ac-* * 
tions by other nations and create a ' 
climate in which further steps can be. 
taken. The initial stepp would\e< in 
themselves, "low risk" actions but 
would serve to initiate a movement 
counter to the arms race. Some e^ampl^s: 
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^ a. The U.S. cou'ld announce that it 
iS ceasing the deveTopment of one nev 
weapons system, and it v/i},"l discontin- 
ue another if there is a corresponding 
•response f^om the Soviet Wnian.l 

b/ The U,S. could determi 
5% from its militarv budget 

to l)e used for agricultural 

lav would oe qood. For example, hav© stu- ^^^^ amo;^/? the^poo^er natiotrs; a fur 
ients rate the.-riselves (from sLrongly. ^^er 5% would be cut the next vear i 



I . Intr >d :Jt ion ^ 

s'ame k md cof ' techA i ^uo lb -neuiiure the ak- 
4itudo3 of the students tjwvjrt] the mev- 
itaijility of war jnd t^e feasibility of 
international coopera;: ion. orqa^iization/ 



ne to cut 
the money 
deveiop- 



a^r^^ otrony^^y uisagree; on tfie foi- 
loving q'jestions: 

i 

--most t^atiDns will take advantaqe of 
o'thex nations if there^is an opportunity 
to do 3o; ^ 

— Jlhe isq^e of life or death has less 
meaftin.j for people in underdeveloped 
countries than it does for Americans; ^ 
--large proble^as, such as international 
control of nucfear energy, cannot ba 
handled with treaties; 
— the IT. s. , should, not be so mterest^tV 
m pur'suin*; a j^ollcy of limiting the 
.armff race, but, rath&r should be sure of 
being on* a par with Russia and not 
lettyig Russia get niore weapons than 
vJe have; 

--Certain k ijyj^, of international con- 
flict mevifSsiy lead xo. vfar, and no 

•diplomatic solution is possible; 
— althougn the original 13ycolonies 

'ir. N. America formed a unify*d govern- 
ment, the sovereign states of the world, 

.the U.S. Included, never need organ- 
ize that soi?t of government to^maintam 
oirder 
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. .Perhaps these same statements could be 
• given to the students at the end 'of 
ilheir^study of alterna.ti'/es to war, to 
see if changes occurred. , 



■qII. Specj.fic Aj.ternatives 



A, U nilateral In itia-tive ^ (son\e times 
5a^leT~^frT. < 

1. Concept ^ 

Such an approach might be contained in 
W!?gt nas been called tl^e American- Ini- 
tiatives Strategy and we T>ffer it'for yo 
consideration. This approach looks to the 
United States to take a l-eadership role 
in reversing the arms race aad ?.n it lasting 
The arms race is fur- 



thpre rs a similar response tv<>m other 
developed nations (including the Soviet 
Union and China) and from oil-produc- 
ing nations. 

Sucn initiative »^iVtlons are not upus- 
ual and have had positive effects. 
In 1963J President Kennedyl^announced a 
unilateijoal* halt to n-jclear testing in 
the atmasphere and declared that we . 
would^not resume as long as othe-r na- 
tions refrained from such tests. Th<^ 
announcement triggered stfroiu^ inter- 
national pressures, and the soviet tJri- 
lon soon announced a similar halt. •=* 
yThe Limited Test Ban Treaty resulted. 

But what is needed is. not isolatec^c- 
tions, na matter how beneficial, but a 
carefully planned policy which clear-^ 
ly sets a goal of reversing the arms 
race and of moving toward universal and 
opmplete-disarmament.^ As such a stra- 
feTfy gams momentum, other elements ne- 
cessciry.for peace and a disarmed world 
je.g, social* and economic development, 
a system of wor^d law, and international 
institutions to mediate and resolve con-J 
flicts) could be built in ^similar fash- 
r ioii'. (Planning could also be done to 
, facilitate the conversion from a mili- £ 
t^ry-Or lented economy in ,iOur. country *^ 



and others. ) 

Activities 



yoSr 



i , ' . 

gtudents should be abl^e to get* a hcUidle 
on this proposed solution by exalnining 
thTsir own "cOAf licts , hoy^ they escalate, 
iad hpw th^V dan be de-e'scalateH. See * 

unit on COr)F-I/lCT, . VIOLENCE,' AND NONVIOLENT 
CONFLICT RESOLUTION. ^ 



a' "peace race*. 
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and con f ^r^ tne fri^j-vina ams j^cli.y juq- 
M.'i s>i,ror t-t^; !! i >'t^ Till : 



qivmg the arqumonts pro and con. For 
f other vroi->osud weapons systems, consult 
the Centex for Defense Information- and 
■bhexr excellent series, th e L>efe n$ e Mon - 
itor, whic^. coipcs niontrtly. ll^^y, 1974 
lii .UG analysed a nuiabexT of now systems 
tjhat are bein^ paid for m their prelim- 
, ipary sta ies ai;d what their pro;jected 

c 'Si"^ will * , ' * 

. r iHuliy, since bo much misinformation f , 
^ .tnl pKipdcjanda is used by the Department 
of Defense, m speakincj of the need to 
Keep produci n<,j ^more and l^iyyer weapon 
sysceru, based on a supposed falling 
uehind the Prussians, we have 4lso enclosed 
the followirkj infoimation from the Center 
for Defense Inf ormat ion. * wh ich we reprint 
with th(;ir p', imisbion: 
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1. Coicopt ^ 

I'.S. nationil security aiui tn-? survi- 
val >t' t.ic ri .r. ir r i^-' t^ i.i/ i'^^enior.t 
ajx^r^ a svste.m of detorrenco, the so- 
oailed '•r)ailanco of terror" botwe^^n tht- 
t.b. m;! tn« o'^vittt lni.L>n. "J^/ can as- 
sure trie J03t t uct loa tho other. Thihs, 
octh siies iini >t'ier nation? as well) 
aro ietorr ?d**f 1 0^ liunvhinvj a r. iclear 
war. Bat serioas >;uestio:\s need to be 
as^vd vr i ceiic-i . J ^^t how secure 
ire ^e* a*".i i>) "^jore weapons make us more 
Secjr.j?, us'v^ leterrence i^-tially in- 
crease, ritncr than vlecre^se, the li!<e- 
imood of ^^r: It so, is the^re an alter- 
r.at. ive ? 

Mjre we.ij/^-^ab i*> not »^en to make us »nore 
scur'-'. I^etfi rt'H Je easily leads to mis- 
trust and e-^utional tension. .Mistrust 
and tens "i.'^ped- rational calculation 
and Jan 1^-id to more vyeapons which leads 
to more mistrust and nore "deter rence 
an upward spiral. More and .r^ore weapons, 
tnerr, seem t.-> nwixe us" less secure*** Be- 
tween 1^4? and 13 73, the V.S, spent about 
$1 .3 tril lion, on the military, $100 bj^- 
Ilon ir. FY I^To alone. By 197 3, the U¥S. 
coaid destroy ev^jry Soviet city 36 times. 
Yet eacn year the mlitary oadget contin- 
ue;* to cii.nL*. If $1.5 trillion cannot 
buy security, how rr.ucji can? Actually, 
many, weapon systems increase the instra- 
bilicy of the "U.S.-'J.?. S.R. relationship 
and thus the international system itself. 

2. Act levities 

a. To help the students understand 
the flaws of deterrence, examine toqe- 
ther the ineffectiveness of deterrence 
in other aspects of life. Has capital 
punishment proven effective? Or, cioser 
to iiome perhaps,, do strict laws and ^ 
harsh penalties for possessiorf of drugs 
work? Many communities think that if 
they cracK down on th€?^irst kids caught 
with possession, the p^blem will dis- 
appear. Have such tactics worked? Wh'at 
about this kind of discipline that is 
Dased on the threat of severe punish- 
ment m your classroom or homes?. 

b. An excellent audio-visual that 
raises the questions of true security 
and the effectiveness of deterrence, as 
v^ell as presents the realities. Socie- 
tal consequences, and alternatives to 

a $ivOO billion military budget in the 
U.S., IS "Guns or Butter: Uncle Sam*s 
.Military Tapeworm" (produced by SA^^E. 
Have StudenjJi3 disguss President Eis- 
orthower's ^Vatement m the presentation: 
"No r.atter how iauch we spend for a"rms, 
there is no' s^fe»ty in ajrms alone. Our . 
security i3s~)the total product of«our 
economic,' irr t^l 1 ec t ja 1 , -noral and mili- 
tary strengths*" 

c 'You.Dom't Have to Buv War Any- 
more, Mrs. Smrtn,^ (see 'p.!?"? ) » is a 
powerful statement on film abotit the 
*ansanity of trying to achieve security 

^See~ Social Indicators:' 197 3 (Wa^sh- ^ 
mqton, D.C.:.U.S. Offieo. of Manage- 
ment and Budget) . 
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through "adding to an inventory of in- 
sanity". Weapons of death ARE^graphical- 
ly described, with an emphasis on the 
fact that the most seifious threats to 
our national security are j^ovorty, pol- 
lution, urban decay and the rei>alting 
d J pa i r . 

d. "National Classroom Dudqet" 

Both younqer and older students could_ _ 
construct their own "national class- 
roo.lJ' budget" (NCB) . The teacher should 
estimate the cost of supplying the entire 
class with stfficj-ent educational ma- 
terials (books^ paper , writing materi- 
als, etc.) and also the cost of their 
lunches and of the maintenance on the 
room, furniture and equipment. That 
becomes tneir "NCB". » 

The;i inform the class that they have to 
provide for security too. Tliis means 
the -€Q^t of buying locks for the doors 
and bars for the windows, paying one 
•or more classmates to stand guard dur- 
ing lunch hour (no one would volunteer 
to miss lunch) and buying them weapons 
like clubs and" handcuf^ts. 'Know the pur- 
chase price of these items. Subtract » 
this amount fr^om the "NCB" and then 
distribute the remainder according to 
distribution patterns existing in this 
country. 20% (the wealthy) of the class 
gets 75% of tho money; 40% i^or) get 
about. 3% of the money; and the remain- 
ing 40% (middle class) gets about, 22%.* 
Have them decide how to spend their 
money — for materials, lunches, ^and 
maintenance. Also budget for fcrcken 
windows. The longer the simulation lasts, 
the greater the conflicts between the rich 
and the poo« will becoirte. 

In debriefj-ng the game, talk' about the 
;^/arious types of security and insecurity. 
The internal problems of the cQun*try 
(class) will probably be a greater se- 
curity concern than the external threats. 
Because there are genuine external se- 
curity threats in the real world and per- 
haps only relatively minor ones in a 
school, depending on the scjiocjj., the 
simulation is not an' exact replica of ^ 
the world.^situation . However, it is, real 
enough to bring home some bAsic real- 
*ities to the students. 

Then repeat the exercise but let the 
students decide how much to spend on 
"classroom security" and how to*distri- , 
bute the budget and see if they create 
a better situation than the -fir&t one. 
Such an exercise will provide Itfsight 
on poverty/exploitation as a cai^se of 
war and relate tha building of the world 
without war to the\ broader question of 
a just ecoViomic syptcm at home and' for 
the rest of the wotld. See, above, 
pp.alCl4-^5, and tYJe "Maldistribution 
Simulation," pp. lil--*2H . 

D. UNITED NATIONS 

1 . Concept 

If deterrence through overkill and mas- 
sive military spendin^g is npt the way 
to prevent war, what is? There are at 
least several alternatives, -including' 
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livv ^r.'i > St ror..; '.Mtti Nit ions. 
The .r. ited Natio'^j; uepresents a global 
ji.^;roiv:> t- w^dt are truly .jlooal prob- 
le-^u, rjiqin T tr>m jlcbal poverty to 
^jr i. 1 n*"*-' ;r<.t4rition v^n ^'ar. And 
tnv "MteJ Ndtis^ns is •>roo'iLly the most 
a^i>r.->|yt 1 a t*i v>t aii ^lol>ai a^^cr.oxos, since 
ieJ'ii)! ';-'^a'.i'i^ lo'-xu" t'^ually shared 
anon^ trio ;iati .r»B ^ t th*' wocLi m the UN 
tnan in otncT j: :>aLj> liKe the World Bank 
an 1 tnc Ir*to:uaf;, :ul .Monetary Fund. iJe- 
;t'j Its "nixcd re"'>rd. the l»N , ^;spocial- 
l> a :>ti*en ith'-TiOi ' \, still seems to oe 

e->so'\ri\l, icr:.aps tho nost essen- 
tial* ^n jf; fioni 'm bull :invj \ wurld 
« : tna.i*, w ir . 

'C/ViDusIv, r>uch hA% r>een ^^ritten, on the 
.N, ir» J there are a namoer of jood 'sour- 

• '3 t r'^t j^sninj materials on the UIJ . 
: >^^' .a I..' viluabl" IS '*Teachinq .Mater- 
ilia on t^rto ;'N: An Annotated Bi-blioqra- 
;.hy X )i . lv;£rentary and Secondary Schodls," 
p loUs"-."! .^y ' NA '-.,SA ^c'o IN Plaza, New 
Yvr<) . l/m' "NA o; I'MCEF offJces in 
riany ^.S. jitiej are txcellunt sources 
jf (»t^i«r- mater ials--from tiims, qreot- 
mi 'iris, anJ oanphlets, to bO'>ks and 
action r^oss 1 1 Lt ic.'> for ^stud^nts at all 
levels. 

J. Activities ' ' 

a. Have tne students .liscuss. the fol- 
lowin.i 1970 btateS^nt jf l Tnant, to see 
whether they a^ree on the need for such 

a global approach: i 

"I do not wish to seen overdramatic* but 
I can only conclude* fron the information 
that is available to me..." that the f mem- 
bers of the UN have perhap»s ten years 
left Ui which tu subor^nate their an- 
cient quarrels and launoh a global part- 
'ner&hip to curb the arm;* race, to im- 
prove .the hunan environment, to defuse 
the population explosion, and to supply 
the reqt/^ed momentum to *3evulopment c^f- 
forta. It suctfia ^looaL partnership is 
n >t forqed withj^n the next decade, then 
I very :T\uch fear toat the prObJ-ems I have 
mentioned will have reached such stag- 
gering proportions that they will be be- 
yond our capacity to control." 

Oo the student's think he is exaggerating? 
Have them ask their parents and other 
adults about the quot4tion and see what 
reactions t.hey get. You might have them 
predict what^^will happen by 1^980 if a- 
global partnership i^ .not fxorged, or> if 
one IS forged. We are already past the , 
half-way point (1975). Is U Thant's 
warning accurate?* 

b. Two specific case studies provide 
an interesting introduction. to the idea^ 
of international organizations and help 
studoftus start asking .questions about the 
133^3 raised. The A£P Pamphlet, "Organ*^ 
izations Arr.ong Nation," examines 1) "19 36: 
A Threatened Nation Calls for Help** (About 
Ethiopia and the League of'Nations) ; and 
1) "A Man of PeacQ Faces Chaos m the Con 
go" (about fo'rner Secretary General of ^ 
the UN Oag- Hammer skho Id) . • . 



c. In ifddition.to participating m 
''Model UN" programs, if possible, you 
n^iciht hold a mock General. Assembly ses- 
sion iri ybur classroom on one of these 
questions oi otl^er?: 1) the UN should 
control the resourct-s of the ocean; 2) 
the UN and pollution problems; 3) .the 
UN and world hunger; 

d. The recognition of thfe Palestinian 
Lib-'rat^ion Organization iPLO) . In .so do- 
ir *, .^t.iUents' should clearly realize that 
the IN ii> more' involved m' social, eco- 
r\onuc and humanitarian works than it is 
even ifi peace-keeping,. Write to National 
liich School Model United Nations, 3 Holly 

"Street, Norwalk, Connecticut 06051. 

An audio-visual presentation^of the 
law of the seas question is Part'> Xtl of 
the •'<^atterns of Human Conflict" kit {s«ie 
pp. ^6~S1) . For background information 
and teaching su<9gestions on the UN and the 
law of the. seas is^ue, see Sr. Helen Gar- 
. vey's special high school unit /'Who Owns 

the Seas?" ($1.00). Write tp the World 
'Without- War Council office in Berkeley. 

f. In examlnirt^5 the peace-keeping role 
the UN has played, students will realize 
that tl]e UN has failed more than it h^s 
succeeded. Nesbitt's Teaching About War 
and War Prevention contains propo^fs for 
strengthening the UN, which would be good 
subject-matter for studtint discussion and/ 

^or debate. The best student {senior high 
school) source on th'is question of peace- 
keeping is the Institute for World Order ' 
publication, Peacekoie^ing , from the Per- 
spectives in World Order Series* c 

g. Students can participate in the 
work of the UN by working with UNICEF. 

"^HaU-oween especially offers cliildren of 
all ^ges the opportunity to. raise people's 
awareness of the needs of children all 
over the worl'd, ^s well as to raise money 
to meet these needs. We would suggest the 
slide preaentatioa, "The Rights of tK^ 
Child", produced by the U.S. Committee for 
UNICEP, as <"»■ excel X«*nt preparatiojl for 
such consciqTlsness-,^aising and fynd-rais- * 
' mg^acfcivit^es. You might arrange a show- 

• ing of It f^r the adults, as Veil as cjiild- 
ren, in y9iJj' neighborhood . .'^ There is an 

' adult scrinj as well a9-*a,children * s 
fcript. sSe GI^pBAL INTERDEPENDEl^C^»>K-6 
for many j^her Suggestions. 
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h. a^G US FCjREIG^J POLICY and the dis- 
cussionjiof the UN Declaration of Human 
Rights/{pp.l04a''b ) , foB-^cons^ideration 
angfrher aspect of the U.N. and how our 
bvernment rebates to the UN. 



WORLD ' LAW 



1. Concept. 

Many peopljo think 
when he defined it 



T^inkU Ito" 5'ranr Schnadt ^ -^irace Abrans 
for this act ivity *from. their excellent 
O book. Learning Peace 
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pt^ce as Augustine did 
"the tranquility of *. 
order. *^ Some "order* seems essential, 
though not the kind of order that repres- 
^^.^^^sive military or^other dictatorial govern- 
^^ lui^ s provide. If order is nefcessary, 
then ^ome sort c>f^cJrld law is implied. 
'Nesbitt's book explfiins one very detailed 
proposal for- world law and effective world 
government — the Clark-^oHn Proposal. An 
introduction to this pl'an is available in 



23\ ^ 



a noMoer of i^oo^b cip i .nt been published sop- 
aritelv by the Worfd Wtinojt War Council and 
OntiLled World Peace Throu-zn Worli Law. 
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. The i:.tr )dact ion t the necessity 

rid 1 i-^ 15* through tht film; "The Hat: 
lb War :*t?w*fssarv ? " . IniS lH-!rinutt> an- 
d C'iji prod-iCtio:* IS iviilabfc at rtost 
r libraries .\nd the Institute tor WorI«i 

**lht' tUt** o^ploreo m a delightful 
no jcr:^.; lc< jjost^ions or irrtornat lonal 
i?ati>jn ani 1 iv, the huraan character 
e I IS, :ir,a the consequoncea of 

li wiUu^ut u^.tcrrialiorial law. 
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b. rhere already *is a body of world law 
with wnich t:\o students are proAbabl^y not 
j^miliar wi^^a the exception, perhaps, of ^ 

':un*„"/i v" invent ions un the laws requla- 
':ir'; nitur.s i'; wartinie. Several thmqs 
have De'^r. written, especially m vthe liqht; 
of tne wtr I^doch^ma, about tne viability 
of such* : i^'. This cound provid>; tn«j basis 
for student iioC'ission on w^rld law in qen- 
eral. See the "Laws of the Sear>" material 
nenti^^ned aiK ^ * 

'fl ^ 
z. Tho Wox Id Federalists L*SA is an or- 
jjini -ration comiriitted to tne notion of 
worlJ lav and tne Clark-Sohn plan m par- 
•iicular. I ju mK^lit m/ite a representa- 
tive of the organization to adtiress your 
class. The World Federalists have offices/ 
"•chaptefs m mai)y US cities and* would be 
a good resource on this topic. You ijiight 
have- the students xnvestivjate the Wo^ld 
Fed^drdli^ts LSA Youth Organization. 



F. • Functional ism and Transnational Net- 
works 

Transnat.ional netwQfks — associations of per- 
sons from different parts of the world whose 
common interest (s) are other than national 
interests — are ah essential component of 
a*world without war. it cannot be left to 
diplom-ato and ^^olltlClans to make and live 
a peacl'ful ^orld.' Further, we ought to 
ask serious questions about any political 
structure/- like some forms of world^govern- 
ment,' that would centralize power and re- 
sponsibility more ^nd more. Two forms that 
mirror this caution ace f unctionalism and 
^transnational^ networks. Fur^ct lonalism, 
briefly, means that bureaus of world citi- 
zens would be formed for specific problems 
— pollut ion, trade, disarmament, money, etc. 
' — and would interlock witji other bureaus, 
but would not result to some super-centrai- 
i2ed world government. ^ As much as possible, 
'decisions would be 'left to local and region- 
al groups. 

Mon^overnment'aL transnational netwprks--l ike 
the Boy Scouts and Oirl Scouts, YWCA" and 
. YMCA, Kiwanis, Rotary, dos^ens of peace groups 
and about 400o other organizationSy^R pre-- 
sent — bring people together for common ptfr- • 
poses across national boundaries and are 
the substance of any. world without war. As 
diplomats ara trying^to const/tuct the po- 
litical framework of such a world, the peo- 
ple must provide both the vision and the 
* realivty- We beqm to live -Siich a world 
through some of these netwark^,^^^e«p^ial ly 
if we build on the globalness involv^<l iji 
the networks. 



An excellent source,, both for vision and 
fur transitional strategy, is George 
Lak^y, Strategy fo£ a LiVLncj Revol utioji 
(Freeman, 'IT?"!)." See VSLI^CL IS P^SIBLE, 
for ar. elaboration ot this decentralized 
vision. See also LIVi:>% JUSTICE AND ' 
PLACL. 

:>or»v lol en t 'Re volution/ Anarchism '^See 
CONFLICT, VIOLENCE A:30 NONVIOLKNT^ CON- 
FLICT RESOLUTION, ESPECIALLY PI>^ii^ 5 " ) . 

AS the Institute for World Order o^jtlmes 
the anarchist vision, "an important tra- 
dition of radical political thought has'^ 
maintained that reliance on , governmental 
pt'es^ince to order human affairs is the 
basic source of almost everything wrong 
in society. ... It has been very influen- 
tial m 'counter-culture* thinking, conV^ 
binmq an anti-government and anti-tech- 
nology position.... 

"Although it challenges the basic assump- 
tions of statism (the nation::^ate sys- 
tem) as a world order system, at the pres- 
ent 'lime this anarchist challenge. is for- 
mulated largely in national terms. When 
presented in political form, it takes a 
position opposed to the military-indus- 
trial complex, to domestic exploitation 
of minority races and the poor, and to the 
destruction of the environment on behalf 
of rjrof It*" impel led economic growtn.' The * 
logic of coping with these national con- 
cerns is to cut the defense bu^dget, 1*6- 
duce the interventionary side of foreig^n 
policy, encourage policies to promote 
well-being on a global level, and favor '° 
international cfooperation in such areas 
as disarmament, environmental protection 
and the promotion of human rights. 

"In these ways, certain degrees of suc- 
cess of anarchist tendencies within states 
might help set the stage for a positive , 
world order solution. It is this pros- 
pect of influence, rather than the plaus- 
ibility of anarchist solutions per se 
(which are,, non-existent) that makes the 
anarchist position of interest." 

H. A Socialist Economic Structure (See 
JUSTICE AND POLITICAL ECONOMY) 



I.' World Order Models Project (WOMP) ^ 

*WOMP is a multi-year effort by the In- 
stitute for World Order in New^York^to 
design world order models from different 

* cul tural perspectives and revolving around 
4 basic values: nonviolent means of re- 
solving conflict, economic justice, human 
rights and * ecological care. Based on 
models submitted from around the world, 
they have begun^ to construct a basic model 
which they envision coming into being 

, gradimlly^^ rfs described in "Alternative 
Interna,y^nal Systems: Building a Pre 
ferred World," by Michael Washburn (June 
1^74)-- ' ' / 

"The model anticipates- the centralized 
administration of many human realVns of 
activity: health, environmental protec- 
tion;, money; business operations; ocean 
and space use; disarmament; disaster . 
relief; peacekeep-ihg and peaceful -settle- 
ment of conflicts; resQurcjS conservation. 
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Supera^oiK lOb wlii.h adrpiuistei activities 
in the30 areas will develjp alon<j fanctional 
linos, ^and may incl,ade various agencies 
presently associated with national govern- 
ments r Augmented international political 
mstitutiQns, less tied to the state sys- 
ten, will attcnpt to assare ^hat« value pri- 
orities are uphei 1 and that various fjnc- \ 
tional activities arc coorJlnatad. As* with 
any political mechanism, rtwill be vul- 
nerable to whatever deficiencies exist with 
regard to the' intensity and clarity\Pf the 
under lyiriv^ consensus sha^^ed around woxld 
^rder values darin} thB tj;,ansition period.* 

"Cpnsjr itutional :nejhanisms will attempt 
mediate *>etwoen concerns tor efficiency 
and dignity. There wi.ll be checks and bal- 
ances; as. Wide participation in decisional, 
processes as feasible; procedural oppor- 
tunities for review; cp code of restraints 
Jesi'-^ned^ to safeguard diversity, autonomy, 
and cr<?ativity; a minimization of bureau- 
cratic role. 

-Thx» Ijaugery o t Central Guidance . The ba- 
src~Tm'a^e'oT authority in this preference 
model IS central gu idaitf e, relying on min- 
imum coercion ^nd DureaSf racy to coordi- 
nate activities of the (?bl»lective enti- 
ties in the world s^t^tert. Central guid- 
ance implies a stress on process, and on 
self-corrective proced^' 

"Despite a seeming contrad^tion?, a cen- 
tral guidance system can inllude wide diS7 
persion of authority and distribution of 
power to other actors. Thuaa commitment 
to central guidance is not commitment to 
a "world governntent solatio^" that would 
De accomplished mainly thriSugh shifts of 
authority and power fromiBtate actors to 
a general purpose globaLfactor . The pre- 
ference model relies hdSvily on a buildup 
ot a role and capabilji^y for all categories 
of non-state actors gPcoupled with a shift 
in orientaticyf (fnonC than a reduction in 
power) for szate of tors. Global function- ' 
al actors (speciajfized agencies of univer- 
>sely related to tl^e cen- 
if-ical machinery." 



sal scope) are 
tral qlobcll pel 



(Note; a detailed description of the' struc- 
ture and operaifing components and princi- 
ples of this 5»del IS available from the 
Instit^ute for/world Order) 



OTHER RESOURCES/BIBLIOGRAPHY . 

See bibliogr^'i^ies in PEACE IS POSSIBLE; 
THE MEANING (|F PEACE; CAUSES OF WAR; JUS- 
TICE AND POLITICAL ECONOMY? CONFLICT, VI- 
OLENCE AND NONVIOLENT CONFLICT RESOLUTION; 
LIVING JUSTICE AND PEACE. 



See' bibliographies in Nesbitt, Teaching 

About/ Wax and War , Prev^ention , and^ in Ad- 

rams and Schmidt, Learning Peacjpy and 

Peace Is in Our Hands . 

• _ ♦ 

AEP pamphlets — "Diplomacy and International 
Law" "Organizations Among Nations" ' 

Iprld Fede^ralists Youth, USA, 2029 K St., 
ffWi, Washington, D.C. 20006. In St. 
Loui% the World Federalists is located at 
8894 BerJcay Ave., Jennings, MO ^3136: Mr. 
Ronald Giossop. 
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For UNICEE materials, se^ GLOBAL INTER- 
DEPENDENCE, K-6. 

world WifchbCit War Co'uncil (Midwest), 1^0 
S. Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois (Mr.. Lowell 
Livezey^ , has develo^d teaching materials 
on a world without .war, emphasis on citi- 
zen responsibility for sharing in the task 
of building such a ^orld. So has the 
*£3^rkeley, CA Office; write Sr.* Helen Gar- 

Wa r and Wai Preventipn , by Joseph and Ro- 
berta Moore, IS an excellent high school 
text, covering the traditional aspects of 
war and alternatives, with a special fo- 
cus in the final chapters on envisioning 
' and strategizing about pref erred* yorld 
futures without war. This is especially 
helpful for students. Included with the 
United Nations Cha,rter is *"A Constitution 
for the World". Available ^rom the Hay- 
den Book Company, Rochelle Park, N.J., for 
$2.50 (14fl pages) ; 1974. 

The Arms Control and, Disarmament Agency 
publishes many things dealing with dis- 
armaltient. Besides their yearly VepoAts, 
which are available free, tj^ey^-fulllftlisn 
a monthly "Disarmament Chronology" giving 
the disarmament developments that occurred 
that previous month. In addition, they 
put out research reports like an October 
1970 study on "Economic Impact of Defense 
and Disarmament in the U.S.'* 

Because of the transition 6t the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency from an .inde- 
pendent advocate for arms control and dis- 
armaunent withiji the Federal Governnnent to 
a part of the Executive and thils with .less 
freedom, the Arms X^oht^ol Association was 
created in 1971 by former ACDA, staff arid 
directors. This association is a non- 
partisan national organization dedicated 
to projmoting public understanding of ef- 
fective policies* and programs in arms 
control and. disarmament. They publish a 
monthly review' entitled ACT (Arms Control 
Today) , whi^h describes current events in 
arms control and ddsarmatnent. 

Wo'^jki Armaments and Disarmament, DlPfil 
Yearbook , published 'yearly by the Stock- 
holm International .Peace Research Insti- 
tute, is the authoritative source for 
such information. The summaries of each 
yearbook are also helpfiil in providing 
some tjata. 

Several /3ocuments and organizations are 
^quite helpful in the matter of economic 
conversion, tjhe defense budget, and 
the military-industrial complex: 
. s 

"Military Policy, and Budget Priorities: 
FY 1975 (A Report to Congress) , " a coun- 
tJBjAbudget, as.it were, prepared by con- 
cewied experts, and available from co- 
alition on National Priorities and Mili- 
tary policy 

"Swords into Ploughshai?es : A Program for 
Conversion," by Derek Shearer and avail- 
able from either the h^SQ or Clergy and 
Laity Copceifned. An excellent blueprint 
of conversion possibilities. 

See the issues of the^ Friends Committee 
on National Legislation newsletter. . 
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PA^T II ' 
Peace and Justice in a Religion Curriculum 



THE CALL TO PEACE AND JUSTICE' 



1. THE MEANING 'OF PEACE KtSlD JUSTICE 

i 

2. PROPHETS— OLD TESTAMENT AND TODAY 

\ * < • . 

3. THE GOSPEL OF J^SUS V. THE GOSPEL OF ' ^. » 

AMERICAN CULTURE 

— Contrast Between Gospel Values and Prevailing 
• U.S.' Values 



b..' The American Value S^tem 
» » ■ 

4. CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM^ 



/ . • 



/ 
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INTRODUCTION 



This sec^tion of the Manual is dividend into two partsr. The first part 
focuses on the Old and New Testeunent imperatives of peace and justice and 
on the role'of the Christian Church, emd^ individual Christian in these mat- 
ter?/ particularly in U^S. society. Thus, this Part opens with a unit 
on the i^eaning.of peace and justice, followed by a un^t on Old Testament 
and contemporary prophets. The next unit pairs the **€ospeI Call to Peace 
emd Justice" with '^The American Value System," to point out contrasts be- 
tween the two. The tension hixt^en one's commitment to God and to the 
nation is more concretely explored iii the unit on Christian patriotism. 

The second part of this section examines the principles of the first 
part in relation to specific problem areas of peace and justice. . SeVeral 
units oii the Christian's response to war are included. In other cases, 
the readpr should refer to Part I of this Manual for the specific units 
where the religious dimension is interwoven into the discussion of'^he 
issues. 

The life-style implications for most of these topics are developed 
in Part IV of the Manual — "Living Justice and Peace.** In addition, 
consult the life-style suggestions in the Units .on WORLD HUli^GER, GLOBAI^^ 
INTERDEPENDENCE, and MULTICULTURAX^ EDUCATION AND LIVING. The implication 
for the classroom and school — spd^cifically the process of education 
itself — are elaborated in detail in ^Stt III, "Mutual Education." 

Two specific referenced not specifically discussed in this Part II 
shcruld be mentioned at this point. First, Sr. Judy Merkle, SND, has 
.{produced an excellent short teachers manual for elementary teachers en- 
titled Justice Eduqation for Young Christians. It takes global aware- 
ness themes and jbntegrates them into the celebrations of Baptism, the 
Euch2urist and, Penance, and then into liturgical .celebrations around 
Ad^vent/Christmas and Lent/Easter. From a multicultural perspective it 
is^ excellent. For instance, to explain the unity of human family in 
Baptism and the Eucharist, she u§es Julius Kyerere's concept of ujama 
isee pp.^7-^8). The liturgical suggestions cure good and teachers 
preparing their young students for First Communibn and for Penemce will 
find it most helpful. It is available from Justice Education Materials, 
701 E. Columbia Aye., Cincinnati, Ohio 45215 ($2.75 plus $1.00 mailing). 

The second cuirricalum ite^j^ a complete educational pxograra produced 
ky the United Churdfi^^hrist ~ffi[> entitled "The Sbeflom Curriculum." . 
As its creators describe^t, thp Shalom Curriculum is an educational ap- 
*proach that takes the vis^n oil shalom as its unifying principle. By 
aiming for shalom, this .curricvH-um grounds its goals in the very hecurt- 
beat of the biblical faith. An4 by taking the total life of a congre-^ 
gation as the context* for education, it makes possible a^positive progr£Lm 
to enable emd equip children, youth and adults to be faithful to the Gos- 
pel* An essential aid, both for the leadership effort and for congrega- 
tional use, is Signa.of Shalom , a practical guidebook for planners In local 
churches. The^basic educational resource is tiie^ Bible. Other resources 
aire suggested as te^^ching/leaming helps j^or peurticipants. These resources 
are listed in a "Shalom Reso.urces Catalog," Containing complet^e descrip** 
tions, prices, emd ordering instructions. Available from the Division 'Of 
Publications, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, "PA. 19102. ' 
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urn HEANING OF PEACE AND JUSTICE 



GOAtiS and RELEVANCE 



A. TCcbrae^^ an experimental understand- 
ing of peace? ^n understanding* relevant to 
the personal, inter-persomxJli coznjnunity and 
global levels; an understanding in as con- 
crete terms as possible; and an. under- 
standing of peace as a "Positive" concept. 



B. To get* at' the meaning of peade by "do- 
ing" peace (both the discussion technique 
focusing on peace as a verb and the "uto- 
piem gallery" do this) . 

,It is importemt to do this seission 
early in a course/program in order, first', 
to find out whore the group is in their 
thinking; second, to help build a cooper- 
ative* approach. ^to learning; and third, 
to clarify the goal or vision we are workr 
ing for in trying to brings "peace" .* If 
the course permits, this might bp the to- 
pic of. one of the final sessions, to com- 
pare .the development o( the groupn 



position, ifelate it to his own position, 
and as a group, redolve the pro^bable 
conflicts in a way that incorporates the 
essential elements of each position. It 
can also show-how taking different posir- 
tions seriously and let^ting all know 
they hiVe a chance to speak in tura can 
create the kind of open, trusting atmos- 
phere^ without wliich such peadef ul con- 
flict resolution cemnot take place. 

The observer-timer for each group should 
be looking for whether people really 
related to one anotherv whether they 
worked c];eatively to resolve the con- 
flicts or whether^they disengaged from 
the conflicts. there are conflicts 
which are avoidpd, the leader might note 
in the reflect/on afterwards that peace 
is not the eiv^dance of conflict (or 
the absence of war) . He can use Martin 
Luther King'd "Letter, from a Birminghcun 
City Jail", which raises ^the question of 
creative tension or confrontation to 
surface conflicts, as a pr^ude to a 
"positive" peace. 
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D. To understand the centrality of 'peace 
and justice in Scripture ahd in the teach- 
ings of the Christian churches. ' ^ 



METHODOLOGY 

A. Group discussion: "Peace as a Verb** 

If you see peace along Gandhian lines and 
along the lines of the^ definition given in 
•the Vatican. II document. The Church in the 
Modern World , as a creatiVSnproCSSfl CTf I 
dealing with differences and conflict in 
sqch a way that heunnonizing cind "including" 
rather them excltidlng/ are the result; such 
that the goal is not victory. over the op- 
pon^t bat over the situation, whereby the 
significant needs of the conflicting par- , 
ties are ihcoz/porated in the resolution; 
and peace as a process of cooperation ra- 
ther theui "coexistence"; one effective 
way of getting this- across^ 1^ as follows: 

In groups of 5-10 (depending on time) , have 
all persons write out .on a card in 10 
minutes their understanding of peace as a 
verb (this helps to concretize the concept) • 
Then collect and distribute the caxgds, so 
that each person has another's. One per- 
son then reads the definition he receives, 
has on,e mj-nute to spedk to it, and then 
asks the group for their reaction to it . 
(2 minutes maximum) • After each defini- 
tion is so considered, the g^oup leader 

• (tifae-keeper) could then as^ the group to 
arrive at a consensus definition— one that 
e^^resses the essential fispects of each- 
person's concept. . For this concensus 
operation in stMdent groups, one might 

use the techxilque of listing the major com- 
ponents of the various definitions on the 
blackboard, euid then of having the group 

• remk each component iiV impor::tance < 

Thi* ptethod is actually trying to do the 
definition of peace given above. Each 
•person has to try to .xinderstand another's 



B. "Utopian Gallery" 



Provide ample paper, crayons, pens, pic- 
tured, what-ever, to enable all individ- 
uals to express their vision — in as. ^ 
concrete terms as possible — of a world 
of l>ositive peace. Persons should work- 
individually for 15-30 minutes, creating 
their "peace", either in eui essay, poem, 
picture* 

Then g2^9up the. class into groups of 4,* 
each group*s task being to develop a 
composite/consensus expression of their ^ 
joint understanding of a peaceful Vor3^d. 

Then display the group*creations arOund* 
the room and have each group speac of 
their vision of peace. ^ 



C. Have students find def initions/des- 
cripy^s of> peace in articles,' news- 
papers, dictionary, etc,, and bring, 
these together and evaluate them as a 
class. ^ 

D. Have students think of personal exr 
{>eriehces when they were and were not at 
peace with themselves and others, or 
make a list of all things they think A 
peace is and is not, and begin to move 
toward consensus. 



E. Role playing alternative solutions to 
conflicts that ari^Q daily in the live.s 
of the participants. (See "Fighting Fair" 
exercises for suggestions) pp* 18 



F. Start with presentations (slides/f 4la)^ 
on "peace?^aakers" and try to identify 
what these persons are working for in 
working for peace. * ("See listing under 
"Today's ^P^ace-makers^^pp^.SI?- II . 
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CONTENT 



A. The V.tlcaf( 11 definition of peace- ' ^ ""^^ following process: 



"Peace is not merely the absence of war. 
Nor can it l?e, reduced solely, to the main- 
tenance jof a' balance of power between ene- 
mies. Noip is it brought about by dicta- 
Ttorship^ titateadv ^trlyTighjtiY^nd"ap- ' 
propriately called 'an enterprise of jus- 
tice' (laaias 32:7). Peace results from 
4hat harmony built into human society by- 
its divine Fbunder, and aptualized by men 
as they thirst after ever greater justice 
....Hence peace is likewise the fruit of , 
lov%, which goes beyond what justice can 
provide."' ( Church in the Modern World ) ~> 

sees pbace ^.n basically two senses. First, 
peace is a process of harmonization, whose 
core reality and motivating force is love. 
And secondly, peace is possible only to 
the extent to which justice is a reality. 

1. Peace <as the Process of Harmonization 



a^ Gospel Description 

Jesus describes the Kingdom of God in many 
places but nowhere more emphatically and 
succinctly as in His Last Discourse. in 
John's Gospel: ."May they all be one. 
>Father, may they be one in us, as you are 
in me ana I ^ in you." The oneness of 
> the Human family, centered on God, is a 
oneness that does not wipe out differ-' 
ehces. There is one body, but with many 
.parts, many different fur«ctions, a|;d.Jiiany 
different gifts (1 Cor. 12)., and the Chal- 
lenge is to put these together in love (1 
Cor. 13), in a way in which each isen- 
riched by the differences and the wKotb 
much richer than any of the parts. Uri- ^ 
derstandixfg, valuing, learning from and ^ 
— . Crdating harmony out of dif- 

ferences — a challenge for families, class- 
rooms, neighborhoods, and whole societies. 

Such a process involves us^in a lot of con- 

flict situations. Jesus recognized this and 
saw that confrontation was a necessary part 
of His, and thus the Christian, life. He 
^ame to bring peace ^ but He also^ told us 
that He came to bring the ^word and His 
followers ^could expect to be pitted against 
the powers of this world and even possibly 
against their own relatives. ' ^ ^ 

His confrontation is confrontation vmose 
goal is reconciliation. Jesus describes 
the process, of correcting one's sister or . 
brother in Matt. 18:15-18. The first step 
i3 npt' to call a press conference and de- 
nounce the person 'in public, , but to try 
many ways o^ cpnverting person in pri- 
vate. As Justice in the World describes 
it, we are called«.t9 prophetic denuncia- 
tion of «in justice but with love: 

"Our mission .demands^ that we should cour- 
ageously denouncie injustice , with chariiy, i 
prudence and firmness, in sincere dialogue 
with all partied concerned. We know that 
out denunciations can secure eisscnt to the 
extent that th^ are an 'expression of our 
lives and are manifested in continuous ac- 



(1) confrontation rather than avoid- 
ance—surfacing the issue, expressing one's 
needs; but confrontation in such n^way 
that dialogue results*. This requires: 

iZh a ??.cognition that j^y _way is not j_ 
the only way> that ^the truth is 'larger ' 
than mjr truth and tRat it is the truth . 
(common good) that one is after; 

C3) a willingness to be completely 
honest about my own position, to acknow- 
ledge its shortcomings when they become 
clear (vs. saving face), 

to climb into the sfhoes of the other and 
understand his needs «gid to express this 
' understanding/concern early in the process; 

to forgive my own evil and that of the o£ 
other. These, in turn, require: 

(4) a sense of personal security and 
a simpilcity of ll^e that reduce my need 
to be defensive; 

(5) a willingness to trust in the ba- 
sic goodness of the other, a depth that 
c£ui be reached by disarming his fear and 
selfishness through: 

an absence of, rhetoric, needlessly offen- 
sive behavior;. 

a.^wilj.ingness to suffer and keep coming 
back; to keep the channels of communica**- 
ti^oh open; - 

* r ^ 

a willingness, to serve'^the other whenever 
possible. See CONFLICT, VIOLENCE, NON-"" 
VIOLENT CONFLICT RESOLUTION, pp. 25 -^6 , , 
for an elaboration of peace as Gandhian 
Nonviolence. 
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2. "If you want B^^qe, work for jvs- 
tice".(Pope Paul VI, Jan. 1, 1974) 

a. Psalm 72 & Jereiniah 6:13-16 make 
it clear that there can be no peace (no * 
"Shalom") where there is'^^o justice ^ which 
seems to be the consistent messag;e of all , 
the prophets. . The kingdom described* in- 
PSalm 85 has justice and peace kissing, 
but it is clear from the final verse that 
the peace that the Lord, is to bring will 
require that justice precede it. 

b. What is "justice"? If we take thp 
traditional definition of justice as"giv- 
ing each perjfoh his/het due," we have to 
ask fiLivtherithat is due tjie human person * 
or, in other words, what are the basic 
human rights.- Paceauin- Terr is . Justice 

in the World , aitd the message issued :>y 
tope taui VI apd the Synod on Evangeliza- 
tion in, 1974 on justice and Human develop- 
ments are the three clearest answers to the 
second, question^^^ What is due to the human 
pers&n is full human development. Brief- | 
ly, tj^s means the right of each indiyid- / 
-ual p^rsoa and each people (society) to - 
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' b.' In Gandhian term^,* .the "harmoniza- 
tionV aspect of peace is operationalized 
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Cisufficient life-goods ^ vithout which hu- 
man life etnd devoXoproent are^iinpossible* 
This means food, shelter, clothing, skills 
development, mG|Ttcal care. The Synod on 
JBvan^e^zation 'affirms clearly that the 
right ^o eat' is second only to the right 
to life itself. 

dignity .** ''This jneans that the uniqueness 
ana value fo all persons ana peoples is 
affirmedi called forth an(^ shared in a 
way that others are enriched by them* 



participation * This means th^^xight of 
eacn person and people to shape their own 
destiny, to exercise somo control over the 
forces (economic, political, cultural, 
•educational) that shapQ their lives, to 
participate In decision-making that affects 
their lives* Thus, justice demands that 
indivldtlald and peoples become the Agents 
of their own development and not just bene- 
ficiaries of development* See Part I, ^ 
"Global Poverty and Development," pp* 109- 
10 / for some, of the implications of thi's* 
under steuiding of justice, and pp*23l**HM 
— for an oGtline of these principles in J^y 
documegis of Ca^olic Teaching, ,1967-1974* 



B* ^u'geriip Merz, S*J*, has 'explored the 
meanrng oJ^ peace in Scripture, in some- 
thing of Achronological order* *He also 
finds the^lements of justice and recon- 
ciliation as central, but adds an empha- 
sis on interior peace, peace understood 
as a gift of God* 

1. Early Old Testament lieanin^s 

In the' early days of the Hebrew people, 
peace was a kind of euphoria, a feeling 
of -all-is-well**' Later it iwSs a gift 
of the king» If he wanted war, the na- 
tion went to war; if he wanted peac^, 
J>g Pj^^Ae.j^^oy ^y^ t gild the nation enj[oy^d^ 
peace % Therefore, peace was the direct 
result of a covenant: 



5. Peace is only possible because w«^ave 
a God of peace . ^ 

Lk** 1-2 (the Incarnation brings peace) * 
^hil. 4>=7Tr5 (.the..peaco..o£ God is.^boyond- 
our understanding) 

2 Thes* 3:16 (may the Lord of peace give 
you peac^) 

Acts 10:36-43 (the good news of peace was 
brought by Jesus) 

Eph* 6:15 (spread the Gospel of peace) 

6* The essential element of Christian 
6eace is grounded in salvation given 
by God, which is the peace of God* Chris- 
tians must Let this peace seep in and be 
a part of their lives, and bear witness 
to others of their own interior peace, a 
peace they share with God: 

2 Tim 2:22-25 & Jeunes. 3:1^4-18 (peace- 
makers, sow seeds of holiness) 
Col* 3:12-15 (may the peace of Christ 
reign in your heart) 

Heb* 12:14 (always be wanting peace with 
all people) 

I^om* 14:19 (let us adopt any custom that 
leads to peace) 

Mt. 5:9 (happy are the peacemakers) ' 

7* In the Kew Testament^ peace is not 
material* it is the quaTity of life 
that signifies peace. There is a new 
covenant and people of the new cove-, 
nauit, who are bezurers of peace living 
out the Sermon on the Mount: Matt 5-7; 
Lk 9(54-56 

8. Jesus i? the ultimate peace-bearer, 
seeking the covenant with His peace, 
which contains the power of r-econcilia- 
tion. Whqn Christians fail their coven- 
£mt, peace is in jeopardy* r:The person ^ 
of the new covejiant is a person of re- 
conciliation: 



Jos. 9:14, 10:1-4, 11:19 Is* 30-31 

2*' God's- peace is a result of the cover 
nanf at sinai: \ 



Deut. 29:8, 11:13-17 Lev, 26:3-7 



3. The prophets tell of a messianic 
peace euid that Vahweh's covenai^ of 
peace will never be shaken: 

-Jer* 28:^, ,30:1-11,' 30:17-22, 31:3-14 
E2* 36;24-28, 37^23b-28 
Ju. 31:31-34 ' *- ^ . 

E2, 34:25-31 

Is* 49:8, 54:10, 55:10-11 

4* Reign of peace promised 

1 Chron. 12:18,' Ps* /2, Sirach 47:13,16 
lev, 7:9-17; 21-22 



Phil* 4:4-9, Eph* 2:13-18, Rom* 5:1-2 

They are peri^ons"'^, forgiveness, who love 
their enemies: - 

Matt. 18:19-20, 5:23-34," ^:38-48; Lk 6*:27 
-35; Rom 12:14-21^ ^ • \ 

9* Paul is always greeting people with 
"peace I *• — a messiemic peace, spiritual- 
ized so much that it cdn) exist with per- 
secution* Peace is not complacency: 

Rom 1:1-7, 8:35-39; 2'Cor ,1:1.-2; Gal'l:l-5; 
Matt 10:34-36 • , 

10* The Christian bears witness to the 
Inner peace of God* by bringing peace to 
others. External peace has a counterpart 
in interior peace and manifests; itself in 
justice toward other persons: 

Mic 6:8, PS 8:9-13, Ps 72:3-7/ Is 32:15r20, 
Zac 9:9-10, Jer 6:13-16, Matt 25i31-46, 
13:24-30 / ; * ' 
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The Word of God on 'Social Justice 



1. God answers the poor and opproseed) 
Josus as liberator 

—PS 72, Ps 146:7-10^ Exodus 3:7-10 (Go4 
liberates the poor; peace reqyires Justice) 
—is 61:1-2, Is 58:6, Luke 4:18-21 (Mes- 
siah as libej;ator 6f poor) 
— Deut 10:16-19^ Jer 7:1-11, Luke l:52-5«, 
Luke 15:1-3 (Go^ loves the. poor especially, 
so we should too) 

— Ps 9, Ps 40 (special regard- for the poor) 
— 2 Cor 8:9 (Jesus became poor to liberate 
the poor) 

— Hosea 6:1-4, Ez 34:11-31, Ez 37:11 (hppe 
for justice) 



2. Cease exploiting the poor and 
justly; that's the'*kind of worship/sac^^^:^ 
fice I desire, says Yahweh 

— Amqs 2:6-7, Amos 4:1-3, Amos 5:7-12, 
TmsSi^, EC 4:1-3, Is 5:1-7 Matt 23:23-24, 
Jer 22:13-17, Job 22:^-11, Micah 2:1-3, Is 
13-15 Is 10:1-2 (woe to the pOWDrful wh9 
ample the poor) 
— Amos 6:1, Is 5:8-9 (woe to the rich) 
—Is 1:11-12, Amos S:21-24, Is 58:6-11 
(justice, not empty sacrifices/ is what I 
desirp) 

— Ps 82\i 'Lev 19:11-18, Micah 6:8 (no more 
mockery of juftice; act justly) ' 
— Sz 34; Micah 3:1-4 (special responsibili- 
ty of leaders) • 
—James 2:1-9, Ez 18^7-9, Job ^U16r?^, ' 
Sir 3:30-4:11 (special respect due to'^he 
poor) 

— Col 3:11 (no facial discrimination) 
—Matt 7J21, Lbke 6:46-49 (don't just, pray; 
act I) 

Lty.^±3-^ervlce . 



—Luke 22:25-27, Mark 9:35, Mark 10:4\-45, 
Matt 20:25-28, (the greatest is the one ' 
who serves) 

— Johiv 13:4.-13 (Washing the feet of Apos- 
tles) 

— James l:22-27,4^ames 2:14-16 (practice 
what you preach; %aith plus good woifks) 

John 10:1-18 (Good Shepherd); Matt 10:^5^ 
37 ((Sood Samaritan) 

—Acts 6:1-6, 2 Cor 6:6, Phil 2:1-11 (uni- 
ty Cf service a*3 essenti^al) 
r-1- Peter 4:10-11, Gal '5:13-15 (gifts k 
• freedom to be used for service) v 
— Matt 25:31-46 (works of mercy required) 
— Gal 6:2 (bear one another * s^ burdens) , 
Hebrews \1 3: 1-i (special love for stremgers 
( prisonei^s) 



4. Cease hoarding; distribute wealth, 
share our goods * 

— Habakku)c 2:5-14, Lyke 16^19-3^1 (don't 
hoalxlTp, rich man ( Lazarus) 
— Tobit 4:7-12, 16-17, Deut 15vll, Luke 
12:33 (almsgiving) 

—Lev 25:35-3^8, Deut 24:17-22 (Jewish wel- 
fare system; land belongs to God) , 
—Matt 5:38-4tf, Lu)co 3:11 (give coat too) 
—1 John 3:17-18, 1 John 4:19-21 (love de- 
m2mds sharing) 

—Acts 2:'43-<r7, Acts 4": 32-^5 (Christian 
community sharing all) 

— 2 Cor 8:1-15 (community ( sharing sur- 
plus with the poor) 

— Rom 12:10-18, Luke 14 (hospitality our 
special duty) 

5. Life of j^ustice. means poverty and por<* 
secution ' 

—1 Tim 6:7-ia, Mark 10:17-31, Mark 6:7-13, 
Matt 8:20 (our mission requires voluntary 
poverty) 

— Matt 6:19-34 (poverty and trust) 

—Matt 10:17-39, Matt 16:24-26, Mark 8:34- 

30, John 15:18-16:4, John r7:9-20 (we find 

our lives when w& lose them; persecution* 

for Christ's followers) « 

— John. 10:1-18 (the Good Shepherd) 

6. Justice dememds obedience to a higher 
law than* the State or the laws of profit- 
oriented eConorpios' 

— Acts 4:18-22 (Obey God rather thAn persons) 
—Acts 16:16-24, 17:1-9 (Christianity dis- 
turbs status quo; •people vs. profits) 
— Luke 12:13-21 (person's worth not mea- 
sured by what they own) 

* —Matt 1Z:1-14, Mark 2:23-3:6 (human well- 
being is the end of institutions) 

. — Matt 22:15-22 (Render to Caesar. ..to 

-JLQJ^)L-^ 
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. Bishop DoZi'er., ''Peace: Gift and Task," 
and accompanying Study Guide available 
through the Diocesan Offices, 1325 Jef- • 
ferson, Memphis, Tenn. 38104 

"Peac'e: A Study and a Prayer," prepared 
by the Central Province Commission on 
Peacer and Non-violence, Diocese of La 
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The Church in the Modern World ( Documents 
oF ^atican II)' ' 
♦ ' * • ' 

Martin Luther Kihg,/''Let.ter from a Birming- 
ham City Jail" (^ee pp. StS'H ) 

See "Gandhi as Peace-Maker" and other re-^ 
sources listed undeir "Today's Peace-Mak- 
ets" (pp.3l8-n ) 
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CATHOLIC CHtmCH TEkll^G ON JUSTICE, ijsY - 1974 



Introductioiv 



This section outlines th^ essential qontent of four historic documents on the mean- 
ing and. call to soci/il justice. On the Development of P^j^tr^s is Pooe Paul VI's encycli- 
cal issued in 1967 on the meaning and tasXs of "development^** JXxstice in the World i s 
the 1971 Synodii documfint t;jhat Droci^imed "action on behalf of justice" f{ "constitutive *: . 
dimension" of the oreacjj^g ofHthe Gosoel. A Call to Action is Pope Paul VI's letter on 
the 80th anniversary of Rorum Novarum of Po^^e Leo XIII. This hhW Xs Home \o Mo is the 
1974 oastoral letter of the AoDalachian bishoDS on Dowerlessne^ in Aooalachia* » All > 
fouf ('ocuments emoha^ize the role of the Church and individual Christians in structural 
change of an economic arid ooli\.ical nature, a strong critique of capitalist economics, 
and a vicv of dc^velopment and justice primarily in terms of individuals and societies ^ 
gaining greater control over their own destinies. 

1 * - * . 

On the Development of Peoples ^ • ^ - 

I. Basic Outline > * ' 

i 

, A.^ Development means the development of all persons and of the whole person, es- • 
pecially of persons and socbstios in the shaping of their 6wn destinies. 

to ' • . . 

B. There is no 'development, individual or societal without an operational ized^w 
human solidarity ^ a solidarity whose implied^preecriptions are a matter rff justice. 



Peace is the frhiit of such r'ovelopment/ justice (t*76) . 
XI • Development 

A. The integral development of the whole person (#14715) means; 



^ , 1. tcr have more' in JPGer t6 be more (^6), which inrolie? that growth is not 
equated with more possessions and t^at "avarice is the most evident fonr^of moml under- 
'levelonmeivt'' (#19). * . 

2. Solidarity is necessary; in fact, it g^ives meaning to lifp (#42). 

. , • \ ^ y r ^ ^ ^ 

All nf»rsons are c^^llcd to bo co-ccontorn of tthe world (#22, 27).^ 

► Pert 'c<-^»t Ion ^" ^r^i^ial. IT'-onon?'* ?*c*"'v.V/ L*».not an enr* in Ltsel*^ but ia * 

--^to >erv^ ooysan^^ v^m* ^ervino oetsons^ mean^ hol^>in^ *>i*'nv 6hr*ne their owiv ♦5o*?t-ii>l^o -(#34}-* 

' 5. Anl openness' to God^ as the ultimate end of all life (#4?;71),. 

B. Societal development invo].ves ' ^ - ^ . . 

1. A maximization of participation 1^ all (#34, €5) and th^s t^e importance^ of 
^.education^ (#35) and work (#27-28). 

2» The ]gole of families is for personal and service-oriented gi;owth (#3[6),*and 
the size of families to be determined by families' themselves 'but with social criteria. 

• • ; * 

• . 3. The role of professional, organizations is to extend ^^velopment and parti- 
cipation of individuals and t>romote their ihterestis (#38) l ' 

4. Pluralism is to be welcomed (#39) and culture is essential. "Poor" societies 
have nnich to contribute to rich ones (#40) and cu).ture^s|iould not be sacrificed fox: 
material ghin (#41) . . ^- ^ v . 

' . . • . ~ . / 

5. Planning is crucial and radical reforms, rather than revolution (except under 
'extreme circumstances), are encouraged (#29-33). 

6» Societal development is the responsib^ity oEikthe society itself and all 
* vestiges* of neo-colonialism must be eliminated (#65, 77) ♦ 
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Ill* DevelotJ^^Requires Solidarity (#43) ^ 

A. "The social question has become worldwide'* (#- 3J 



» The same class analysis. within industrialized nations ,is true of the relation 
between rich and ooor nations of the v»-orld (#7-9). Just as we h7*ve regulated capitalism 
wtthtn the Pira^t World for the sake of the ^mmon good, so^too must it be regulisted inter- 
nationally {#61, 70). } , . . 

^ B. ;jPrivate*orooerty is not ah absolute right ^ ^ 

i 1. What we are and have we owe to others and' not just to our own efforts (#17) 
and thus wJ have a .resoonsibility to those who come 41 ft er us. • . 

2. The universal ourpose of created thjl^ngs is "to furnish each individual 
w^th the means, of livelihood and the instruments for his progress; each person, therefor^, 
has' the right to find in the world whzit is necessary for himself." "All other rights 
whatsoever, including those of property and of free commerce, are to bo subordinated to 
this principle.'' (#22) . - 

. • 

3. Thus, the common good, takes Precedence.- "No one i« justified iiv. keeping 
for his exclusive use what he does not need, when others lack necessities*" "Yow are not 
making a^gift of your possessions to the poor person. You are handing over to him what 
is his. For wh;jt was given in common fot^the us^ of all, you have arrogated to yourself** 
(#23). Thus, expropriation is somstimo^ appropriate (#24): 

C. Solidarity negates wasteful mijitnxry spending (#53, 84). 
# * » 

D. Solidarity requires structural changes and is a duty especially of more • 
orivileged nations (#44).. This irrolies at^^least 3 different duties: ' 



1., The duty qf human solidarity — a dic^ct ti;ansfor of wealth from rich to * 
poor. This is required of individuals an3 nations (#48) and involves taxirtg ourselves 
(#47, 84) and, promoting full production o|, i^ecessiti^s, partially for poorer countries 
(#48) .- It ft^thcr involves creating a \^rla fund by reducing mi^litary spending (#49-53)^^ 
easing debt burdens (#54),, aj.1 so that raqpre/ n^tioriS can "work for their own betterment"." 

2. Th^ duty of social justic^ -4 rectifying %\Te unjust tprms of trade, by ^ 
modi*fying the "law of free competition** **(#59)f and promoting intewational agroemonts "for 
regulating certain prices, for guaranteeing certain types 6f production, for supporting 
certain n^** industrii^s** (#61). Nationalism arc* racism must ;»l80 bo fought, as thesa bl09^ 
such changes ^(#62^63) . / , 

• 3. The duty of unTversal charity — liivolves hoapltailty to all t,#67-69i. iind 
direct service overseas, but with a- real sensitivity to the values and culture of the 
people (#70-74). • 1 * . ' ^ ' ' Jfe 

E. Solidari'ty requires the strengthening of a world authotity to deal with these' 
ch^}.lenges (^70) ' • f ^ ♦ ^ ^* 



Justice in the World ' , ' • ^ 

I. "Action on behalf of justice" is a constitutive dimension of the preaching of the 
Gosoel. Setf "The-Ministry for Justice^," by Fr. Bryan Hehir(NCTWQRK) , for an analysis 
of .this principle. . . 

II. Development ' ' , • • r ^ 

A. "The right to development" is described in similar terms to Poo^ Paul's On tfhe 
Development of Peoples , with special emphasis on effective participation by indlvidunls 
and socieities.in the shaping^of their own destinies. ^ ^ f 

B. 'Also, with lPope Paul, the Catholic bishops describe the present it^^te^ of -global 
|njusti<fe as a 'crisis of universal solidarity." | - v ^ 

• . ■ ■ ■■ 

f 



J 



..Ill* The Mission ot tho fchurch- » * • ^ 

• *' . • ♦ ' ' ' ' 

A. To be the voice 6f*the '^voiceless " victims of injus^lice^ ' 

The bishops singled out migrant farm worTcers, refugees, those persecutefl for ^ 
their religious beliefs, ^litical*D5Cis6ners, the unborn, and those hurt by the manipu- 
lation of the ccmmunicatioJls^media r>B Victims deserving special attention from the Church 
and individual Christians. To counteract the st^riictural violence ^one to these victims,. 
*"we must be prepared to* t alee on new functions and new duties in every sector of human 
activity*"^ 

B. To preacfi a Gospel message that identifies. salvation in terms <^f the ttt^l . 
liberation of persons. Christian- love ciejSh^s justice. This call is issued not only to 

* individual Christians tut also to Chrisjbirf'n institutions. 



IV. The Practice of Justice > 

V 



A. the Church must looTc at itself apd rtectify injustices w^hin itf' own operation. 

i %\ ' 
1. Women Inust Ije permitted to p^irticipate fully. 
* • \ * \ . » •# 

^ 3. The Church rous}: be among ^the poor, not the powerful, of this world *- 
• • * \ . . * • ^ • 

• B. Educating to Jiistice involves five /aspects: i * 

^> \ V, . . ' 

r 1. '.courvtering^ a ^W:i;ow individualism" that "exalM gotfsossions . " , 

Awalcenip^ "a critip^l sense, which will lead us to reflect oft the society 
in Whidh we live jyid on its values!" it will make people ready to renounce these values 
when they cease to promote justice for all persons." 

' 3. Help persons gain greater control ov*?r their own lives, ] 

' '"^^ * ^ ' * ' ' 

►J4, Pr^mStin/ "a.'prabtjcal jBducatiorf,p^^^ through action, participation 

andWital contact '.dth the/ reality of ""in justic4j ' . > -A 

^ • * • . * /*»^ , • ' » / 

^sT "cotirageously denouncing 'in ju/tice, witTJ charity,* prudence and firtmieaS^, 

' irt 'Sincere dialogue \fith all prtrties concerned. We Know t^iot our denunciations can t^ecure 

• assent .to the extent 'that,. t^ey are an- expression of ou^ liv^s and^are manifested in fcon- 

tinuoqf action." * 
- » . ■ » 
* ^international- Actiori*on behaif7 of Rustic© — ^ - - ' 

f • . * • * • 'I \ 

'a. iJonviolence is essential* • ^ ' . - • I ") 

. * * • • t * ' . ' 1 . ^ 

/It is absolutely ^neces^ary that intern|{sionai cijifl^i^cts shouldjgiot^'bd settled* 
^by war, but that other methods' better befitting human nature bhould be found^t vJ , 

B. h- redistribution of international ecpnomi^: power . . * • 

• In calling foir the alms of the ^fecond Developmejit Decade t^" bV fostQx:fid, the 
* bishops stress *thV need, for "institutional arrangements for strengthei;in?f ppwer and oppojjr 
^unities with* regard to responsible decision by the developing. nations an^ if or full and - 
^*qu»l participation* in international organisations ^concerned with development/* ^ 
\ « ■ . • ^ . ' * * . " * ' > * # . • ♦ 's 

• • * C. The. ^ght to developlnent mu,gt mean th^t* people become -th^ 'architects of their 
own deserny and alway* to be- permitted to proceed '*in accordance with their twn cultur^/ 



A*Call to Action . 



^ Call to 



conoJvic Principles and Observations , 'V • 

^ A. The four basic problem ageas in mode rn ecorfomics> are "hunjan cprtditions'of 
production, fairness in the exahartge of gooclc (trade) and the division of wealth, the 
significance of the increased needs of consumption and the sharing of responsibility" (#7). 

B, Concerning superfluous consumption ; 'While very large areas of the population 
are unable to satiify their primary needs, superfluous needs ^re irtgeniousXy created.... 
Having reationaXly 'endeavored to control n^tture, is he not now becoming the slave of the 
objects which h« ma"kes?'' (#9). ^ * 

C, The problem of urbanization ^s crucial (#9-12). ^ 

The end of* economic activity is human well-being! th^ beginning, the 

subject and tiro, goal of .all sdcial institutions is and must be the human persort. Every^ 
person has the 'righti\to work,- to a chance to develop' their qualities and personalities 
in .the exercise of t^ieir profession, to equitable remuneration..,." *{#14) 

* ' * ' , " ^' . ' 

E. 'The right to organize unions, within certain limitations, i€ affirmed (#14). 

f . The ambicfuous ifature of progress ; "yhe quality and the truth of human rela- 
tions, the degree of partici'pat^onTnd of responsibility, are no l^efi^ significant ind 
Important for the future of, society than the quantity and variety of goods produeed and 
.consumed.''. (#41) • * 

II, The Role 'of fhp Church's Social ^Tea^hing {#4'5^7) ^ 

Hpt to of feV or Authenticate any particular structure or solution to. injustice 
{^n ext^njive critique. of bo^h Marxism and capitalism), but also not just to preach 
'general principles/- {J;^26t2B) • * - . ' 

v# . Genera^ principles of the Gospe-l m\!«t b6 applied to the ^hanging situations^ 

of this world. . . % ' ^ 

^ ' C. To be especially sensitive to disinterested service, ^ especially of the poorest 
(also #3?).'; ; , ' . * ^ . 

D, .To "drav on its ric^i e>cperi«nce^. .to undertaTcc the dariig^and creative Innb 
vhtiono ♦"•hirH the nrcv-srnt atn^e o*^ the t.^-l*' requires." 

JCXI. ;What Nfi^eds;,to Be Done ' , ^ * 

^'^ A. Participation; is the #1 ingredient of .jy^stipe* .... 

1. Concei?i>ing individuals^, each per^n must share in economic^ political and 
social responsibility^ and decision-maVihg' (#47). 

X ?. Concerning natiohs, "the most important duty in the realm of justice is^ to 

allbw each country to i^roroote its- own development, within the framework^of a co6peratit>n 
froe from any spirit of domination, whether economic or apolitical.'* (#43P. 

, B.- •ftGstructurirtg international economic' relations (#43-46) and political regu- 
• lation of ecjoritomlc activity so that the gommon good is promoted: 

** ^ • ' ' • 

•/l. . .undertake ^a revision ocf the relations between nations', whether ivia thg 
^jUestiomof the' int-ernational division gf production, the structure 'of exchanges, «re 

'l:t>ntrbl of V>ro'£its',, the monetary syst^m^. . • 
^. . . . • . . ^ ♦ I 

. V 2^ . .to^ question the n^dcls o^ growth of^the Vich nations and change. peppXes' 
outlooks', .sto that they may Realize 'tJhe brior caXl of international duty * ; 

3, ".-.to renew interna:t:it)nal organizations so^that the/ may increase in i 
' effectiveness.'; • ^^ '^^ 

K V 4'- to regulate multinational corporations, to avoid :'the excessive concen-^ v 
tration of meafts^antl powe3i;5 ^ , . . " . . . ' . 



■ ■ ■ • . \ 

*C. An'internal liberatdon concerning wealth and power, so that ex ternal l ibera- 

tion does not produce materialiWn and a nationz^l obsession with superiority, wheth'er 
economic, technological,' or military. (#45)', I 

^Y*. What Should We Do . , " 

A. " To talce'politics geriously at its different levels... is to affirm the^duty of 
man, 'of every oerson,. to recognize the concrete reality and the value of the freedom of 
choice that is offered him to seelc to bring about both the good .of the city and of the 
nation and of humanlcind — in the light of the Gosoel." 

) Service — "...and, in the frameworlc of a legitimate plurality, to give both 

personal and collective witness to the serious/iess of their faith by effective and dis- y 
interested service of persons." . 

C. Structural C h ange ; both as individuals and as institutions 

1, Responsibility of institutions : *'It is in this regard too that Christian 
organizations, under their different forms, Jrtive a responsibility for collective action. 
Without putting themselves in the place of the institutions of civil society, they have 
to express, in their own way and rising above their particular nature, the concrete de- 
mands of the Christian faith for a just, and consequently necessary, transformation of 
society" (#51). 

' , 2. Responsibility of individuals ; to "be per^^l^3 of-* hope; to be able to love 

iihose worlcing in different ways to change structures; to recognize how they share in 
structural violence and* work to overcome this; to, combine "prophetic denunciations of 
injustice" with "a livelier sense of personal responsibility and by effective action"; 
and "to infuse a Christian spirit ii>to the mentality, customs, laws and structures of the ^ 
community in which they live*' (#49^-51) • N 

This Land Is Home toTde (Appalachian Pastoral) 

I. Introduction — we bishops are trying* to give voice to the voiceless poor,, who itre- 
God's s^>acial people and whose voice we should trust. , • • 

II. The Land and ItB People • ^ . 

A. '^^^ oopj.^ y^t r^ich iri many wdys ^ . ^ '/ 

B. Analysis of fheir economic situation ^ ' . • ^ 

' ^* t 

The role of coal is <?entral; limited jobs pits people against people; indus- | 
trializ^tion becomes an end' in itself and does great harm to the people; the 'giant cdif- 
pOrations come and little people becomfe ever* more powerless; profit (and power) maximi- 
zation becomes an idol with disastrous results. , ♦ . ' ^ . • ^ 

' C. AppalacKia' as a symbol of the Wo;.e world ^ . \ 

V The same pattern of economic >fexploj^ation ah^l failure >to serve the poor is to 
Jdc fQjxhd world-wide. But^Appalachia ia/also a symbol of v^at people caru >Ji\d must do for 
/themselves (-^"-citizen involvement"), inS4dition to<^reform movements .within institutions 
and even'business, ii> ci^eJ? to diffuse/coSKtjer.act tlie eoncerttra'tion of bower in eq,onomic 
^institutions that wilUresist such reforms. Finally, ApnalaChia is a symbol of how- plain 
.people get poorer as corporate profits go up. Iiythe words -of the ^storali 

"There'^.s an even bigger qonsUnn^itioii problem among the ^ich — the' consumptionr- \ 
not just oi^ luxuries, but of power, the ppwer^to shape econcwaic structures, political 
structures, cultural structures, all in the'service of more waste, more profit, more power." 

. • ' * .-^ ' , > 

*?Vppalachia is ilso the symbol of the neerf to re'store the irSstbet^c dimensions 
of life an4 of the necessity of ^nonvitdene struggle against institutional xfiolence and -the 
culture tTf materialistic consixmption. ' o ' ' 1 V « • 
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•ZXX> Answer of the Lord and the Church 



A, God is God of the ooor, bringing Ii)?eratioh in Jesus from all forms .of opprefl-^ 
,sion it's a choice of life or death (Deut. 30). Excellet^t Scripjbural analysis (see Part 

11^ above, dd. * •). 

V 

B, The Church's Mission and Social Teaching , . — 
1. To be a community {Acts 4) devo.ted to service**. ^ ' 

.2. especially to those who are the victims of the "new economic spirit/' 

3.r who must not? have not only a greater share of goods but of decision-making 
DOwer in industfi;y, for r . , , ' %. 

V ^ • • * ' • 

4* the concentration of oower in the hands of a few is csoecially detrimental , 
to human well--being. " . ' 

5. ,To proclaim and work in the awareness that "the social question is now 
world-wide** ( On the development of Reoole s,. above) . 

. ■ « ■ ^ ■ 

Iv. .JPacing the Future ^ 

A.. A new social order- is emerginig under t^ie power of the Spirit Who is pressing 
us to help shape it. 

- - r ^- . . 

^B. Three elements in the podcess of remedying the situation: 

1. Closeness to the people (rich as well as poor, but^specially the poor), 
for jparticipation is a crucial value. « 

^ 2. Us>* of science and technology aiwayl on behalf *o^ Tseonle. 

• 3. Steeping in liHe presence (and. . openness to) the^^ Spirit. 

C, An invitation to help draft a comorehQnsi^fe-r)Ian of actioh that "will include: 



1. Centers of reflection an3 pr&yer: 

2. C6operati-on with other insytutioris that are open to the poor? 



/ 



3. Centei?s of Popular Culture and other centers tha^t bring the poor together; 
. 4* and a special emphasis qh ecQnbmic analysis and action,, especially. con- 



derning ^he Multinational corporations. 
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THE GOSPEL OF JESUS V8» 



THE GOSPEL OF AMERICAN CULTURE 



GOALS and RELEVANCE 



^1. To counterpose the Gospal Of Jesus and 
the gospel of the culture in order to il- 
It^jstrate how we as a society preach a- 
gainst the peace, pf Christ, arrd in order 
to realize how we have "Americanized" the 
Gospel of Jesus. Before being able to 
hear what the Gospel i& saying to us* we 
have to realize how much the ^Iture has' 
distorted it. • 

2. To present the Gospel message in its 
overwhelming demands, but in such^a way 
that. we can handle ou^ sinfulness oAd the 
disbance we find ourselves from the ideal. 



ERIC 



3. To help participants "realize that un- 
less we examine our own life style of 
living p^ace, we cannot be teachers of 
peace; and to point ways in which we can 
b^gin to live peace, 

CONTRAST BETWEEN GOSPEL^ VALUES 
AND PREVA'ILING U.S. VALUES 

A. Content .(by Rev. John Kav^jaugK, S,J.) ^ 
1. Introduction * 

' Any attempt to investigate the call to, 
peace, whetjier it be on the level pf high 
school br of continuing educatin,*must 
be conttextudliz^a within a range of^ 

, broader values: that sustain or militate 
against that of peace-making. For us,* 
that context should be that of Christiem 
revelation as opposed to what may be 

, called t?he "book of revelation" of Amer- 
ican culture." Both "gospels" have 
underlying images of US which reveal 
us\to ourselves, tell us* who we atre and 
offer us means for selF-rValizafcion and 
fulfillment. 

The cultur'e reveals humankind in terms 
of a 'dialectic of domination, operative 
as a philo^phical model of human under- 
standing and behavior; a political, socio- 
ecpnoraic environment; and a belief -system 
with cultic, dogmatic and moral ramffir 
cations. The dialectic manifests J^tsSlf 
in as far-ranging instances as "deter- * 
rence-metaphysics, " violence rituals, the 

* mass^cul^ure industries, advertising, 
sado-masochistic sexuality, commpdif ica- 
tion and mechanization of human needs 
and wants. Humans are related to each 

*other, through fear, force,- threat, de- 
mand, control, manipulation, deception, 
and quantification. i 

The gospel of Jesus stands uhalt^rably 
opposed to such a revelation of ro^an to , ^ 
himself,. The human person's sel*f-re- 
alizaiion and affirmation are in terms .of 
'invitation, defenselessnass, vulrterabil- 
. ity^ divestment;; freedom, respect for ab- 
solute uniqueness of the human person, 
comjttitment and autohomous response^ body- 
as-sacral-presence, and openness to the 
future as possibility. - 

If tjie conflict between the "dialectic 
of dominance "Vahd the "logic of invita- 
tion" can be seen for" what it is, the 
ptossibility of truly alternative ways 
of undjer standing peot>le and of living hu- 



man life can be offered for r^af lective^ . 
option.-. The point is, to see that the 
Stakes are high, that there are imp;ii- 
cations to one's choices of immediate 
courses of action, that moral issues affe^ 
inter-related in terms of undferlying ^ 
values, and that the valt&es of Jesus are 
ineluctibly opposed to the values of this 
culture (atHeast as it is manifested in 
some of its more pathological forms) . 

The more important task, possibly (and 
that which is yet to be done) ^ is im- 
plementation. If there is such an op- ^ 
position of dominance and invitation, 
how is it to be understood and com- 
municated; and, more critically, what 
is to be done once understanding has 
occurred. A major suggestion iS the for- 
mation of (Christian) communities of 
Shared faith, social consciousness and 
action, and lived embodiment ^ the val- * 
ues of the Christian Gospel. S^e Part 
IV for a much fuller presentation of 
what it m^ans to liveV)eace and justiop. 

\ 2. 'The contrast ^between present culture 
' and the Gospel: 

Present cultural values .Christian- Values 



a hardening of the "giv- 
en** as criterion for ul** 
timate value. Demanded 
allegiance in bondage. 



a sacred cemopy of unques- 
* tionable , authoritative 
myth as the ultimate 
"court of appeal^ — no de- 
viation* ^ 



Power-demand 
defense 
invulnerable 
retaliation 
having" (possession) 
consumption 
capitalism 
control 
things 

political power 
technique 

repXaceability ^ 
body-maphlne*'- ^ 

quality as quantity 

retention 
escape 
competition 
present-jJtist 
fact 

3. Mzmifestati^ons of 
the culture 

The "values^of the culture" named above 
are not the only values we find in our 
culture. They represent certain pre- 
dominant trends, visible* in many ways ^ 
, in 'our society.-^ Most of the examples 
below come from commercial advertising 
and from movements for change.^ These 
and other institutions reveal much about 
what^Dur culture holds valuable • 



rooted in ^aith 
and personal in- • 
tegrity; opera- 
tive onfy in f r^e 
response emdinr 
•vitation • 

inevitably depen- 
dent upon &Jt 
freedom tO 
respond to our 
om possibility 
in risk. 

invitation 
defen^eleqsness 
vulnerability 
forgiveness 
being 
divestment 
detatchment 
freedom ^ 
persons 

personal response 
content i 
. uniqueness 
body. as a sacral 
presence * ' 
quality non- 
^ measurable 
letting* go . 
commitment 
benevolence 
future 
' .possibility 



These Values in 
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Power "demand ^ -^ads do not inform us, \>r re- 
quest our sAled. They demand them, as in 
"Buy Hostess Twinkees." "You caij't skimp 
when ,it comes to your children.** National 
governments, too, rarely negotiate in any 
ways but tho^e based on powerj and violence. 
Our govermeat is no exception . Analyze the 
whole issue' of the Panama Canal. 

Defense & invulnerability - -insurance is^one 
Qf the most profitable types of corporations 
in the U.S. Almost everyone we know holds 
insurance. What wuld we 40 without it? 
We would need to do what poor i^ople have 
alsways done — depend oa each ^ther to help 
out when catastrophe hits, brightening ^ 
thought, isn't itl So we defend our futures 
witl^ money / We have the capacity to kill 
Ojjir enemies many times, yet defense is still 
the largest iteh in the Federal Budget; We 
expect that our overkill capacity makes Qs 
more i^vulti^able to the actions of those 
who fear *^o]^Riate us. 



shrunk to considerations of quantity. 
"More is better** and "th^ bigger the 
better" still dominate. The quality of 
life is measured by income. 

Escape- -Much, perhaps most, of the enter- 
tainment in oar culture is escape. , H^rle- , 
■ quin Romance^ mysteries call themselves tlite f 
world to escape to when commitments in the 
worlds of family and job oppress you. Wit- 
ness the trend to giving up on previous pom- 
mitments without really struggling to work 
things out. What are U.S. highways, to j 
some extent? ' • , 

tcxnpetition — our entire society is bui^t 
around winners and losers — big business, . 
academic grades , tests , ranks , professional 
sports. **We're number oneP becomes our 
natjLonal chant. , ' - ♦ 

4 • Ways on Acting on Gospel Values 



Ret alia tionA^-»the national movement for the 
of the death penalty as a way 
Anal^e also'the Maya- 



re instatemt 
to ^control crime 
guez incident in 1975 



Having & jGQaaumption -"the aervasive value 
*that gives greateV status t?o the person who 
owns mpre i6r consumes morer This value is 
expresse<9 d{\ most coromer.ci^l advertising. 
, jPlanned 6bs6lescence--th,e manlifacturo. of ^ 
/products intended' not* to last very long — 
increase s"*p5fi5oiely. Analyze images of , 
•^the good lifer"'in commercials. 

Private property & control — Property is be- 
^ coming that for which people are trilling to 

invest "money, grieve, die, kill «someone 
..else. '^See WO^ HUNGER, pp. I3H-35; The 
' analysis of poverty as powerlessness and 
the need for a redistribution of power (pp. 
. ilO* } illustrate the need to .couhteract 
the trdm^dous d&sire of indivJLduals and ins- 
titutions to control people.^ 'See especial- 
ly MUTUAL. EDUCATION^ pp^^^j^^lM; Argu- 
ments for aU^ortion include the declaration 
of Tth^ right of the women to control her. 
pwn bo^y and to treat as her property the 
unique human 'fetug she carries* Analyze 
"Manife3t Destiny" and the "Monroe doctrine.* 

things and body-ma chine -- An ad for acn exer-« > 
cise salon pictures a beautiful woman with 
a^bare midriff. ** After Elaine Powers' SalcSn, . 
they won't talk about your personality 2my- 
more»"^ Women become ^objects . See WOMEN. 

Technique- -A perfume Teibel r^ads:* "Sex ap-* 
poalV We've bottled it. Now ^ou don't 
have to be born with it. " Teap^ers often 
prefer ' gimmicks rarther than an exploration 
of thq values underlying particular tech- 
niques. » i , 

' . j J 

Political power- -We witness t^e increase .of 



Th^ Value 

invitation 
defenselessness 

vulnerability 
-^forgiveness 



being divest- 
men t , detadment 

freedom 

persons* 



uniqueness -"^ 



body-^S'-sacral 
presence 
quality-non- 
measurable 

.benevolence 



Action/Life-gtyle Suggestions 

Catholic Worker hospita^^ity 
War Re sisters ieagul^f the Uni- 
ted Farm ,Horker5 (aee pp. 39 •Hi) 
Ban the B*-I Bomper' campaign 
(see pp. OiHZ )l prison reform; 
nonviolent conflict resolution 
(see pp. 23 -So) ^ 
simplicity projects; coopera- 
tive ownership (see pp.33ljfH|J 

MUTUAL EDUCATION, pp.SSSff-/ 
civil disobedience, pp. 57-60>< 
sex roles;' MUTUAL EDUCATION, 
pp.383"'^i; and Pro-Life move-* 
^ment ( all life issues) 
' respect for cultural differ- 
^ences emcl personal differences 
. (see pp.a^0-93l4 \53'5b) 
sex roles (see pp. 73 -73 ) 
corporate responsibility pro- 
ject^ {eee pp.3MS.-H34 ^18 ). 



ccSitimitment 
future - 



.cooperative games (see pp. ^^5, 
13); MUTUAL EDUCATION, pp. 3Qlr|H. 

See SERVICE, pp. 3^3-38 

See PEACE IS .POSSIBLE, pp.||-|7 
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litical right, kidnappings, bombs ^ ex 
"^tort ion . * ' i 

Ifeplaqeability — "America, love it or, leave 
it, " the bumper stic)^\3r reads* The caltui;^ 
wl>ich ^ses only 'two options— re JectiDii .or 
total absorption — is no longer invita :ional . 
Planned obsolescence i3*relevemt here too. 

Quality quant ity- -We hive* organized our 
culture efficiently around cars and srieed, 
closing off foi^ ours.elves the vast hm^n 
resoxjrc^ and recreation of walking and. balk- 
ing** The quality of our transportatio^i has 



5. Gospel Vafues as Elaborated in the Gospel 
according to Matthew: ' 
« 

Je'sus' enemies are Herod, chief priests, 
apd^ their slaughter .of the innocents; thp 
necessity for coivversion and repentance, 
especially for -the Pharissees and Saddu- 
. c6es (3^-10) t 

• » 

,the winnowing fan (3:12); not living by 
JbreaS alonfe (4:1) ; ' * 
• ^» 

' * the temptation to glory, power, appropiri- 
ation, escape; and the utter dependence on 
God, « humility, obediezv:e, and 'single -mind- 
edness (4:6-9) ' ^ " " , 

the invitations to US for "following hjlra 
{AzlW: ' . . . . 

"healing" US , especially through faith 

(4:23, 8:17, p:28.. 9:J-8, 9:18-34, 11;JL-11, 

i2:9-14, 12:22-32, 14:13, 15:20-28', 17:14-20, 

20:29-34); , • * - 

» 

the Evangelical Didcour&e with emphasis 
Mpon def enseliessness , fidelity, gentleness , 
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justice, morcy^ peacemakers, persecution, • 
being the salt of the earth, tteing Against 
anger, necessity of reconciliation, not 
returning evil for evil, offering the mo- 
ther chee.k, divestment of possessions, 
loving enemies # non-pragmatic gerero- 
sity (Chapter 5) ; 

the Lord's prayer (6:10); having nO. earjih-* 
. ly treasure, rejecting the mastery of 
money, the acceptance of defens^lessness 
(6:19-34); . . " 

the call to tolerance, trust, invitation 
and trust (7:1-12),- 

the great cbmmahdraent, having nowhere to 
lay his head (8:18); calming* storms and 
' the fright of men and disarming demoniacs 
(8:18-28 mercy for the tax-gatherers and 
sinners (9:10-13); 

compassion for the harrassed and dejected 
crow4 f9:36); * ' * . 

thft Apostolic Discourse with the predic- 
tions persecutions, division, the 
^ cross, the divestment cJ^one'a i)Lfe, de- 
tachment. (Ch. 10); 



alleviating burdens with 
humility (U: 23-33); 



^entleryess and 



being greater than the Law and the tem- 
ple .(12:1-8); » » ' t- 

being the 'servant of Yahwqh in hope, 
J^aith and loving-Hindne^s (12:18»21); * 

the Parable Discourse: the sbw|B£^ith . 
' its message of opertness, understanding 
and the conversion of the heart; of not 
being afraid of persecution or dominated 
by riches; the. fullness of out si^iall- 
ness in the mustard seed, the yeast and » 
the leaven; the conflict with the world; 
t^he singlemindednesa of conversion; and 
Jesus' lowly origin (Chapter 13); 

John's deatth at the hands of Herod (14:3 
^rl2); " . 

the necessity for purity of heart (15^:10 
:20) ; , 

The prediction 04 suffering and death# 
he necessity for renunciation, the 
lelf-vulnerability of the cross U6:21-28); 

the Discourse on the-Church: the greatest 
being the least, the^necessity of being 
like children, the parable of the lost 
sheep, the weed for brotherly correction, 
the forgiveness of injuries (ChJl8);- 
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the indissolubility of loving commitment . 
i9 marriage, the importance of continence 
(19tl-13); 

the rich yoxing man, th%^dang5r of riches,, 
the renunciation of power, appropriation, , 
^ the lastr bfeing first (19:165-30); 

gen^roQity in the parable of workers in 
th^ vineyard (20:1-16); ^- * 

the second aAd third preductions of the^ 
Passion (17:22-23; 20:17-19) ^Jj^ ' 

the call to service (20:24-28); 

♦•he entry into''«Jerusalem, the expulsion 
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from the temple because it was made in- 
to a robbers* den (21:12-16); • 

the conftqntation with powet and authority 
with the tax collectorsand prostitutes 
being saved more easily than the power- 
ful (21:23-27) ^ 

the killing of tjhe son of the ' land-owner 
(21:33-46); ^ 

the invitation to frde full-selved yes- 
.ponse in the parable. of the wedding 
feast (22:1-14); 

* rendering to God (not 'CaesaE)|pAiat is 
God's (22^:15-22); * ^ 

the resurrection and the God of thci "liv- 
ing" (22:2 3;-33); 

the id^tification of love for (Sod with 
love fc5: neighbor and it being the great- 
» es.t cojamandment (22:34-40) ^ # 

the iifdictment of the Pharisees for not 
living ^what they preach, putting heavy 
burdens on their fellow humans,^ their ; 
vanityi their lack of brotherhood (23:1- , 
12); 

tlTe changes of enslaving other persons, 
of prefering gold "aftd possessions to 
freedom, of neglecting justice, patience, 
faith, of being clean on t^ie outgide but 
full of extortion and 'inteinperance, of 
murdering the prophets (23:13-32); 

the Eschatological Discourse with its 
► emphasis upon false (Shrists, division, 
being hated by the world in Jesus' name, 
of tribulation (24:4-24); 

J 4 

the necessity for vigilance, intense 
conversion and conviction (25:1-30)? ^ 

the last judgment and the emphasis upon 
feeding the himgry, helping those who 
^ixst, aiding strangers, the naked^-™ - 
the sick, those in prison, the neglecvted 
persons (25:31-46); * , ' 

Jesus' betrayal (26:20); 

the s^rrest, the fxJLend-kiss, the open 
vulnerdbirity and- defenselessness, 
being buffeted and spat upon, Peter's de- 
nial out of fear (26:47-75).; 

mockery, foolishness, nakedness, being 
jested at for his. trust in God, of 
' desertion and the ultimate radical open- 
ness and vulnerability of the crucifixion 
(Chapter 27); / . ^ 

the 'victory of the resurrection ove;r death, 
fear with the promise to be always with 
those who believe, in him (Chapter 28). 



METJiboOLOGY 

^ \. These ideals have to be presented ( 
in an embodied way, through* the example 
at* contemporary persohs — alternative 
heroes/models. Book 7 ( Call to Liberty 
and Greatness ) of 'the Bible LlTe and ♦ • ^ 
^^irship series (allyn and Bacon, 1970) , 
presents the. models of Gandhi, Jonah, 
Teilhard de Chardih, Thomas More, Charles *^ 
De Foucauldy Bonhoeffej?, Jeremiah t*ather 
Daraien; and pthers. See also, listings 
under "Today '§ Peace-MaWsrs** andt •^Pxfophets. 
• I * 
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* 2. These ideals can really be ukder- 
stood only by doing thorn. Thus, the 
need tq provide action/service outlets 
for your students. See 'suggestions list-? 
ed under "Today's Peace-Makers" and LIVING 
JUSTICE AND PEACE, pp.3a$~38. 

3. These ideals can only be kept really 
alive in community. Thus, the need to ^ 
begin creating the experience of com- 
munity among your studdnts. See "Liv- 
ing Justice » and Peace;" pp.33i-40. 

4. These ideals will remain unreal un-- 
less the teacher himself/herself is trying 
to live them. The need, then, to begin to 
be a person of peaHe yourself. See "To- 
day's Peace-Makers" and LIVING JUSTICE 
AND PEACE, 

5. A good idea would be to start with 
some value clarification work-»to find how 

' niuch the stitdents mirror the culture. 
Then brainstorming on t):\e ways ih' which 
we reinforce the culture, even in our ^ 
schools . ' " 

6. There is a real need to help si:udents 
develop the resources to enable them tt? be 
different than others, than the culture. 
Being such a person yourself is a starter. 
Challenging the studepts to find and e- 
vdluate alternatives— presenting alter- 
natives as viable. See life-style sug- 
gestions in the units on WORLD HUNGER 
GLOBAL INTERDEPEND EKCE, and the whole of 
Part IV. 

7. Emphasize the forgiving love of Jes- 
us, that He stdys with us, no mattex: how 
far short of the ideal we fall. His ac-' » 
cepting love and message of "peace" to ' 
the Apostles in the barricaded room on 
Easter Sunday evening, afte^r they had 
deserted him only a few days earlier, is 

a powerful testimony of His forgiveness. 

8. See '^American Value System for met^-' 
ods tor getting at the cultute, as a con- 

f trast to the Gospel of Jbsus. 



C . RESOURCES/BIBLICXJRAPHY 

All listings under "Today's Peace-Makers" 
& "^American Value System". / 

John^Kavana^gh, S.J. , •"Christianity as 
Counter-culture," { avail aKTe- at our In- 
stiatute) is an elaboration of the ^outline 
aboye. ' »^ 

•The Gospel of the^ Culture o^d the Gosj^l 
of Jesus," a 60-minute tane (cassette) a- 
vailable at our Institutd^ presents the 
^basic message of this unit. 

Thomas Merton, Faith and Violence (rele- 
vant excerpts, available at our institute, 
outline the basic principles and values 
underlying Christian nonviolence, in con- 
trast with prevailing cultural VaJLues. 

»* , 
-James Douglass, Non-Violeftfe- Cross (New 
York: Macmillanr 1966} , examilies the 
essence of Christian and Gandhian non- 
violent, resistance and defend^ the pos- 
sibility of effejitive nonviolence. ^ 
, * ' 

. ftesistanqQ and Contemplation \New York^t 
• Doubleday, 1572) . Selected cnapteps 
available at our In st4.tute— explore the', 
value system out of which nonviolence * 



must flew. • 

James McGinnis, "Religious Communities, the 
American Conscience and Consciousness," 
avaipkble at our Institute, examined thcf 
Gospel--culture tensions in the qontext 
of what religious communities are being 
called to in the world. 



AMERICAN- VALUE SYSTEM 



A. GOALS and RELEVANCE 

1. In order to understand what rolc(s) 
we can play in working for pea'ce in our so- 
ciety, we need to understand the for'ces 
and values that shapq our society and us 
and that are working against us. We need 
to see the underlying systems (political, 
economic, social) that shape and are shaped 
by our American^ 

"2. To be nedTther overly critical or lau- 
datory, but/xo help students think criti- 
cally about the values that the culture 
presents. To proceed inductively , since 
the criticism should emerge trom the stu- 
dents themselves as much as |k)ssible. 



B. METHODOiiOGY (again, the emphasis in 
this topic is on induction) 

1. Find readings on the American hero ^ . 
ahd the American dream. Particularly ef- 
fective are The Bear CFauIknefT r ^Ba^bitt 
(Lewis) , and Autobiography of Benjamin ' 
Franklin . Brainstorm on TV^ovie "heroes " 
(see pp. 3::i3-*iH) . 

2. A good way to start such a section 
would be to have students write an essay 
on "What's Right with America" or "The 
American Dream," so that you don^t start 

by tearing down something precious In their- 
eyes. Ask about any difficulties in writ- 
^ ing such an essay. . ' 

3. Get at American culture. by ^Iresenting 
a different culture. Good In this regard 

Nomads of the Jungle , a 20rrtinute film 
from St. Louis Public Library, on a tribe 
in New Guinea* Brainstorm on "what makes 
America dif fejrent from, other countries/ 
cultures?" See suggestions' in units on 
"MulticiJltural Educati/tT^d "China," 
especially ethnocentri^m exercises, pp. 154 
>^ « ' ; ' . ^ 

4. See "Nation-Reality, Myth And Future" 
exercise •under "Patrioti^gm" , (pp. )and 
essay on "What Does It M6an* to Be an Amqr- 
icart"* (pp.:i56'-57) . 

'5. Examine the Federal budget for a clear 
picture of what the nation ^values. See en- 
closed f lyexy and the "National Classroom 
Budget" Exercise, pp. UJi^ . ^ 
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7. Take an issue like amnesty" and ask 
for opinions, ' but more importantly get at 
the values lindeiflyin^ the students* opin*- 
ions (see pp. llf}"!^ ) 

8. Use tel^evidion commercials, to sec 
_what values advertisers appea l to as [a 
statement about who we-are as- a people. 
See unit on "Propaganda and Advertising." 
S^e also CAUSfiS OF WAR, pp.ai3raM. ^ 

9. To accompany FaulIcneP s The Bear , use 
"Man the Hunter," a 5-minute slide pre- 
sentation prepared by Professor Larry ^ 
Baricevik, of St. lAuis University's 
Communications Department (535-3300, Ext. 
493). ^ 

10. "The Origins of American Values: The 
Puritan Ethic to Jesus Freaks," a film, 
strip and record, prepared by the Centex: 
for Humanities, Inc., 2 Holland Ave.., 
White Plains, NY 10602. 

* » 

11. Have students collect newspaper ar- 
ticles proclaiming good news for America, 
and analyze the meaning of "good" (the 
values, underlying the story) , to get at 
how we view ourselves and our country,. 
HavflT the students discuss the£r arti- 
cle acJua^sroa 11 groups emd select the most 
representative of American values. « 

12. "Budgets Stuff" 

Middle grade teacherslll Albert Mellen has 
written "Budgets 'n Stuff," a peace edu- 
cation unit on percent*^ It has about 115 
problems on percent,,plus 20 or so work 
sheets on budgets, discounts, and cotrmis- 
sions. The problems are not all peace- 
related. In fact, most of them dealsfwith 
class .purchase of tickets to a sports 
event, the paper boy's commission, news- 
paper advertised specials, and family bud- 
gets. However, there is an excellent unit 
on ^e National budgeted which makes the 
_ pojuit thojt ajiy, budget, must hav e p riorities 
and that we spend according to our priori- 
ties. Further, the unit ei>courages regu- 
lar newspaper reading. Finally, a pagev 
is devoted to social studies questions 
and activities for >the percent unit. The 
whole unit can be given to students to 
•*rork through at their own pace. It cov- 
ers 19 lessons. I think it is interesting 
and helpful supplementary material to have 
on hand ift your classrjoom. Send $3.00 
to Center ^or Teaching about Peace and 
War, .Wayne State University. 



Eugene Toland, Thomas Fen ton and Lawrence 
McCulloch, "World Justice and Peace: A 
Radical ^tkalysis»for American Christian's,** 
Maryknoll,^?4^0 Charles St., Hingham, Mass. 
02043. A ID-page critique of the myths 
of capitalismprwith an extensive biblio- , 
graphy. Also in Education for Justice 
(Orbis Press, 197571 ~' 

Philip Slater, The Pursuit of Loneliness: 
American Cultare at the Breaking Point 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1970). Heavy, but 
a good emalysis of the value system under- 
lying capitalist country. 

Dick Gregory," No More Lies: The Myth and 
the Reality of American History (NY: Har- 
per & Row,Jl971) . 

The writings of Theodore Roszak, Robert 
Heilbroner, Herbert Marcuse, and othors/f 



Science fiction is another creative way^ 
of getting at American values. The works 
of Arthur C. Cl«irk^ iparticul.arly Child- 
hopd's gnd ) , Heinlein, and others (see 
BIBLIOGRAPHY on "PEACE IS POSSIBLE"). 

The writings and cartoons of Art Buchwald 
and Jules Pfeiffer are another creative . 
was of exploring American values. 

For a Sbate Department view of the his- 
tory of U.S. foreign policy, a view that 
is sometimes critical, see 3 films: "An 
Age of Revolutions" (the American Revolu- 
tion through the' Monroe Doctrine — 16 mm/ 
color, 31 minutes); "Youth to Maturity" 
(from Manifest Destiny to World War I), 
and "The Reluctant World Power" (from 
WorJLd War 1 through World War II) . Ren- 
tal free, by writing Department of State 
Film Libra4^ (Atjt'n: Miss Nancy Mead, 
Films Officer), Room 4831, Washington, 
D.C. 20520. 



For more information of the federal bud- 
get, write SANE, 318 Massachusetts Ave. , 
NW, Washihgl:on, D.C. Tor the budge 
self, write for "Special Analyses, Bud^jet 
of the U.S. Government, Fiscal Year, X977, 
US Government Printing OjEiice, Washington, 

D.C. y 



D. othIr resources/biblioqrapjS 

^Richard Westley, ."Christian vs. American," 
* 30 -m invite tai>e produced by the Thomas More 
Association (180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
;.I11. 60ff01)'aad available for borrowing 
* at our Institute. Exceaient on bre^^king 
down American Myths. 

Leona^rd Hoffman, "American Value System" 
45-minute tape available for b6rrowing at 
our Institute, that analyzes historically 
the development of U.S. values outlined 
above. 

As Others See Us^: Internatioh^ Viewp 
of American HXStory (Houghton Mar^tlln, 
id 69 J . The- major events in U.S. histdry 
as described in high sphool tex^s. of other 
countries, some friendly to the U.S. and 
others not. *' ♦ - a 
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CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM. 
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GOALS and REiyeVANCE 

!♦ Beace is often bon&idered "un- 
patriotiCr** as is ctvil disobedience, 
conscientious objection, the United Na- ^ 
tionsr judging your country to be in an 
"unjust" war. Before being able to talk 
rationally about any of these topics, it 
is necessary to make sure that students 
realise that they are not necessarily in- 
compatible with patriotism properly un- 
derstood. 

2. To puncture the myths of p^itriot- 
ism as a "love it or leave it" atti- 
tude and to see patriotism more in terms 
of devotion to the ideals 0f one's coun- 
try. 

.3. To bc^in to come to grips with the 
tension between one's national identity 
and loyalty and one's global and Christ- 
ian identity and loyalty. To understand 
just what are the duties of a Christian 
citizen. » 



CONTENT (Available in essay form, en- 
titled ."Christian Patriotism," by James 
McGinnis and for 25C from our Institute) 

1. Christian perspective: our first 
loves must be God £uid the whole human 
family. God Himself has said to us that 
we can hardly love God if we do not also 
embrace the whole of God's family. 
"Human community" and "human solidarity^" 
eire the categorJLes of the Christian. In 
i^ts Pastoral Constitution, The Church in ^ 
the Modern World , Vatican Council II pro- 
claimed the norm of human activity; "that 
in accordnvith the divine plan and will, 
it should harmonize with the genuine good 
of the -human xace^** Ci35J Thia* norm, ap- 
plies to citizens and countries, "as well^ 
as to private individuals, for the docu- 
ment further \lab02rates: 

"Citizens 3hQald develop a generous and 
loyal devSti^n to their country, but 
without, £uiy narrowing of mind. In other 
words, they must always look simultane- 
ously to the welfare of the v^ole human . 
family, which is tied together by the 
mfuiifold bonds linking races, peoples 
cind nations-. (#75)" 

See "Catholic Teaching on Social Justice," 
pp.S3^-H4. See also the last paragraphs 
of 'Julius Nyerere's "Communitarian So- * 
cialism," p.S8 , for a similar universal- 
ist view pf patriotism. 

2. Three views as to whether ^-a Chris- 
tian can be a patriot: 

a. Yes: "Render to Caesar..." meems 
yielding to the State in temporal/po- 
litical matters, 'i^ / 

b. No: National self-interest is ne- 
cessarily exclusive of the ihterests of 
the whole humam 'community ,^ necessaril^f 
selfish. The nation-state ..system must go. 

c» Yes, if: If patriotism is seen 
as- devotion to the ideals of one's coun- 
try (vs. its ever^, poli^cy, ^nai^y-of which 
are immoral) and those ideals^ are Tronsis- 
tent with the best, interests of .the whole 
human community. 



3. TJie meaning of "love" and "country," 
since patriotism is usually defined as 
love ,o^ one's couijtry. _ * . 

a. Love means constructive criticism, 
working for improvemehf, and can never/ 
mean the blindness of "^love it or le^e 
it." ^ 



b. Country as national ideals vs. 
national realities/policies (of ten) < 
as people vs. political leaders; as 
realities vs. 9ymbols (some people are 
more concerned about such symbols as a 
flag than they are aboujt v^at those s^- ' 
bols stand fori • 

4 . Implications 

*^a^*Laws are^eifnt to protect and pro- 
mote values, and the values take prece- 
dence over the laws. Thus, civil dis- 
obedience can aften be seen as fidelity 
to one's country. ^ 

b. It is the individual ChristiaJj^, 
forming his convenience as best he c«nt, 
who must judge whether one's country's 
practice or law ih a'^iven situation 
ifs inconsistent with #ts ideals. 

c. In doubtful situations, it seems 
more consistent with self-interested 
character of national decisions to re- 
quire the State to "prove" its case 
before participa.ting, if the matter is 
of serious moral consequence. (See 
Reinhold ^iebuhr in Moral Man and I^n - 
moral Society , for an analysis of indi- 
vidual ,altrulsm and national self-in- 
terest) • 



5. The responsibilities of Christian 
Ltizeji? 
Peac6," pp. 



citizenship (see "Living Justice and ' /T 
.34(-H3) ' 
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a; Love/service, but realizing that 
there are many forms of service. Thor- 
eau's essay on "Civil Disobedience," 
identifies V forms of service: 

• "The ma^s of men serve the State thus, 
not as men painly, .but as machines, with 
their bodies. THfcy are the standing army, 
and the militia, jailers, constables, 
posse comitatus , etc. In most cases • 
there is no free exercise whatever of the 
judgment or of the moral sense.' ...Others, 
^s most^ legislators^ politicians,, JLawyers, 
ministers, axicTTrfr^Aijeholders, serve the 
State chiefly with ttefir heads ^ and, as 
they rarely make any mortal distinctions, 
they are as likely to servb^the devil, 
without intending it, asGoow A very 
vew, as heroes, patriots, martyrs, re- 
former^ in the great sense, and men, serve 
the State with their consciences also, and 
necessarily resist it for the most part; 
and they are commonly treated by it* as 
enemies. " 

D^iel Ellsberg, called by some a Benedifit 
Arnold, is a perfect illustration of a 
man who has moved from Thoreau's second 
level of service to the third level. 

b. Obedience, but intelligent ob^di- 
•ence, respecting the values/ideals 
one'.s country ^ver practices/lawA, when. 
the two are not in , accords 
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c. Support (taxes and otherwise) of 
orte's country, but on a selective basis, 
again depending on what one is supporting. 

6. Other <[uestions ^ 

a. In distinguishing between \he ideals 
and the practices of one*s counti^y, who 
knows enough to 3u<ige when the practices 
fall short of or hurt the Ideals? 

b. Does patriotism mean trusting the 
3\3dgment of one's political leaders in 
political matters at all times? in moral 
matters as well? 

c. Do ^the judgments at Nuremberg^ apply 
to American Christians as well as to Ger- 
man Christians and do they have any impli- 
cations for the discussion of patriotism? 

d. What does "Render to Caesar..." 
imply? 

' o. Are granting "ainnesti^, selective 
payment of taxes, civil disobedience, un- 
patriotic? See amnesty essay, pp. I7?*7*?. 
« 

f. If It IS unpatriotic to desecrate 
the flag, isn*t it more unpAtriot|.c^ to de- 
secrate the country, for which the flag is 
only a. symbol, through such things as pol- 
lution, the waste of defense contracts,^ 
fraud, denial pf civil rights? ^ 

g. What are the limits of "obedience"? 



METHODOLOGY • ' 

1. Have the students write an essay be- 
ifore the class on "WhSlfDoes It Mean to 

Be an American?" (See attached es^ay)..' 

^ 

2. See activities on nationalism as it 
relates to war, pp. . 

3. Visualize ypur Nition (Reprinted with 
the permission *of Global Awarer\ess Program 
and the Maryknoll- Fathers. ) ^ 

^ ' * • - 

a. The Developer draws the five dot 

diagrams listed below either on a black- 
board, on she<^ wliich can.be distribute^d 
to the'^parUp.cip^ts, or on' large cards 



^idh may b 
( ] in tlve^^^oew. 
^ y^^led. A, B, 



fsily displayed to everyone 
£dch^di<kgram should be la- 
C, D, and E. 
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b. The Develbper says: 

"Look at these five drawings. • They jjpp- 
resent five different peoples' view of 
the UNITED STATES. Look at ail five of 
the dotted diagrams^and pick one dotted 
picture from the five which best expres- 
ses the way*you see the United States 
today . " . ^ 

c. The Developer allows the parti- 
cipants time to think and choose one 

of the five dot diagrams. He then asks 
for a volunteer to give thd class his 
view. ^ The -Developer would ask him why 
he picked this particular view an'd to 
describe a situation which gives the 
class a concrete example of what he is 
talking about. 

. The Developer would ask* the other 
participants if any of them picked the 
same/ dotted diagram as that being dis- 
cussed. If there are other people who 
picked i\ti, he would ask them what the 
diagram ipeant to them and why. Eventu- 
ally, an issue may arise and some of 
the following <]ue3tions may be helpful: 

Do you see this particular .situation in 
wour life? 

(Does it affect only a few members of our 
^society? 

Deos it affect other problems in our so- 
ciety? 

What would you say. are the maj<^ things 
effecting this issue? \ -v % 

e. After discussion has developed on 
one particular diagram, the DeveiopST ^ 

oves on to another- diagram. He should , * 
find, of all ' the diagrams, which one 
most of the participants have selected, 
and deal with that one first. The folr 
lowing breakdown tan help the Developer 
understand the diagrams: _ ^ 

(1) Polarity, complete division 

(2) Separate groups with a few peo- 
ple in communication 

(3) Everyone together j % >^ 

(4) Everyone equidiatant-conformity 

(5) Gtoup that hangs together but* 
wjjth a number of people on the margin * 

f. Having fully discussed the^way ' 
the participants view the United States, 
Aow, the Developer introduces the fol- 
lowing: 

"We have looked at the United States at 
it is now. How about tomorrow. Look aC 
the five dotted diagrams again. Which 
diagram expresses best for you what the 7 
country cafi be?" 
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g. Allow everyone enough time to i^ok 
a picture^ and then begin the .|ame type 
of questioning as in steps three to five. 
However, questions that are directed to 
improving and changing. society are intro- ' 
duced into the conversation. 

How can you improve- Our country so that 
our view ^lay^come true? 
an you give me concrete situations wheVe 
e are improving our country? 

'4. Ranking •/ < 

Rank the following Americans on a "pa^rir 
Jytlc scale from "very patriotic" to^-^some- 



what patriotic,** or '*not patriotic at all.^ 

Contemporary List 

'Ralph Nader 
J, Edgar Hoover 

Richard Kixon . ' ' 

Fc. Daniel Berrigan ^ 
Cesar Chavez ^ 
Gen. William Westmoreland 
•George Wallace' 

Malcoljn X . - ^ I , 

Dorothy "^ay .'-^ 
John Wayne . . 

Daniel Ellsborg 
William Calley 

Nelson RockefQller ^ < 

Historical List 

Henry David Thoreau > 

Thomas Paine 

Chief Sitting 3ull " 

Gen. George Custer * ^ 

Andrew Carnegie 

Gen. Robert E. ,Lee «• 
Susan B. Anthony 
Andrew Jackson 
Frederick' Douglas, 
f 

Substitute persons more familiar to stu- 
dents, 1^ you wish, depending on when you 
do such a list« 

'Have students identify those characteris- 
tics common to all falling ^in *their "very 
patriotic" and "not patriotic at all" » 

' column^, and haye them begin to work out 
an understanding of what^ it means to be 
a patriot from these cbmmon characteris- ' 
tics.* 

« 

* • 
do this ejtercise^ at the beginning of the 
section on patriotism and then repeat it 
at 4:h«^.end, c^paring the two rankings. 
Have the students- ejc^lain if and why 
t^e"y made any clfanges. 



(frnZR RESOUBCES/BIBLIOGRAPHY 

► Reinhold Niebuhr,\ Mot'al *Man and immoral 
Society , pp. 91ff, discusses how indi- 
vidUcLi selflessness and dedication are' 
trai\sformed by society to' self-serving 
ends, ^xttx war-time as the prime example. 



John»Tracy Ellis, "American Catholics and 
Peace: An .Historical Sketch," i,3 a 20- 
page essay in which the struggle of Amer- 
ican Catholics to be accepted as fully 
"American" is explained and the* results 
\of haying to Jlprove themselves" as loyaX 
when questionable wats were being fought. 

Henry David ThprgA^ "Civil Disobedi<aice, 
in Pgter Mayer, edf , The Pacifist Co nsci- 
ence (Chicago: Regnery * Co. ,1971) , is 
his classic statement about true servants 
of their country being those who chall- 
enge it to ^become more moral , 

toward Zinn, Disobedience and Demo cracy; 
' 9 Fallacies in Law and Order (New Vor]c; 
Vintagq, i^ta) is a rebuttal to Abe For- 
tas. Concerning Dissent and Civil Diso- 
bedience (New York: Signet, l^fift), on a 
rtumber of points (see pp. ), among 

thoiii the necessity of radical challenges 
to the "system"— these are the real pat- 
riots. * 

John Sheerin, Peace, war and th<^ Yo ung 

Catholic , pp. 95-^8, is a discussion of 
the' aberation that^ he calls "super- 
patriotism," in the context of the abso-* 
luj:e sovereignty;^ God in the life 'of 
b61ievers. ^ 

William Nesbitt; Teaching About War and 
t^ar 'Preventioi^. pp. 4Sff, discusses na- 
. tionalism and. patriotism in relation to 
the pauses ol^ wdr. 

Mich^ael Harrington and Quentin OUade, in 
Jamqs Finn; ed., Confl4gte<of Loyalties: ' 
The Case for Selective^ Conscientious 
Objection , tor a discussion of select ive 
t^x payment and other such action as 
part of a patriotism that is compatible 
with. Christianity. 

Theodore Lentz, Humatriotism (Peace Re- 
search Iiabortitoxjr"te5r3an~Boaita, JBt.* 
Louis,- Mo.^ 63105) ia>a 1976" publication in 
, wh-ich tfie concept and life-style of glo- 
bal' citizenship is explored, partially 
•through responses* t:p questionnaires on 
where people in the U.S. are on the tjues- 
tion of >globaV interdependence. 



REFLECTIONS Crf BEING AN AMERICAN 

I am an American, i pay t&xe* (moir of them, anyway)^ I vote. .1 served in the 
U. S. Anrt^v .National Guard. I own stock in^Awericaa^corporations. I got goose-bumps 
a few years ago when the National Anth%m was 'played at a .Rus^ian-Airterigan track itieet. 
I rftill getlgo98e-i?vmps at certain xna^phing songs. I've been to many Fourth of JUly 
celebrations. I even "went iihrough proper cljannels** when I ob3ected to war. I own 
property, a house, and ,Uve in a middle-class sujjurban neighborhood. I carry several 
credit cards; have bccastowtHy eaten in ^f anicy restaurants, lovb to watch fobtball, ^ 
take a vacation, go to ^hulrdi. I am an America^,. So are inost of you and mafciy of us 
^re. bothered by thi8."^vaiK? wTat 4Des it really mean to be aA American? 

Among other things, '-being an American caii mean at least three levels of existence, 
one negative, one neutral^ and the third positive. D^.the negative. sAde, being an 
American means American Expx?esji O^'ravel Cards and the wasteful restaurants, hotels, 
resorts that cater to the dollar around fhe world. It means exploiting others so . 
that the American economy can.continue t9 expand.,. It means suppressing those who 
resist this exploitation, whether it be done by, Ws .sales to .military regimes, 
counter-revolutionary moves in the Thiid Worfd, or surveillance and harassment at 
home. It means welcoming tl^se political refugees who see America as a haveri for the » 
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privileged position that was being taVen away from thoH^^by the poor in their own 
country. It mans controlling peoples' lives, through ^vertising, through the 
draft, through education as training youth to f^ into pre-determined niches in 
society. It means worshipping the future, cultivating youUi and forgetting them 
when t))ey grow old and. cease to be productive. It means supper -competition where 
those ^6 don't malce It don*t deserve to. it means nothing but fnistration and 

harassment for those who stay and fight to change all this. 

^ • \ ^ # 

For many others, being an American is more of a neutral term. That is, 
"American* designates only a certain geographical locatioii with the accompanying 
attitude of "in America but not of America." This attitude in5>lies several. things. 
First, it recognizes the serious problems and evils of this country. But it also 
recognizes that these evils exist elsewhere tbo and that there is no escaping situa- 
tions where radical social change is imperative. Secondly, it implies a very pragmatic 
coiVsideration. A person will bo most effective in bringing about social change ii^ 
areas with whichJtio is familiar. Outsiders often don't really Icnow the "territory,* 
the forces withijithe conminity/socioty for either good or. evil. It generally takes 
time, both to get into 'a situation in any understanding and influential way, and to 
bring about any lasting change. Concerned people must hh long on perseverance. 
Despair comes easy. Thirdly, a person often works best whore he is **most at home." 
This doesn't mean that this second kind of American is comfortable with that's 
wrong. It merely, means that a familiar culture, surroundings, people, etc., enable 
many people to focus more closely on^the issues. Here, however, a qualification must 
be made. All of us recognized the necessity of "getting it together** for ourselves 
and that, if living in America meant that a person could not be the person ^e wanted 
,to be, it might well be better to seek life and not just existence elsewhere. 

V ' ^ 

The third usage of being an American is a positiv.e one, but hero there aris 
generally more questions and doubts than answers* "All men are cheated equal... 

"Life, liberty, -and the pursuit of happiness " "The lajid/of the firee...." ^ "The 

last best hope...." "Of the^pedple, for the people, and by the<^eqplre. . . . " Are these 
ideals dead? Z have written that^ patriotism is a good* when it is understood as 
"devotion ^o the ideals of one's country" (rather than to its ev^ry policy)', i have 
often quoted Pr. Dan B'errigan to this effect, as he answers the following question 
^ raised by James '^inn (in Protest ? Jacif-ism and Politics ) x , ^ 

* "One more question. Do you think that with enough imafejination tJ^ U.S.\could 

find Uays of pfo^tecting its interests without resoijting to warr ^ 

"Ah, r\ow we're really talkipgl My answer would Jt)o an^ unqualified yes. I ^ 
belijfive that will all my heart., That.|s the kind of credo I* can' still give to 
the American RevoJLution as continuing^ viable, ahd experimental in the. world 4 
And your question also Ale« at the heart of my protest. .1 protestn)ecause I 
Am an American * and because*! see in this war or other points of violence today 
the ^defeat and destruction of that which we had to offer the world and that 
' which we had to oifer our own continuing growth. -Which is to say, the expor- 
. '* tatiori, the internaiiionalization, of the American experience." 

Dan wrote this several years ^ago ait^.many wonder whether Jie hasn't in fact des- 
paired and concluded that these ideals are dead. He all ask this question, but most 
of us f»el there is something here worth saving, worth fighting for- -and hot just the 
people here. All isn't lost yet, though the more ^at we cqnclxide theft a\l is lost, 
the .more it's true— a self-fulfilling prophecy. For some, too, it can be a comfort- 
able ^accuse not to keep plugging away. Moreover, the irreversibility of evil runs 

• contrary to th^Christian^^ncept of us as redeemable and the Gandhian (and Christian) 
concent of out aecp-seated openness to truth and the coxtmon goo<3, though covered 'oyer . 

^wdth jMiyers of fear, insecurity, mistrvst, selfishness, and ignorance, an4 with 
centuries of violence, nationalism, et9. » * . » 

There are thousands of people in t^e U.S. pressing for peaee, for welfare rights, 
for radical changes in our judicial/penal system, for care of the environment. There' 
are millions of others .who aren'Jt. But here are unknown numbers vho can be mobilized . 
around those who keep pluggjjig a\iay, wfo offer opportunities for others to jolp in 
the struggle and who servo as th»* necessary support for those whp are afraid. There 
is one thought that keeps troublirig me. Because of America's massive power an<3* influ- 
ence around the world, how wide would be the repercussionh of whatever chang* we 
might be able to effect? There is hope, if.#.. 
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b.-4the christian and war 



HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT yOP 'CHRISTIAN^ AT^TUDES 
TOWARDS PEACE ^ND WABj -'^ 



JUST-WAR THEORY, r 
i-N0NVI0L9NCE (PACIFISM) 
WAR. ANI> MILITARY SERVICE 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOBMENT OF CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES . 
TOWARD PEACE AND WAll'' 



GOALS and RELEVANCE ' ' ^ 



1. Historical overview is necessary to urjiderstand the current just 
war/pacifism spectrum of-oplnion within the cfiurch.. The progress 'that 
has becuirred since the Crus^ades should produce a sense of hopefullness. 

It is important to have s^me understanding of the record of the church 
regarding; its fidelity to and interpretation of the tieachings of 'Jesus 
in order to foully appreciate the'' progress of recent times. ' 'i 

3. This helps the student- realize that* his oWh decisions relating to 
peace' and war are big ones. On,es which even the church has had difficulty 
in making. .In realizing thfe cotnj^lexity of the issue(s), the student should 
also realize that be/she is a pat^C of history. ' ^ ' * 

4. It is extremely impar^tant that students realiz^ that there are 
alternative^ to saying yes to.wkr and that the Church h^s not in fact 
always identified v<lth war. ' - * . 

CONTENT • ^ , 'K ^ ^ 



1. Early Church Pacifism gospel ^purity , a people ^P^^t. 

* a.) New Testament (KH") i " . 

' 1.) Jesus talks of peace* ^ ' 

• , war' is used only as an apocalyptiic Image / 
war is to beofought only against the k|ngdom of SaCan 

2. ) Paul — peace is a gift of God 

3. ) Throughout NT emphasis Is on Inner conversion; p6ace flqws 

from the inside out;' the role of the Chrfstlan l^ to live In ♦ 
peace; no conceVn for the social order* Christians did not 
participate in the political scTene. 

• b.) Immediate post NT period up to 170 A.D^ ^. 

Ir)* Continuation of NT teaching; emphasis on the one to one relAtipn 
to the neighbor. ^^ . I 

2.) No mention of the rble of the^ Christian vls-a-^vls the' ml,lltary; 
probably not addressed because not a probl^em; Christian^ did 
not participate, . 

c.) Period from 170 A.D. to. 313 A.D. ' 

* 1.) Christians Increased In number. They began to be criticized for 
. ^ ^ their lack of participation in the mllltar^j. Celsus, a pagan 
wrote: If all m^n. §cted as you do the empire would fal|. 
into hands 6f barbarians (Orlgen, Against Cfelsus » vol*. 4 of 
^' the Ante-Nloene* Chrlstlah library) Important: Christians are 
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rebuked for their lack of responsibility for. the state. Orlgen 
answered this charge by saying that Christians hel-p the kings by 
> ^ praying rather than by flgtjting.^ Important: Orlgen accepts the 

* / notion of Christian responsibility for the state. (244 A^D.) 

2.) -By the end "of the thlrd^ century military service was being condoned * 
\ by some Christians. The justification was that the duty of defend- 

^ ' in'g the good belongs to ^he good man. Lactantius (304, A. 6.) takes 

. issue with this justification. He says that the motive for war is ^ * 
" , rarely defense of the good but usually . the extension of territoryl . 
. and power. ( The Divine" Ins>titutes . ^ book 6 in ,the' Ante-Nlcene 
* Christian library) Important: Christl^p service in the military 
Is debated. It's inappro'^priateness is ncK longer taken for granted. 
^ .. . *° * . . ^ * 

2. , Fus^ion of the Church ai>d the' Homan .Empiric' / *• ' 

• a.) Constantlrie and the ensuing politican/religious climate. 

1. ) 313*-- edict granting religious freedom to Chi'istians. 

2. ) Constantine baptized on death bed. ^ ^ 

3. ) Results: new sens4 of unity between pharch and empire 

new self identity foK the Christian he^belong^d to the 
empire I 1 ' 

4. ) Above themes in writings of thV time ' * 

a. ) Eusebius Church Histary, -325 A,D,'; God is re^ferred to as the 

friend, protector, and guardian cjf Constantine; Orations on ' 
, Constantine ; the ideal of New Testaqient harmony and concord 

. is realized by this* partnership of the Roman Empire^ and the*' 
Christian Religion. 

b. X Jerome' (latter half 4th century) -- the Pax-Romana. is the 

^ realization of the hope^for peacfe expressed in the Old and. 

/ New Testament. - * ' * ^ ' /- 

f 5.) Further results: * / 

• ' ^ ' ' \ ' ^ 

a. ) Service to the empire came to be identified with service to. Goi; ^ 

b. ) By the 5t^. century under Theodosius I those polluted by. pagan • 

^* rit/es were not allowejd in the army; only Christians could servey. 

• 6j) Yet, there were exceptions: 'Martin of Tours '(3rd quarter of the 4th 
century) was the son of a vetran and therefore obliged to serve 
in the army; stayed in unt|.l forced into battle, then refused^ to 
' o ^ fight; faced barbarian foes without arms^and won them over; he 

- was allowed to resign. ' . , 

7.) Pacifistft^ was coming to be seen as the vocation of the nionks; N.B. 
movement from the Chf isti^an^'as a people ap0rt t© the monks as a 
people apart. Same, basic notion ot, pacifism; difference lies* in the • 

^ role of the Christiaa,Hi-thin'' the empire. . • - , , > 

\ ' - ' - * . . . . ' ^ * 

^ b.) The Jus^ t^ar Theory within Christianity its basis: wofldly wisdom rathfer - , 

than Gospel purity. ' , * ^ " * * 

^ • • 1,) Ambrose (end of the 4th cen'toBy) \ . / 

\ a.) d^efense of the empire = defense of Christianit^y ; the barbaiiatx 

enemies were often Arians. 

b. ) conditions of war: its conduct must be just;^ the suppliant is to 

be spared good fai-th . should be oVse^rved with the enemy^ ^ 

c. ) war could-he_justif led from the Old Testament. 

Q d.O pacifism should be practiced in the private sphere! 'one man should ^ 

^R](]]" not harm another, an^ in the clearical* sphere: clergy should not > ?l 

PBBQB fight in the army. ' ' ^. , 



... • • 2^5 

2.) Aufeuetlne early 5th 'century 

a.) Christian perfection Is not possible on earth; therefore, peace 
* ^ ts ^ot^posslble on earth. . 

/ b») the Christian empire ^s just; theriBfore, It should be ^efendedi 
c.) further conditions of the just^^war : ' just Intent; dl"Sposlt;lon of* 
^Christian love; shpuld be waged under proper authorities. 

Church In the Middle Ages* ' o ' • 

a. ) Breakdown^'of just war pra9tj.ce ^ . ^ ^ 

1. ) Breakdown of gevernment 

2. ) Clergy and prince 7- one and the same person cle«gy In wars^ 

3. ) Church tried to limit war: Peace of God and Truc^e of God; problem of 

. • ^enforcing these led to further use of armies. j 

b. ) The Crusade^? wars conducted under the ausjiices of^ the Church for a 

holy (rather'than just) cause. - , , • 

^1.) No trace of the Augustinian sptrit of love * > ' 

2. ) Just conduct not observed * ' ^ 

3. ) Religious orders formed for battle: Templars, Hospitalers, Knights 

of St* John. . ' ^ 

4. ) Spifit'of religious fervor rather than of worldly wTsdom. 

c. ) Reinstatement of* just war theory 13th century St. Thomas Aquinas 

^added notion that the gpod accomplished must' outweigh the evil dbne. 



Reformation — recapitulation" of the three positions 
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a. ) Luther just war theory ^ ' ^ , . ^ , 

b. ) Calvin spirit of the crusade concept of the religious <iommonwhalth 

c. ) Anabaptists tetura to the early Church position of pacifism — Christians^ 

were to. be a people apart — no involvement in political life. . 1 

d. ) A new strain the Quakers pacifism combined with active political • 

working for ^eace, _ ; 

» - ^ , / , 

Jhe Churches of the United States o - ; , * 

a. ), Spokesmen for pacifism ^ * , 
^ ^1.) Adin Ballou ^- leader of the Nev> Ehglan'd NonrReslstance Society 

^1838 gospel purity no invol^ment in^poiiticB. ' • , 

^.2*) William ELlery Channing 19^th century New En^laad preacher pacifist 
* ' who believed that Christians should parti'clpatfe In the affairs of State. 
3.) A-.J.,Huste — World War. I Dutch Reformed pastoi: spolesmani for the 
pacifist conscience; ^ ! * 

b. ) Record of leading Roman Catholic bishopa regarding attitude^oward var: ^ 

1.) Hohn Carroll supported Revolutioktary War *and t/ar of 
^ 2.) John Hughes suppbrted Mex4.can-4nierlcaa War extolle<| Catholics 

for being willing to fight even against 'their fellow Catholics in.Mexlco< 
3.)- John Ireland ^supported Spanish-American War; opposed pacifists of^ time. 
* 4.) James Gibbons led Americaji bishops to, be the first group of religious 
leaders ,to pledge its suppoi;t for >Jor.ld War li . - . ^ 

5») Francis Spellmap.-- compared the dying 'qp Idler of World War if to the . ^ 
* .dying Christ; during the Koyean War saw the communists as the present 
day manifestation of the powers * of darkness;. . ^/ , 

c. ) ?a9^ 10 ye^r3. change in attltndlfs of Roman Cathojlc leaders toward war. 

^ See SuppUment to this unlt.> ^ ^ - ^ ^' 
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MEpODOLOGY * ' 

I I. 

1.' "On Trial: ''An American War (JUst- War vs, 
unit on 'Must War Theory" , 



Spanish-American War)". See 



2. Trial of a 'person claiming to be a selective conscientious objectjpi:-pr-a 
conscientious objector who has just' committed, an act of civil disobedience 
or some similar*'of fense". (Jt would' be good to firi|d such a person in your, 
community and ask him;i:p be present). The charge: In general, failtirfi to 
fulfill one^s political responsibilit^ies as s. citizen/ - . ' ' ' 

Witnesses -^f or defense and prosecution: ' • . 



a. 



1. ) an early Christian, perhaps Origan 

2. ) St. Augustine * 

* 3.) Bernard ^of Clairvaux • 
4.) a contemporary pgx:ifi5t 

b. Opening statements 



After the defendant describes his action tOc the cour,t (class), each of the 
witnesses should^ read an opening statement" (representing a selection from 
their writings on peace/war. See Albert Marrin, War and the Christian Con - v 
-science. pp\ 30-35 for Origen; pp. 52-67 fpr Augustine ; pp. .78-83 for Bernard. 
The statement of the Catonsville Nine -- see' unit on "Civil Disobedience" -- 
could be used for the ^contemporary pacifist). 

k. ^Lawyers (the teacher, pre/ferabl^,^ unle'ss sj:u*ent(s') are exceptionally 
shart) would then cuoss-examine tpe witnesses , getting them to elaborate on the 
histbrica|l position they represent. Students In the class 'should also be able 
to cfAiestion t^k witnesses , and the teacher should be prepared to htlp answer 
the questions^. 

d. /some students could be reporters. or editors ' ftom loc^l papers writing 
tfbout the trial; or TV news commentators. . ' 



e./ The defendant, If time allbws, should comtttent on the adequacy or. Inad- 
equacy/of the positions oyE each wltneiss '&nd why. _ , > 



3# 'HiAnan ''Ttme-Llne" 



'Give feacb student a concise description of the position of the Church on peace/ 
war iM his tlnle period. * ks\ the studedts to research *that period eftough that ' 
they /can perhaps make rostumes and fompose ^ "ditty" Representing their position 
(e.g/', '*Peace with honor, that's our cryj v-l-c-t-o-r - y..*') Have th 
«ntlte room build an unfolding }:lme-llne. In costdme; presenting thelr^dltty 
Then build on the attention you can give to Individuals to elaborate ojj the sit- 
uation In each period. Ask the students If they recognize recurring slmllarltle 
to the position they represent.' ' • , 
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4. / Panel on the varieties of -pacifism V • " - ^ 

/ ■ . ^ * 

/. / * V * ^ 

Iff a separate session Is held on jusb^war theory, arid tlmo permllis', It 'would be 

gobd to h§ve a separate session on j/h^ varieties of paciflj^m within tile Church's** 
hijstory. A* panel representing such^persoiisygrqUps as 16th centniy Anabaptists, 
akers (and A.J. Muste), Aiil'n Ballou (absolute pacifist)*, Albert S<ihw^tz'er, 
e MennonltQB, Unitarians (perhaps W.E. Cbannlng), Gordon Zahp, Thoreau^ , Martin* 
ther King, Dorothy Day, ''carMAnal Gushing, pef)^Q John XXIII, 'Dan and Phil Berrlgan. 



RESOURCES/lIBLiOGRAPHY • ' ^ 



the Pearb ^nd the Seed'^ lBoston: Alj!yh "aiid Baeon, Inc., 1971) is' an ^exceTl-eAt' ; 
sei 

^CdjEfee^ 'Bre^ik!' (pp. '30f f) Chtrstians and the military 
•^'eaWy Chiircj).. ' , - , 

Sook.li'-- 'From Sw^inpB to.GQlden Meadows" .(PP- 12ff) The .Knights Templar' 
and St, Bernard of . CXattvaux, 



^rles for elementary and junior hl^gh prese'nt.ing short, generally biographical ^ 
aadings on"^ persons jrepisfesenting.fdeas.: - ' . , 

' BooR I 'CdjEfee- 'Bre^ikV (pp. '30f f) Chtrstians and the military in the 



•. <Book^ri 'The Ctasadea: Hply .War*' (pp. A6fO. * . * ^ 

Book'^III ""Sirpplement/The An^e.rlcan Scepe'^ (pp. A4ff) 

Book III^-ti Tor God and Country'" (pp. 46ff) C^hllcs, as^a minority," 
. . ' needing to, prove their patriotism/ 
^/ Book Ili%-^"A"'CkthoUc Cliaplain.wlth. the Union Army" (pfp^ A8ff) 

\„Book>iy. *'A/iCh*ristiari Protest" (pp'. lAff) — s^tary of the Austrian con-; 
. ' ■ scientlous objector , Franz fjagerstatter, killed by Hitler. 

^ , BobkJV "No >lo're. War: War Ne'vea^ Agalal'* (pp. 36ff) Popp'Paui VI at. 
^ * ' "\ , . 'the-tJnlted Nations. . " • " ^ , ' : ^ 

Write Sr. Helen Garvey, Worlifl, Without \!far Council, fiirkeley, for 
a critjLque of .this series* It is ^also printed in our Stratecry 
Guid^ For .'Sahbois And Schobl. -Systems J($3 fc6e) ' ' - 



\ 



V. • . 

"War anji the Christian Conscience" flimstrlp produced by the Thomas KUse Cb. 



I 



Albert Marrln, War and theChrlstlan Conscience (Chicago: Menry Regneity,. 1971) , 



Pamphlets for students and teachers ; ' \ ' . * ' / 

Joseph Fahey, Peace, War and the' Christian Conscience (The Christophers, 12 fi. 48th 
St., New York 10017). * • • . 



Patrick McDermott, . Christian Tradltton and Peacemaking Today , (Division on World, 
Justice and Peape, USCC). ' • ^ » ^ 

* • » . * 
John Trdcy Ellls^ American Catholics and Peace (Division on World Justice and 

./Peace)*-- also available as one of many essays In The Family of Nations 
(Hunglngton, Indiana, Ou^ Sunday Visitor , .1969) . . 

For student reading; * , - 

• \" - " . , 

•Timothy McCatthy, War? (Winona, Minn.: St. Mary*s College Press, 1970)1 • 

John*B. Sheerln, Peace, War and the Young Catholic (Paulls.t Preiss, 1973), Part III 
Is' a good J 
toward war. 



Is' a good 12*page summary^f the development of the Christian attltude(s) 



Rolaiid BalAton*, Christian Attitudes Toward War and Peace .(NYf Abingdon, X960) , 
perhaps the best lengthy summary* 
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For teacher ^-reading: 



. Atthuf. and J.lla Weinberg (eds)^, Instead of Violence (Bqst.oij: Beacon 'Press, 1968) > 
pax:tlci4larly prasraus, "Agai.n^t t7ar*\ WtHiath E/ Channing^'S essay. \ " ^ 

StuagbtoA Lyrtd (ed), Nonvtolence in America ( NY: Bobbs-Mejrrtll,*. 1966), jCollection 
of ,easays'includl,ng Adin Ballou;••*Christiao.^^o^-Resii^^^^ A.J. Muste, 

, .^*0n Holy Disoediertce";. and many ^ others^; • \ .... * / . . 

, Peter Mayer,', (ed). The Patifi^t* Conscience (tTY:, Hoi?, Kinehart^ ,Wirt^ 

^|np„ther' anthology, Including thorcfau, •"Civil Oisob^dience'*; Dorothy Day, 
* "The Pope* and peace^'V and many others.^^ ' * ' . ^ . ^ • 

* • • • , ' -J " ' . • ' 

Thomas Mer^ton, Faith and Violence (Notre. Dame Press, 1968); excellent, amonfe 
the other reaeaas, for its concise explanation'of the principles of Christian 
non-violence' and for' it$ essay W Franz Jageriitatt^T-. /\ . . ^ 

:«Pranci6 Stratman^ Wjr and Christianity tod^y (Hestminster,, Maryland: Newman 
• Press, ir""7 • '--^'^ ' / 

(Jb]fi4ot\ gfthitJ' Wa'r, Conscience qnd Dtgsent (HY;-.Hawthorn,Vl967). 
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' . JUST- WAR THEORY / ' , - 

* - ' '• ' ■ , '" I -■ 

GOALS, ind RELEVANCE « ' - '■' • 

X. " After listing the basJLc crlteVla of a *'just w6r", to test their appllca- 
b'Lllty. not^ only to moderrv war, but also to other conflicts* 

2, American Catholic tradition recognizes- tihe legitimacy o*f the position of 

Selective Conscientious Objection' which requires that a y6ung,man distinguish 
between Jiist and unjust^ars. ' 

CONTENT * 
1. . Introduction „ ' • 



a. ) Just-War theory is not In praise vlolenc.e^ but asUs "What are Che 

limits wltliln which the use of armed force Is^ justifiable?'' 

b. ) Just-War Theory recognizes 'the sinfulness of man, especially In 

national groups, and finds Non-Vlolence *'nalve'* ^n human nature. 

c. ) A war Is unjust If "fenly one Is not adhered Co. 



2. Criteria for judgment the justice of a war. 



{ 



a. ) Right intension ol: just ends (the restoration of justice, love ^f 

fellow-man, peace), ^ « 

b. ) Just Cause, * \ - 7 , , 

1. ) Self-defense and as a last resort," redognizlng the obrigatioh to 

create alternatives whenever posslble,^ This Is an extremely 
Importarit point* The class should discuss cairfully the seeking 
of alternate means of meeting agression before It esca-lates 
Into vloTence,, such as:, re-examining military training; 
re-examining electing officials whb will promote self Interest 
rather than the good of the whole; ,re-exantfl^ng our ovi^ Bationalism 
and the means we have to promote the United' Nations; re-examining 
our own creation of justice which might prevcPht. people from 
having to turn to arms ii\ order to fight oppression. ' ^ 

2, )' international law and Pacem In Terrls (Pope John XXIII) on the 

rights of nations ^ffer a catalog olE 'Must causes". 

c. ) Just Means * . , , * ♦ • 

U) Immunity of civilians.- questions anti-personnel weapons and 
things like My tai could 'be raised here^ Ihe NARMIC slides on 
the "Automated Alt War" In Indo-Chirta are an excellent presentation 
on anti-personnel weapons. • * * * 
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2.) Propo J: t tonality - the ij^.gaclve cohsequence^.mu^t not butwelgh 

the posltlve»»ot\jB8. .Fartfter, one must '^InfeeAd*' oivly' the positive" " . 

. • Cmeis and they, cannot c<jfne frdm the* negative oqes (prlticlple ,\ 

* of double effect), ^ * . * ^ • ' ^ 



3.) Military necessity - the «nd or cause mu«.t be just and a given',,; 
"^military action necessary for the achievement of that end, 

d;) Assurance of a chance of success the violence must not be used 

In a hopeless situation. Thl^ Is difficult to apply In the present' 
sit where a ni/cleur strike capability can be maintained even If 
3/4 of one's country/resources Is destroyed. 

e.) Declaratlo'h of public aathxjrlty • r^evolut'lon Is an exception today. 
Also, a formal declaration of war need^not be the only manifestation 
of*pubUc authority^ . ' ' * 



3. Difficulties • w 

a.) The application Oif. these criteria requires much Information about a 

given situation, InformatjLon few have,. Thus, It Is necessary to ^ o ' 
work with those criteria most easily determined. It seems the 
"just means**|partl<;ularly civilian Immunity, and perhaps proportionality, 
might be the best approach, - also iast resort. • , 

^ b.) Although It. might be claimed that we' are morally responsible only to ^ 
\ ^ '/the exrtient of our Information,, the 'obligation to be Informed *must be 
^ sftx;^ssed, especially If-a person Is brerlng ask4Std to kill, 



c.) A real question is helping students determine who to trust In terras 
of what Information Is accur.ate. Refer hack to the criteria for who 
Is a VPPhet*', p.a45- , ' ' ' / * 



METHODOLOGY • ^ , 

!• Application - ^ 

a. ) A panel of reactions to the application of the criteria to existing * 

situations would* be helpful. ^ ^ 

b. ) PosslDle Situations . • ^ * 

1.) Spanish-American War (See below - "On Trial: An American War^'). 

\_ 2.) Uolted States In. Vletnam:use that part of the NARMIC slides pertaining 
" to rfhtltpersonnel weapons. Also use the^Amerlcan Bishops statements 
of 1967, 1968, 4971 and 1972. ' . 

3.) Inter-personal situations po point out the dlfferente between 
• proportionate self-defenl^e and revenge. 
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^ . \ * « . ■ « 

2. Alternatives 

'./''' • • ^ ^ 

a.) Proceed"* Inductively : " - , ' 

• • 

Divide your class into groups representing government, military, 
business, middle class person^, etc/. Work on the problem of when 
(If ever) sjiould our country ah<i our gAup 'take part In violence 
^ .on a national and l^nternatlonal'^cale. What criteria will .your 

cnyntry use^ to cpntfol or limit Vlolenc/e, arts? possibly even have 
•a. group repi3fesentlr\g a threatening |orelgn power,* Work t^jough , . 

the problem bf-4jthat criteria should'he us|^d <and then compare them 
, ' wi<:h trad£tlonaV just-war theory.- ■ - *" ^ 

" * . • ' 

^* b.) On Trial: • An American W^(r"'*.- ^ Just War vs, the Spanish-American War", 
A 30-mlnute play-let, vbl*ch places a specific war, on trial, In a 
courtroom setting, xiuiii^ a Just War criterion. ♦The play-let Is 
des-lgned for usje by aduJ^t educators, classroom teachers, clergy/ ^ 
rellglous/lay discussing gi^oups, chaplains (campus an^ military), 
or by any five persons, ?^who' are gathered together, willing to 
examine some attitudes ^nd preconce^ptions about war and pe^c^ la 
a Christian context. 'i ' ' ; ' / c 

Available for 50c through uhe Division of Wor 14 Justice and Peace, ^ 
ynlted States Catholic CbriTerence. — . 

' • ^ . 7 

BiBL10GRAPHY>/RES0UR0ES . ' / . * * 

On Trial: An American War (Just-War svs. Spanish-American WaO/' playlet, ^ 
o Division of World -Justice and Peace, United States Catholic Confe^rence, 
1312 Massachusetts Ave.N.W., Washington, D. c' 20005. 

John B. Sheer lYi, Peace, War and the '-Young X)atholic (New Yorlt^ Paullst Press, 
'1973), ?1.25 - escellent^chapter on just-war criteria and thelr-^ 
. ajipllcjation, particularly to E. Aslia - geared to high school students 
as well as adufts. Good bibliography. 

John Courtn^y^ Murray i S. J., '^Morality ancf Modern War*', (and other 'essays) in ^ 
The ^oral DllemAa of ^Nuclear ^Weapons , ed. William Clancy (New Yor]c-: Cotmc 
on Religion' arid international Affairs, 1961), *50c 

NlheVFimllv of Nations (Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor, 1976), *$1.25 - 
especiaUV'lthe 1968 U.S. Bishops statement Human Life in Our Day ; 
Gordon Zahh", 'The Bishops and Selevtive Objection']^; James Finn, '*War .and 
,t;hp -Individual Conscience*'. ' -V !^ ,-<^ • ' • 

• •• ^-.^ ■ * ■ , - . ,/ • 

- U.S. Bishops Resolution on S.E. Asia . 1971 (Dlv>islon of World .Justice and .Peace, 

Marvin.Bordelon, "Bishops and the Just' WnrV (Dlvislonr of World ..Justice* and 

Peace, 1972, 10c.), ... ' r 



P«ul karasey, The JuBt War , (New York: Scribners, 1968). .A collectloa of his 
^wrl^tngs In defease of a just-war theory. Goo^d chapter oir Selective f 
Conscientious Qbjectldnc 

War and the Christian Cons.clence (Duke University Press, 1961), 



A lengthy^analysls of the "hlstoipy ^nd valldtty af jusfcnwar theory 



♦ ■■ ^ " 

Ralph Potter, War<^nd Moral Discourse (Rlpbmond, Virginia: John Knox, 1969). 

^ > -j» ' 

^'Conscientious Objection of Particular Wars", In Religion and ttie^ 

Public Order (CorneU .University Press, No/4, 1968), 

Roland Baintoa, Christian Attitudes Towafrd War dnd Peace (Abllgdon Press, - " 
^1960, p^per). 

Robert Osgood and Robert Tucker, Force, Order and ^Justice (BaltlnH>re: 
>-^_^oht) .Hopkins, -1967). . , ^ ' , * 

Robert 3LuckerT^ Jiist War and Vatican Council II: A Critique , wUh commentary 
by Ceo rge- Higgles^ Ralph Potter, Richard Cox and Paul Ramsey (New York: 
. Codncll on Rell^ron and International-Affairs, 1966), 50c. JDepth 
analysis of the^ Vatican II position on' just-war. • " . 

James Doiiglass, The Non-Violent Cross (New York: Kacmlllan, 1968), especially \> 
chapters 5 and 7, on the Just-way statement of Vatican II. 

War Crimes^: U.S, Priorities and Military Force , (A report of the National' 
Inquiry Group from the Ecumenical ^Witness conduct by leaclers of the 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, Oj'thodox and Jewish communities q.n the^war 
Into^ Indochina and Its heritage. ,New York: Friendship Prfe^s, 1972). 
Available at Department of Int;ernatlonal Affairs, the National Council ^ 
;,of Churches, 475 Riverside Dr.; New York 10027, $1.00. - ^\ 



Casualties of Vietnam (The ,May/jjune 1973 Issue of Friends magJizlne, published . 
by the^Unl^ed Presbyterian Church USA, and available at Room ^00, , |^ 

Wtihejp^poon Building, Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania 19107. 

•*The Automated Air Vf^ar", slide presentation pro4u^ed by' the National. Action 
, ^Rese^irch on tb.e Military-Industrial Complex (NARMIC) and available through 
American Friends Service Committee offices' (and locally at the Institute 
for' the Study of Peace). " ^ 

These last tnr^e citations would be especially valuable for assessing, the 
. . just Ice/ln justice of the United States Involvement In tile Indochina jW^ip/^ 
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^NONVIOLENCE (PACIFISM) 



GOALS AND RELEVANCE 

To help the student realize that pacifism Ijas had a long tradition 
withini the/American Catholic ^Church as well as in all of Church 
history; to help coxmteract the idea that Catholics cannot be con- 
scientious objeqtors^ ' * • - ' 

To find ways in which to idaTce nonviolence a realistlQ alternative ' 
foif students v^o are exposed to little else besides v.iolen^ r^sqlu- 
tions to cpnflict. , / g • • , / 



CONTENT 



See CONFLICT^ VIOLENCE, .AND NONVIOLENT o5^1?te:T RESOLUTION, especially 
the Special Focus on the United Farm Workers, pp. 3.^-H3L*' / 



See TODAY'S PEACEMAKERS and the Special Focus on the PropKetef, , 
pj),. ^45 — M7. . ^OT specific exan5)les of other persons, living, non-^ 
violence « ' * ; : 

See the following .e||^iJ?^The History of Pacij^ism in the^^Americiin 
Catholic Church," tiy^qel Haclan?thn Barrett. - ' I 

METHODOLOGY .. . ' 

See CONFLICT,, VIOLENCE, AND NQJTVIOLENT CONFLICT RESOLUTION, the ' 
Special Foc\ls^-th^ tjnifeed Fsirm WplrTcers, jjp, 39r'^'^. . • 



RESpUI^CES/^IB|iiOGtyV^*BY ' ^ 



^ee ^11 listings v^akr jSpSPEL C|^L JO PEApE m> OTSTICp;, T^E MSANING 
'6f ■ ° ^"'^ — ■ ' i*- w«™ - . 



dF PEACE, ..TODA^Y'S toCliMAKEBS, ^LIVlNG Cm$;TICE. AND . „ 



' 4:. ,. 




^ 

THE HISTORY dF PACIFISM IN ' 
IHE AMERICAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 




V 
\ 

\ 



■ ^The topic of p»cifisa''£irt3J8''^rican <;atholic 'Oiurch will ^e'-mppjbtched 
through a series of, -three steps;- first, I will consider the' meaning ofWcifis* 
by investigating the' various forms it has taken in the history of Christianity 
an4 the vajrieties and io^l^cations of pacifism in thf present; seooi^dly, 1 will 
present an overview of^the history of jAe Cathbli,c .Church in the United States, 
atteipting %ff flthow'to wfcat extent the situation within the Church was o* was not 
conducive , to pacifist, stances at different. points in "history; ettiphasis will be 
given to the leadersl^ip of key bishops at 4,ach of tKe?e points nid the develop- 
ment of peace movemfints with the Church will be'outll-ned; lastly, I will discuss 
the new emergency of leadership lor peace from Mmbirs of the hierarchy .and 
froil groups and in4lvlclimls within the American CathQli;r.^Church during the past 
~ five years. " ° --^ . - , 

PART I. Thg Pacifist Position > ' . . • ^ . 

• • " • ' ' , '• ' , . 

Pacifism, as It appeared iiv the early history o^ ehrlstia^^o^often tmbodied " 
not only- opposition to war but j^lso a dissociation ftrom political TiDF^as a whol* . 
and a 'despair of the wojfld'and of its society. 'This type of radical paW^ism was 
'pfe-wilent in the early church up to the time of Constantino vhpn. Chrlstltasj begaa 
to play an active role in the political life of the Roman Ei^ire. The pacifism^^ . 
of U»e. early chilrch was derived from an effort to ^ply to sociia life whit was ^ - 
accepted to be the mind of Christ and the new scale- of values which, He ha4^«)«l*»t'" 

Tl)« New Testajsent incept of peUce is primarily the peace which ii a lift of 
God. It is a crei^tive arid dynamic-jeace with God and .Within oheself. H)!^ irapor 
peace gives to the .Christian the power to .bring peace and life wid joy to Mis fal- 
low man. Christians were exhdrted to display lowliness, meekness,, ^ongsuf fifing, * 
forbearance, "endeavoring to .keep the unity of SplYtt a^d the bond of ofta^cb.^.'^^--^ 
These eafly Christians took seriously the comand to "resist, not evil, turn 
Orther cheek, go the second mile. "2 New Testament pacifism, then, centers on.% 
gelding of, the spirit rather thai( oh woijking concretely, fot social iplani to estab- • 
Ilsh world peace. ' '« v- C ' ' ' 

■ * ' • " , 'J ' • . A , 

,0p to the^lme of • Cdhstantlne no Christian author approved of Christian parti- 
cipation In battle,, though there" were a few Christians in the a*«y. "Hje xe^on 
for this Christian opposition to warfare is- sometimes thoxight to ber p^rimarily *• 
fear of idolatry, or the imminent e^^pcctatlon of tKe eschaton* or a conVlctlon 
that, aristians should spend their time and ftnergy warring against sprlHtual. > . 
.enemies rather than' human enejii'es. However, Roland Sainton convincingly shows 
that the most "^fwdiiental' reason for objection <o Christian ln>tolvfc«^nt in J»ttl6 ; 
1? the fir»'bella£ that there Is an Insurmountable Incompftlbility Between killing ; 
and Christian love for the neighbor. 3 The early Christians saw the t.aklng of ' 
anothet's life to be diametrically opposed to tfye basic tenent of theix belief, ' . 
namely-, that the following of Christ' ijivolyed^iove for the neighbor, the phrii- ^ 

, tlan attitude toward the militaiy was>. Iri'some ca^es, not a total condematiori of 
Bilitary service iis. such but only a condemnktlo*' of the taking of life. Policy- ^ 

■ type milltaty sejtvice could be. permlttedw... " • • r 




Beginning in the fourth century Christian attitudes went through a series 
of diMges from emphasis on pacifism to an acceptance jDf the just war, niairily 
betweVn the Roman Empire and the invading barbarians, and finally to the accep- • 
tancie of the crusAde which was seen as a holy war. The change from the pacifist 
posittwu.to the concept of the holy war was a complete about face. The pacifist 
of the early church saw his response to Christ to involve an abstention from 
•war; the crusader saw his response to Christ to involve active participation ii^j 
.War. \ , ' - 

With the sixteenth cefttury c^ame a return to the theme Of peace. Erasmus 
vnrote in 151^ that war and ciolence are contrary to the nature of man. The. 
bodies of animlils, according to Erasjmis, are equipped for fighting. They have 
sharp teeth, sharp claws, horns, hard skin. But man, in contrast, is all ten- 
derness and softness. Erasmus, therefpre. Concluded that fighting was contrary 
to the' nature of man and fudged it, to be wrong.* " . 

A second source of sixteenth century pacifism was the newly formed sects. 
The Anab^tists held the view that Christian life should be based on the Sermon 
on the Mount. They felt that the 'Church should be restored to its original 
purity as found in apostolit times and that it had been contaminated at th^ time 
of Constantine when the two kingdoms of church, and state had been fused. The 
Anabaptists .refused not only participation in war but also held themselves aloof 
from involvement in government and society. The Quakers also opposed war but 
were willing to participate 'in social tod political life. The Quakers based 
their opposition to war on theif following of Christ but were also willing to 
speak their position in terns, of justice- and»humanity. They put for the prag- 
matic cpnsdieration that war as a method did not seem effective in the tfchieve- 
, ment of peace. " ^ v. ' y ' 

A new emphasis on peace came in the nineteenth century in the form of the^'" 
first orgmized international effort to work politically for peace. The forces 

• for peace were ^divided between those who. sought peace through some foim of world 
government and 'those who renounced all use of force. Within the' United States, 
membership in peace sbcieties'was drawn mostly "Cfom the Quaker, Unitaijlan, Metho- 
djLst, ifeitist. Congregational, and Presbyterian churches. t The new thrust toward 
peace wis brought to an. end with the outbreak of World War I.y Xn the Ifeiited 
State€^ Churchmen of. all faiths rallied to thevSV5)port of the' war. .TTie atti- 
tude became that of the crusade; thd .United States was fighting a holy war to 
make the world saiFe for democracy. However, the peace movements of the nine- 
teenth century did plant seeds ^and their l^e'^innings were, to be continued into 
the twenjtieth century. Many of the various peace groxq)s found within today's 
world are rel«,ted to the different peace proposals formulated during the last 

* centxiry. ' ' . ' • • ' ' 

V 



Pacifism', as it has beeit^merging iji current centuries has taken different 
forms; One type of pacif'ism is an abso(ljJte pacifism and a nineteenth- century 
exaorole of this absolute pacifism can be seen in the person of Adin Bailor? 
Ballott saw war as ^.form of sin and advocated Christian nonresistance "which 
was enjoined and exemplified by Jesus Christ, according t'o the Scriptures of the 
New Testament. Ballou went on to say. that the true Christian non-resistant 
"^'annot kill or maim another even in, self, defense, participate in any groups ' 
(MjDy, government, etc.) oriented toward absolute personal in|tiry snph as war 
,or .capital punishment, or encourage another to an act of 'absdlute personal 
. injury. Ballou' s motivation wasyboth his Christian principles «^d huwn pru- 
dence: . He felt that the enemy was actually -mudi less likely to harm his adver-, 
r^^^vcf if met with non-resistaACe than if met w?th violence. / 
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^Another example of absolute pacifism was Albert Schweitzer. For him the 
pacifist st^ce was based on the principle of reverence for. life. Pacifism 
involved not only the negative aspects of refraining from doing injurx to 
another but also the positive attions of preserving and enhancing life. His 
convictions regarding the importance of human life led him t(p renounce his 
careers in music and theology in Europe and take up the practice of medicine 
f in Africa, • • ' 

Absolute pacifism is also seen to be the position of the Memionlte Qiurch 
in the United States. As a descendent of the reformation Anabaptist Churchy the 
Mennonite faith has emphsized a total commitment to the ttoral ideal of love, as t 
taught in the New Testament. Their primary motivation is not the effecting of 
social change but a personal fidelity to Christ » They have not tried to anass 
social or political support for the pacifist position Qr to devise plans to 
stop war. Rather they havey^emphasized^ indixj.dujil testimony to peace and have 
been willing to leave the course of history to the providence of God. 

^ * • 
The passive pacifism of the Meilnonites is certainly In contrast to the 
modem activist peace^ movements. Yet, these toa do have their forerunners in 
^ earlier peace movements. The Quaker Clmrchehas^^^ready been cited as an > 

example of a peace church* which has pla^d ^an aVii^e role in political .Ufe, 
and has attempted to bring the stcgidards df Christian morality to bear on tho 
corporate life of man* 

Nonviolence as 'a means of effecting social change was a position also 
espoused by a nineteenth -century. New England; Unitarian preacher, William Ellery 
Chaxming% Channing considered it to be the duty of the Christian to make moral' 
decisions in regard to thQ actions of the government. Hie Christian, accordihg 
to Channing, l)ad the responsibility to make a judgment concerning the justice 
f of a war and to resist a war which he qonsfdered to*6 unjust. 

In more recent times Thomas Morton, 'the Rortan .Catholit Tr^pist monk, has 
^^given an exposition of Christian, nonviolen;^ restetance. According ^to Merton, 
the Violence which noeds to be combatted tod^iy^s not merely the Wssy and obvi- 
ous physical violence but is more espe'cialiy white-cqllar violence, thfe system- 
atically organized bi^jreaucratic and technological^ destruction *of man, Qiristian 
iidnviolent resistance .responds with conscious care given to both its means and 
its end. The end is always the good of those who are suffering and the defense 
of truth and right; the end can never be a selfish one. The means used in Gnris- 
tian nonviolence must be respectful of an open to the adversary. Manipul|ition of 
others in order to get quick results is not acceptable. Christian nonviolence is 
based on the gospel an4 is oriented to the gdod of all men, . It rests ort obedience 
to the IJew Testament command of ' love. Christian nonviolence trusts^ the basic 
. . "goodness of man because it trusts God; it trusts the eventual fulfillment ..of its 
attei^ts because it trusts Christ *s promise of the kingdom.^ . ' 

The above examples of recent variations of pacifism have in common a continu- 
ation, in some form, of the early ideal of total pacifism. In contrast to these, 
absolute forms of pacifism, there are many today who espouse whar could be called * 
a relative pacifis.u, TJie basis of this latter pacifism is not a total co»»it»eftt , 
to ^avoid all war of any kind. •Rather it is based pn the unique sitQation of 
modem times .and the unique meaps of warfare available in thfese times. The rela* 
tdve pacifist is actually one who accepts the just war theory but who concludes 
" that in modem times a Just war is no longer possible. One of the tenents of the 
^ • just war theory is that there must be justice on one side only. Yet history shows 
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that jeadti side usually regards itself as just and thi^ opponent as unjust. Just 
war theory states that there should l)e a proportionality between the. evil done 
by the war and the good to be gained from the warj^ Yet, recent wars have used 
obliteration bombing and atomic weapons. It Is hmd to see a proportidhate good. 
Just war theory holds that there must be a moral dertainty that the cause of 
justice will emerge victorious, ^ui the massive dtstruction done .to both sifles 
in recent wars makfes it difficuU to see that thitt is any real victor in war. 
Just w^r theory indicates that the. means, ilsed in^arfare are to be withift the 
limits of justice and love; yet, recent war^ abound ^n examples of atroditi^s • 
on both sides. Just war theory requires a respect for the safety oi noncomba- 
tants; in recent wars many innocent people have been killed or woynde^. . the 
light of these inconsistencies, many question the possibility of a just wai(*in 



our time.^^ 



Some relative pacifists propo^ an alternative to vfar for insuring interna- 
tional safety. One such proposal is internationalism, the advocation of an, inter- 
national/ force which would ultimately guarantee peac^ lAirough the formation of 
an effective world government. Trust is placed ^in^agreements between\natidns 
and in thespower of the, international ^governing body to enforce such agreements 
should one side fail to uphold them.^^ . - . ?^ * 

Another proposaiTis .unilateralism. " Here the ideal is -multilateral ■disaina-, 
ment but the realistip problem of beginning somewhere is faced squarely. The 
United States, as the first nation to use nuclear aims in war, is seen to have a 
special obligation to take an initiative in the process of disarmament. Gordon 
Zahn, on» of the' advocates of this po'sitibn, feels the UAited States should »t ^ 
least publicly affirm the principle of total disarmament, renounce further fin^t 
use of nuclear weapons, and- publish a schedule for their elimination. He feels- 
that disaijnament procedures should be supervised by agencies not connected with 
national defense.^^ ' -• ' 

Pacifi^ta, for those who have lived it in any of, its variations at any Jpoinl 
in histoiy has brought certain implications* into personal life. " One of the?? - 
implicfitions is the position of conscientious objector. Perhaps, the first great 
figure to assume this stance during a time 'when ii was .considered acceptabXp- f or 
Christians to participate in. war was Martin of tours<- St. Martin "tos a JfurtA- . 
century Christian leader who withdrew from tl^e army of the emoeror Juliari saying, 
••I -am a' soldier of Christ; it is mot lawful for me to fight. "A-^ . , \ 

in the United States the Quakers have been the strongest group of conscien- 
tious objectors and, in general, have not bepn accepted by American society. A 
prominent U.S. World War I spokesm^ for the pacifist conscience was A. J. MUste, 
a Massachusetts Dutch Reformed pastor who res^tgned from his pastorate in prefer- 
ence to keeping silent in regard to his pacifist convictions.'. Muste saw the • 
pacifist conscience to bean opposition not only to war, but also 'Conscription 
which he saw as government coercion of young mei> into a military regime. . He advo- 
cated total non-cooperation with state preparation for war. 

A second implication of the pacifist stance is. often civil disoWdii^hCe* 
Henry David Thoreati in 1848 wrote a lecture which has become one of the most , v 
famous statements regarding civil disobedience. T^^^'^.^PP^^^J. -S^^^ 
Mexico and refused to pay ^axes to support the war J^^^^^^"^?? 
should be men first and subjects afterwards.;^ Right is to be put be^^J* 
A man- shoiild not surrender his conscience to a legislator, for xf he do^ this, 
then what point is there in,«ven havii^g a conscience, of has own. Thoreau a 



advocated a. nonviolent revolution according to a V0!ry simple procedure': 
subjects shoqld refuse allegiance and officers should' resign" their offices, 

. ' ' ♦ # i, • ^ > . ^ ^ 

- " Martin* Luther King is a key contemporary example of a man whose commit- 
ment to nonviolence led him to .civil disobedience. Dr* King saw the injustices 
silffered' by blacks in the South and chose to protest these injustices with non- 
violent methods of Sat*- ins and boycotts. Dr. King 1>elieved alsoan Jhe applica- 
tion of nonviolent resistaitce to international conflicts, ( 

•The.examplescof pacifist leaders in history and the implications of. paci- 
fism for both personal^ life, and, for society are many, ^The'b^rief and selective 
sketch given above cannot claim ^o be a* total picture of pac^fijsm but does 
provide some general notions ;6f what pacifism is and how it isKows up in the 
lives of men. , \ ' • v ^ , 





PART II - Attitudes Joward' Wairf an^J?tf^cem.the History of thi 
Chur-ch ^ \ 

'Having presented a brief overview of pacifism, if is now dppropriite to 
move^ to the next consideration, attitudes ^toward waT and peadfe Within tbe^Rooan 
Catholic Church in the history of the United States. The development af>,[»ese 
attitudes will, be shown within a context of the cultural prpblems fadirig^Jhe 
Church during its development in the United States. Special emphk^is winjie 
placed on the leadership of key bishops; peace movements within the Church >^11 
be treated. ■ — ' \. 




• ' The history of the United States^ actually goes back further thanHts birj 
.as a nation. Its rekl starting point can be located in' colonial New Erteland/' 
'•a land settled mainly by those who pursued religious freedom yet brbught with ^ 
them the religious px^judifes oif .their homeland. • The, anti-Catholic bias ^as' 
significant among these prejudices. There were actual 1/ only a small number 
of Catholics living in these colonies, yet there was frequently prpscription 
against them. ■ The outbreak of the Revolutionary War was for^'th? Cathmic. <^To^.7* 
riists an" opportunity to prove th^ir kinship with thejtT- fellow colonists. The • 
Catholics were equals, i« the shared struggle. Two of their number, Charles ' ^ 
Carroll .and Father John Carroll, were pven s«nt on a special mission to Canada 
to att«npt ^0 secure si;q?port for the colonies. Their mission did not succeedj 
but .it did have the psychologiTcal effect.;of saying to the 'rest of the colonists, 
"We're acceptedl"* Catholics » then, in their eagerness to be accepted by^ their . 
-fellow colonists were not at all prone to oppoSe.the war fo^ reasons of conscteoce. 

John Carroli later became the first bish'tfp'of 'the new world alid concentiiratjd 
OTV showing to. the people of th^ new .natioh the complete ^ompatibilxt); betjrfeW 
thB Catholic Church and tTie hew countiy of the United States. He wanted the , 
ChQrch of the U.'^. t;o be -free' of any European ties. When the time, of war ctoe ; ; 
again in l&lS, Carroll gave his unqualified .pUbli? support to 'th6 war. However* ^ 
■'there is some indication in his private correspondence th^t he did have son^ „ 
personal reservations regarding thre wiiK^6 Carroll's patriotism seems to hjve- 
had priority over his personal opinion. He^rallied his people to "support the 
war effort .thus^providing Catholr|cs with another ppporturiity to reaffirm their ^ 
loyalty to their* country.* ' , , •. . . >• * i ' 

.The next hunired years in the history of the United ^States were , to show that . 
• the acceptance won by the Catholics during the forming of the nation was tentative. 
During th«i; first half: o^ the nineteenth century new. problems aros^ for th? 



Catholic (ihurcK 'and renewed suspicions. The nation was beginning 'to bpcoae 
conscious of itself and proud of i^s* democratic form of go^^^mment, yei, the 
Cathplic Church^ within that nation still held tb*irs hierar'Qhial form of ^ 
gov^hunen* and even hadpas its top official a foreigner. ' . ;* 

Turthermore^ during this period there were many immigrants 'to the U*S/ 
primaidly from Catholic nations. Thus, many, of the clerg;^ and many of* the lay . 
Catholics were also foreign bom^ The established Catholic Church worked doubly ^ 
hard 4:p..ofjfi?et this suspicion and to prove how "American*' andhow loya.1 these 
new Catnolic cit^-zenS actually^ were. The Catholic Churph' devoted itself to 
Americanizing its neVmeiSets. It worked through its schools, charitable insti- 
tutipils, j^d press not "only to spread the good news of Chis^ but also to dev^iop^ 
the highly extolled virtue op patriotism. The Mexican-American War of 1846 was 
seen by*' the Catholic hierarchy and people as an especially good, chance to sliow 
that theix religious beliefs were no obstacle to their patrj-otism. Catholic^ 
•within' thb army were willing, to fight their fallow dathplics in Mexico to up- 
hoWtl^e caOsjB of tiheir countr]^;^ Two Catholic .priests^ were* even .asked to 
serve as phap^ains to the^^troups in Mexico. Wartime again overcanje religious 
prejudice and brought , solidarity. BisJ^pp Jbhn Hughes of New York, a leading, - 
figure in the qhurch of the timi artipjilated forcefully this pjoof of loyalty 
'tjirough battle :\ ^ 

If any] say tfou are. disloyal to Me.pounpy^,' poirtt to .every b^ttlci frcm * 
the aomenament pf the ooiintvy^ and see if^tufH^lick were not equal in' the 
^struggle J and as jealous to maintain the^ dignity .crnK tvpmph df the country a$ 
' those xSith whom they fought! Nor was it, in the.i^ontest with Grea^ Britain . 
alone i qguinst whom it was' supposed we hqve m herediikry spite but against 
CathoVia Mexioo they fought with equal courage. . Although they aimed the point 
of the sword at the^ breast of their -brother^ CdthoUcs^ they aimed it not the 
lessy cmd in every contest they endeavored to \maintaini' liberty as well as right.^^ 

Ag'ain during the Qivil War Bishop Hughes emphaj/ized the war as an opportunity 
^ for Catholics to prove their loyalty .\ He quieted Mraft rifiters in Npw York Sihd^ 
uifgecl military conscription. In his vi6w there was oire rule fox the ^Catholic, 
wherever he may be:» to do his duty as^a ci,t;i2ei^»* * ' » 

Another Churcph leadey who began his service during theXiviV War was John 
Ireland df St. Paiil. lie served as a chaplain during the Civil War; throughout 
his career as a pxiest and bishop he emphasized patriotism as a Catholit vittue. 
Ireland proclaimed, '^In.the eyjes of the Churc^i loyalty to country is loyaltv to 
God" arfd "The. patriot dying for his country wears the halo of thp martyr. "^^ 

• When. the tiiited States became involved in controversy with Spain, Archbiihop 
Ireland's sympathies were initially nith Spain; however, once the- w6r btoke out 
the archbishop gave his wholehearted support to the Arieirican goveijunent ^and pxor 
^claimel' tl^tf war to be a glorious manifestgition of unity among' American peoplj. . 
He expUtitly opposed pacifists both, during the Spanish -American War and again 
in 1908, stating at this latter time that the 'best way to have peace is to^ be- 
ready for war, 20 The Ameripaij Catholic population apparently responded td 
leadership such as Ireland'5. 'for example, during the Spanish- American War . 
Cathblics constituted about 1/7 of the total population and £rqm 1/4 tjf- 1/3 o£ ^ 
the axmed forces. ^ < - • ^- . ' . * 

* One of Archbishop Ireland ••s contemporaries, Bishop John Lancaster Spalding 
^'*f. Peoria, did take a somewhat dimmer view of hyper^jpatriotism, ^ .He s^w tmcritical 



acceptance of the nation,alistic spirit to be a <langer and stressed the put'tiftg 
of ipve of ^truth and justice and righteousness before love of country. He felt 
that intense patriotism could be narrow and intolerant. Spalding saw democracy 
as. 4 means, not an end, and einpKasized that religion cannot simply be identi- 
fied with democracy 'for religion. must. reach out to the transcendent. 21 Although 
Bishop Spalding did 'speak out from time to time against a blind loyalty to 
country, l>is leadership in this, regard did not seem to have had the same in^jact . 
as that of^the bishops who were simply identifying Catholicism and Americanism, 
in fact, John Tracy Ellis, in a book devoted entirely to Bishop Spalding, fails 
to mention 'this aspect of his work. 22 it is interesting to note that Bishop 
Spalding himself came from an old established American family whereas many of 
' his predecessors and fellow bishops were foreign. bom. Perh^aps Spalding was^ 
ffee to criticize the government because he vyas secure in regard to his accep- 
tance in American society .and felt no need to be continuously demonstrating his 
iQyalty. • ' . ' . • 

V The turn of the century and the coming «of World War I, in general, saw 
Catholics, still wrestling with the proljlem of assimilating great numbers of 
immigrants and still trying to prove their patriotism. James Cardinal Gibbons 
of , New York, was the most prominent. Chur^ch leader of this era. He urged Catholic 
iimnigrants to practice the American virtues of thrift, perseverance and honesty, 
and held up to them the. example of Ruth of the Old Testament who went to a new 
land*and beqame a" heart and soul part .of it. 25 Cardinal Gibbons prais.ed the 
Catholic Church for its great role, in fashioning one American "people. When 
World War I broke out, the Satholic Church under the leadership of Cardinal 
Gibbons was the religious body to pledge its supgort! The American bishops at 
their annual ipeeting on April 18, 19,17, -twelve 4ays after Congress had declarea • 
war stajed, "Oitr jieople, as^eve^r, will rise as one man to serve the nation."*'*, 
Gibbpps later referred to Cpngress-in a statement to the press as "an instrument 
of God guiding us in our civic duties. "25 Again there is evidence that the leader- 
shii) of the Cardinal had its effect on th6 American Catholic population. Records 
\ow only one Catholic listed as a conscientious objector during World Wat 

.^^ The 1920 's" saw changes within the America Catholic Churchy Iragiiration > 
wa|L restricted by law in 1921 and there was- little new infliix into "the Chu3*h ^, 
amr. that time. A period of growth .in stability and security for 'the CJiurch 
followe'd. The Church flourished and became an accepted part of American life. 
By the time Francis Spellman,,. befcame archbishop of j^evy York in 1939,^ the fusion 
ofi^erican and Catholic^o longer. heeded, to be proven; it kas assxmed. Within- 
his own mind the* Archbishop, ind' later Cardinal, seemed to identify the dauses 
of yimeri-can and Catholic. He based his &iJpeals for fift-ndal support for reli- 
gious and charitable causes on the, good of th«i nation.-^' During the Second World 
War the Cardinal paralleifed the dying soldier to the /flying ^Christ. During t;he 
Korean War he saw the communists to be the present day foanifestati^s of the 
powers of darkness. 2? Although' the Cardinal, did not' need to prove th^ lo:^alty 
of American CathoUcs., he did see this .loyalty as an intrinsic part of what it 
.meantito be Catholic, TheChurch was secure, but its se5urity was' still too n?w . 
an ej^eriejice'to be a basis from which to criticize government j)olicies. As in . 
previous tinips, the warmaking of the nation was not evaluated according to tradi- 
tional just war theory; Christian pa'cifism as an ideal was not a part of main- , 
streain .Catholic thinking." (Tire, few exceptions .will Ije co^isidered below.) Moral 
leadership on tthfi part of Church feaders in regard to" civil questions meant 
simply V ide^ificatipn with ,the policies of the nation and an exhortation 
' to obeal&nce to government officials and their policies. Conscientious, objec- - 

tidn was not considered to be an adequate/ expression of virtue for the Catholic, 
'niere were a small numbey of Catholic conscientious objectqaO during World War II, 
some of whom served in the Civilian Public Service program and some of whom went 
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to prison because their draft boards assumed that a Catholic could not be a» 
conscientious objector. Church headers' did little to* dispel this notion/ 

The between the wars period in the twentieth-century American Catholic 
Church did see the formation of two peace groups\^ each' of which involved Only 
a small minority of Catholics. One of these was'the Catholic. Worker founded 
by Dorothy .Day, and Peter Maurin in 1933 as a shelter providing' relief for the 
unemployed. The members df the Catholic Worker took vows of poverty and paci- 
fism ^and gave stroni support to the conscientious ^bjectors during World War II. 
T^e Catholic Worker ran tbrex; campb for Civilian Public Service wotke^s, one in 
New Hampshire, one in Chicago/ and one in Maryland.' The first of these. operated,, 
two years an4 then clo&ed because of opposition from the local bishop. The 
other two suffered greatly from financial problems and from lack of moral sup- 
,poyt from c^lergy and laity within the Catholic Church. The Catholic Worker 
also became involved in explicit opposition to the war by advocating refusal 
to pay incomfc-*tax and 2;efusal /to register for the draft. Dorothy^Day has con-' 
tihued her pacifist stance into the po^t war era and wrote in 1954 that her 
condemnation of war included the stockpiling of atomic- and hydrogen bbmbs.31 
She has remained largely criticized by the^C atholic populatioY^ of the U.S. as 
extreme" and ^unrealistic. * ' ' v ' / * 

•A second peace organization during the between the wars period was the 
Catholic Association for International Peace (CAy>), an ^adjunct of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and, thei^efore, closely tied to jthe structural Church. 
The CAIP did conduct many studies and formulate many statements which were of 
value but .wa^ also dedicated to preserving ,the Churcli against imprudent ot exces- ^ 
sive opposition to war and military preparedness. ^2 its efficacy was, theiefore/ 
limited. - ' ' • - 

One ijitemational peace organization in which the Catholic Churchy in the 
U.S. has been conspicuous for its absence is Pax Christi. This organization 
was begun ift France -and -Germany after World War I. It was dissolved m 1933 
and then Teorgani^?d at Lourdes in 1948 and- placed under the leadership Qt 
bishops from the participating nations. It was approved by Po^e Pius XII in 

. 1952 and has included in it. raembeif^hi^ the Churches of ^France, Genjiany, Holland, 
Italy, Belgium, Luxerabpur^, -Austria, Sweden, Switzerland, and Spam. The emiJh«sis 
within P^ Christi '.las been on a spiritual working fox peace rather than on acti-, 
vist paace projects." Ameripaos who ci;ititized movements such as Dorothy Day s • 

■'as extreme and unrealistic couW hardly off<^54t|^e, same excuse for their lack 6f 
support of Pax Christi. " , . ' tF' ' '' 

In conclusion, the history of the'Cai:holic Church, in the United States sftows 
idttle interest in or' active worki r^g for peace on the paitt of American Catholics. 

.It seems that one of the chief obstacl^". to a sensitivity tp the injustice of war 
and the neecj'to'work .for peace has be^n the '.insecure position of American Catholics 
within Ajjje'rican societ)^ arfd.the need .American Catholics have felt to proVb their 
patriotism % plunging eagerly intjo war whenever -the opportunity presented itself. 
The last decade of our history seems tp s^w a Church emerging from this^feolmg • 
of inse<^rity and more ready than evfer before to/.^l^aUenge the government, when 
nftcessary, in the name of Christian principles. It is interesting to note that 
1960'taSs>£he year of the ejection ri the first Catholic to XhJ office of presi- 

■ dent of, the United States-. Perhaps this election wf ^:^^: tangible sign of a 
Church Secure -enough to do its om thinkinj? and to. formulate its qwn attitude, irt 
regaS to, a Christian evaluation of national policies and i Christimi evaluatio;i 
of war an^ peace . ^ . ^ - • \ \ , 



PART HI - Recent Manifestations of the •Concern for Peace, Within the American 
' Ca?holic Chiarch - * ^ , 

During the past five year? the American Catholic bo-shops have taken unpre-^ ^ 
cedentetf leadership in speaking out in regard to peace and in consideritig the 
possibility of justifiable opppsi'tion to a war- in which the United States is 
involved. In 1966 the National ConfMence of^ American l^ishops issued a statement, 
on peace in which they cautioned that the Vietnam conflict should be kept undi^r 
moral scrutiny and said that no individual .is free to evade his personal respon- 
sibility by. allowing others to make his moral judgments for him.^ The bishops ' ^ ^ 
called £oT a constant search for alternatives other than.walr for solving prob- 
lems and articulated the necessity of making available i^fognation to the public 
so that a peaceful 5.9^1 uti on could b6 sought by all. The bishops gave explicit 
support to disarmament efforts. 

.In the 1968' statement Hxaaan Xf f e in Our Day, ^ the, American hierarchy went 
even further in their support of peace. They reaffirmed many of the principles 
laid doyn ih the Vatican II statement on the Church in the Modem World and sfug- 
gested their applioatiqn. to tlyt current war. The bishops called upon American 
CAthplics to evaluate war with a new attitude, as was suggested at the Vat4cah 
Council. They appealed to st,atesmen to pursue vigorously the search for means 
*by whlth to limit and eventually, to outlaw the deStructiveness of war/ Wars of 
-aggression, and w^rs without limit were condemned, though the right of self defense 
was upheld. The bishops said that peate was not a balance of power between ^nen^ts 
but a, cooperation for justice and the common good pi all m6n* They palled the ams 
race a treacherous trap for humanity and advocated the establishment pf a universal 
public authority, geared. to ensure peace' on earth, Tljey 'urged the country to reject 
an exaggerated^ationalism and to work with other^.nations in a non-violent settle- 
ment of disputes* The bishops 'upheld conscientious objection and repommended a' 
change in the ^elective Service Act which would^-permit conscientious objection to 
'a specific -war. 23, • \ ' * ^ / . ' 

Leadership for the cause of peace has also been taken by many individual 
bishops during the past five years, , Richard C|rdinal Gushing said iira statement 
isstied December 25^^ 1967, . , we cannot stand by silent while the \it^Tt is 
being torti out of a small Asian bduntry * . ..For Gbd*s sake we Bust bring this 
horrible war to an end.." Duriftg 1970 the.re have been a proliferation qf state- 
ments and letters issued by ^^Ainerican bishops qpposing war and supporting con- 
scientious objections Among those voicing support for total and/or selebtive 
conscientious objection are Ernest Onterkoeffler, Bishop of Charleston; Timothy 
Manning, Archbi^op of Los Angeles; Joseph Brunini, BisKop of Natchez- Jackson; / 
Albert Fletcher, Bishop, of Little Rock; Peter Gerety, Bishop of , Port land; -and 
John Russell, Bishop of lUchmqnd. Other bishops have directly manifested oppo- 
sition to U»S. involvement in southeast Asia. Bishop Begin of t)akland, in coopera- 
tion with the senate of priests of his diocese, protested to Mr. Nixon by telegram ^ 
tlie pteoepce of Americai^ troops in Cambodia^ Laos^ and South Vietnam. Bishop 
Victqr Reed of* Oklahoma signed a protest along with forty-eight priests of his 
diocese against U.S. .involvement. in Indochina. Cletus 0»Donnell, ^ishop of Madison, 

^ gmv9 his support to his priests* senate which cooperated in organizihg'a day dbvo- 
ted to draft education with particuU^ emphasis on the rights of conscientious 
objectors • As recently as July 2, 1971, Thomas Gumbleton, auiciliary bishop of 

"Detroit, Has had an editorial publisMd in the New York Jimes calling the war in 
Vietnam unjust. The bishops of the Uni£ed. Stated are. not yet unanimous in their 
opposition to ^nd cr^icisa df the Vietnam Wa3? ^or in their support of conscientious 
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objectors, but it seems that there is more leadership in these areas from the 
bishops of the C3iurch at , the present time than has ever befor^'been the case^^ 

' Our Qirr«nt decade has also seen the formation of a new CathoUc, peace 
organization, the Catholic P©ac« Fellowship: It was founded in 1964, a few 
months after Pope John XXIII- issued his Pacem in Terri«. Its purposes are / ^ 
education of Catholics in regard to the HiaitTohs within the Church concerning 
war and peace, especially recent developments;, development of a theal^p of - 
p.ea'ce and of principles and techniques of nonviolent resistance; and the estab- '^^ 
Ushnent of programs of draft information and draft counseling. ■ ■ . 

* • -A new emphasis has come to be manifest in the peace .effort of fecent timeiSi ' 
manely', the personal witness to peace given thro\jgh symbolic actions of civil 
disobedience. Perljaps the most prominent examples of this petsonat witness for 
peace a3e:-Dan\ and -Phil Berrigan, both well-known for th;»ir many peace actives 
and especially for their role in- the spring 1963 burning of draft records. .TTie 
Berriiians are sicipljr two key examples, of the many .Catholics, especially young 
.Catholics; who are refusing cooperation with the military for reasons of con- 
science and nho -are accepting as' their personal standard th*" gospel law of love. 

• .In the. Catholic Church of St. Louis', Missouri, 1971, we have anojjj." «fJPj« • 
of 'leadership and personal witness from the priests of our diocese-. The P«^ition 
formulated by si:^ priests of our diocese and protesting "-S-P^jo^"- J" Vietnam - 
has now been signed by about 200 priests of the dio<^«/««"^ has been «gorsed by 
the ATChdiocesan Council of the Laity. The future. of the history of attitudes . 
towardswar and peace in the Catholic Church, of St. Louis and of the U.S. iS now . 
beine written by each of us. What its pages will contain depends on the actions 
tSSn bj eacS of us^d the efforts each of us are willing to make now and In the 
future for the cause' of peace. Much i)lanning and acti.en.«Srfneeded if good 

interttions-are to bear results. Much P'^)^' «"^.Ch^"^ir,?°^;:;fvnf'chSsf 
if OUT actions are to be such that .they really witness to the peace of Christ. 
In closing. .1 would like to return to that early Christian concept of peace as 
tSe gift If God. To really hav«> faith that God has shared his.peace with us xs. 
to e^ekence within ourselves the power to share his peace with others. 

■ • ' ' Noel Hackmann BARRETT . 
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GOALS and RELSVAKCE"^ 



WAR *A^Ifi*|!ILITARy 



6.P How can wa^educat^ students, for 
. - . - ' freedom apd choice an4 what are the costd? 

I. To \mderstan4 a little'mgre the'rs- ?* * ^ . " 

allties of war/ ih^'ortJor to b6/iibXe to be CD Beglti vitH hfelp^Lng students 'de- . 

more concreto and informed wUoh considering <velojv « healthy self-concept. ' Se6 Part 
-^ust war theory? 4nd*th« ^uie|tion of mil- Ml, MUTUAL EDUCATION, pp.^SS-^O. 



* j j itary service* \ ' i}^^ 

: i / , 2. To exajaine the qufestij^)^ Of military 
/ / f sfi^rvic^ in»A broader contqljt^,^ thf?. con- 

7 text of Christian sofvic^M A Christian - • 
' / mjdst be able/ to see wha^ej^fir he is doing, 
n > I especially in tertns of |iSmreer, as com- 
patible With Christian 5&e?l^ic«i.. ^ 

^ . 3. To* explore the way;3 in which educa- 
tion has not/ but could, prepare persons to 
act responsibly/morally, even in tihe,,mil- 
itary..^ 



tOKTENT ■ • * 

. l,.fhe realities of war ar^ perhaps best 
conveyed by audio- visual pre^efttatiins. 
One film th^t ^raises many of the issues 
fjLnvolved is "An Essay on Wa)r>^^ {16 mm^ BfiW, 
ZS^ raijnutes, available in St. touis "^t tjie 
Publit? Library) • Among othet things, it 
introduces the, issuer oU ("See also REAL- 
.13;.y% 0F WARr PP>^^*-^^- ) ^ . • * 

a*- The. ^gtructiveness of war and how 
• moderrt weapon ^majie .destruction much ea- 
sieir because they separate the killer, from 
his victims. See also **The Battle of 
CUllocl^en,*' "Hiribshima-^Naga^aJci," SLast Ke- 
f lections pi\^ War," and "Oncio Upo^^Ja WfiOc.* 



(2) Educate by presenting altecnd- 
tives, .helping stu?(^nts^ learn to evalu- 
ate.. Question; is presenting- alterna- 
tives sufficient, or must the teacher , 
'also be a strong Counter- image to submis- 
sion, etc.? , ' iv 

*iZy Help students develop the free,- 
dom to resist group pressure and bb able 
to take a stand. f % > • ' 

. - ' . \ '\ ' 

d. How' to Jiandle the r5!ali|:y of evil, 
the evil* in ourselves and s1)he evil oiit- 
side, is an .iroportaSt ^nd 'difficult matter* 
Arthur Miller's After 'the Fall . a good 
fictional way of gettilig at evil in both 
sehs.es; but 0sp^cial^y|ithQ evi}. in our-^ 
selves.' Johinf*'Knowies,.: ijV Separate P<?ace , 
(booK or..film>)*ould'bg excellent fs>x \ 
high "school, student^. 1 ' ^ 

3, " Is military seuyi'de compatible with 
Christian service? \. ^ . 

' / a. Christian ^e^vi^e means basically 
love of J^GlBflBOft . Mi also "involves; 
freedom/invitation "{^rfno longer call you ^ 
servants,' but £riendsj*j , See unit on 
* "Gpspel of JeBus vs. Gospel of^ericjan 
Culture," especially !^p. 336-37-' 

b. Recognize that ilhere 2w:e many ways, 
of **6erv'ing** one's co\j(tttry. .^horeau's es- 
say pn "Civil Oisobedfence** is excellent 
for a discussion of three levels of ser- 



b. The Q.motiQns 6f war: excitement, 
fear> comaraderie, alienat?iont submission. 

An excellent vtitten account of thia topic . . , . . ^ 

'is J* Glenn'Gray, The Watlriors: Reflections vice WitA otte'^ body,* one's mind, and 

Men in Battle (|^^rpqr Torchbooks, 11^67 J. one's conscience) (See^.^bove^ p^^iSS* 
" Also, Jas^es gougla^3, ^^e^ Kq?fl-Viol.ehE • . . , .\ 



.Cross ^ o ch. 9; and • John gheerin. Peace ^ War 



c» Military ^«ervice4 This should be 
aSartfi e youn^-Cdtholic ; pp^ ID-IL on i>lind' presen.tgd,% a person durrenUy or ^ormer- 

oS e ' cTience) . ' — . ly iti Jifte military who. believes hi« mili*,^ 

; ' ' ■ 'tary service to be cofnpatlble^ bxit who 

c. i?ar and feruth; • the .qiiiestion of pro- also is open ,to be challenged. . Before ^ 



ERIC 



'P^ganda. See Part I unil; on ^Propaganda 

^d^Adverti5ting," A\d William .Nesbitt, 

^ Teaching About War.ajtid War Prevenbion ,. 

, Part/x/ch. 3,^ ^specially pp;-3i*3i. 
^ -I • ♦ ^ 

d. Guerrilla warfare; • most wars since 
0:945 Ji<3ive been arid hUI be of thi.^'type, 

> . especially in the Third -World? V\. . 

• *' . ^ ' • . 
. /2-.^*WaV, F1:^edom, and. Edud^tiion 

a4, Atif»ii;^t^ie^ririi*war have alvays oc- 
,.pur|:ed, thpvgh perhaps not wit:h the fre- - 
. ,/|txencv-\ojf VietD^ or atlgajst not wl;th 

> ^ s^(:h'*aw^renes3 ^y pe9ple'** -^.The Winter 

• .Soldi^" (the maii3i'Ver^.lcfn is! a 90-iatnute 
fiia #raduiaW;ay- t1ie "Vietnam- Veterans ^ 
A^^^it;>st^"t^f&* Warl* testifies. to auch atroci- 
'.^jije^-^antf r^-lses serious— questiorts for edu^ 

'b* How dp men bOcoitie <japable of ^uch 
actions? , r * V ' 

• - • *(1) The dehumonization of l?asic *train- 
ing and the experienc&.of wa?:;*i^el£: See 
unit oh- "The Mlitjiry ^d the Individual/; 
See 'Film, "Basic Training," 



bringing Such a person in, hlive'^the stu- 
dents, diecuds the isSue, SO to be more 
effective listeners' end g^uestioners. , . 

4. For a- discussion <5je other i^UestiOns^ 
of conscience relatiiig- to waf^rJROTC, am- 
nesty, and other&r-see MILIARY. AND THE , 
INDIVIDUAL, pp. 1?|-8H< especially , the 
question of JROTC at CBCV * ' ' . , 

*5/For«£^ discussion of how our daily 
lives, wh^her as men or women, touch 
""war and what our responsibilities are, 
"^ee LIVING JUSTICE AND PEACE, Part IV, 
PP.34hH3. 



(21 How do schopls te^ch ujaqt^Qs^jrt^^ Berrigan 



M^HOOOLOGY ^ ■ ' • 

See all the METHODOLOGY sections of the 
•i^its referred to, especially in MILITARY 
AND.THfe" INDIVIDUAL and ^ALITY OF WAR. 

' iee LAW AND^MlDRALITY: CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE, 
for the rationale for a* dramatic action 
.as. a "no", to war* See^citation be^ow on , 



submission? 



* *^'RBSOORCES/aiBLIOGRA?Hy 
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, Spe THE MEANING OP PEACfi, Pp.235-37> « 
ior the Scrlpliuiral basis of Sservice:** 
and $ERyiCE, pp.3a3ff ♦'See LIVING JUS- 
TICE ANI> PEAOE, pp.3m-H3, foe. the .mo^- 
aX basid for individual action, guch 
as tax rt^aistance^ selective buying and 

• investing. • , * • 

See Daniel Berrigan, ?,Jt, '•a Medita- 
tion from Catonsyille,'* in the unit on . t 

' I^W^D MORALITY i CiVJjL DISOBEDIENCE, , I 
pp. 5T"oOr for a deeply personal reflect J 
tion on the responsibiWty to say "no" 
at some point to war. . Use the "Trial 

' of the Catorwvilile" record (see the seune 
unit) ^for a dramatic presentation of Ber- 

^ rigan's meditation an^d the reasoning be- 
hind thei-r action. 
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•PART III 



>/ z>:TPorfCTTo;4 

;^ ' • • • ' ^ , ' 

\ Pec^le been ttiicnincr throii^n suc- 

causes and f^ailUres for a long time. Of 
Che many teajc?iing stylos and methods, somjb 
V^^seem to work better "than others in comni^u- 
% niqating wit^;* j>eopXe whethdr young or old. 

We would lilte»|?o examine our ow:i ways^of 
\ teaeJ^iri^ to see if we find tho» in con- 
cert with our stronqly-held values of 
. >e.ac9 and justice. 
- »? 

"We dp der stand ^e^ce in 'its positive sen- 
.;;?o^. Peace 13 not only the absence of 
W^r or overt violence. Peace is also the 
.* Idealization of justice. By this w« mean 
* V 4 t^t we strive to establish and encourage 
th6 Kinds of relationships amonq persons, 
, ^ \iroup3, and ir>3titut j.onff (poritical, eco- 
nomic, social, educational) t^at promoti? 
th<* K«ii~i>e"ina arvd "development of all^-per-* 
Sori«*» S *c.*^ \well-be1415 mcltidcs the crrowtlx, 
of 'peraonB an dignity, in freedom or cen- 
tal over th<?ir own dedtiny, and in soli-* 
dXrity and service with their fullow hu- 

* nan o^ina:>* 

15 such relationships as the above are to 
became a Reality, educators must prepare • 
stud^ent^ f-^r creating such relationship^** 
Tor .nvost part over the yearg#l teacii- 

• era have done a.gopd *job prepar.in'^ stu- 
dents ac4deJ5ntcally buJt have failed to give 
them tij^3 necessary akiJtis to jnove them 
thrpugh the process of life ia^relatit^ii*- 
sh£p to their * fellow, human Beings*^ In 
3^«tice we feel that students need to • 

. be giveVk the Skills »{as Well the eni^»' 
vironRiex^t) that will allow them *to take 
their ovpi .li^es^iA ha->d aA4.«''to n^ip si^dpe 
•the Jii^vironmenV'in .wi>j^ch they arc livinig. 
In thi& p^rt of the Marfual «e are suggeijt- 
1 "switl^Ai education- as a nxocess that 

* will ;«rQvi^e 9tudent!;> the s)/ills «neces- 
sary to cy^^d^te ^uch an envyronm**nt 



7. th^t rr.an^* new and exciting things are 
hctppening education, Jbut ne^^a„ttention 
IS dijastically needed to be given to de- 
veloping skillj, of -tmitual love and' t'c^pect 
atnong«all peoples ' ^ /' ^ 

8. that a school c6nuitunity and a. world 
.conynunity can be creat'ed -in which each 

person qan <yrow in dignity and self worth 

* 9. that students really waijt to learn, 
but students are pften caured to fail 
due to our present system 'of education , 

10. that studohts* at any ago- level have 
the **readinbs9^ to make re8ponsib),e choi- 
ces and •decisions and, therefore^ the ^ 
ability to h<2lp shape, tholp own cjiviroh- 
ments \, / ' ^ 

^•ma,t th0ii is mutual education? It is 
that '^'ocess of education that enables 
individuals to grow in dignity and self 
^ worth as well being able to help' Shape 
* the environment^ in' which the/ live?. (See ^ 
worksheet M at ehd of unit for a ^ojipar?^ 
I son of authoritarian, p«tmissjuve and mu- 
tual styles of bdticat4.on, "^^ut^ai educa- 
cxon (and peace educatioa as a wh<51e) re-.< 
volves, around fovir* basic val'-es: autonomy^ 
^mutual 'Vespect, muttial rfesjonsibility md 
cooperation* A^wprd cd>out <5acJ>j* 



In ct^n;ii d»)r i n ^ » th i s 4^^^ ess the f ol Ipwi ng 
assurcjption^ ^ire S^^uig^^^de: 

* ^ * . '» - / , ' '<i>^' 
, 1. -that students ^dre* human bernqs and 
alienate^ them^ irom^their c^wn decision 
mak 1 ng . i 3 . t^ cna^e th €i> into qb j ects 

.2. thaii :5u3tXce. glv^^^j th/? students tlfe 
right;, to ACttixfely p«x^'icipate^ in shapin<^ 
their own* lives 

3» tkityif students ax^.H:© bo social 



.Autonomy (J;he idevelopm^J^t pf a strong ♦ 
self-concopt and a re»pectsr for seif ) is, 
the firjSt important* va,Xue* How Strong 
peer pressure can be and how it can><(f^»ect 
cl)ildren and .adtilts-*makirtg ,it. difficulty 
tor people to ta|te courageous, unpopdl 
stands on moral jiBfeues — is something! 
,axo all familiar with. rf»-w<r con-hcl^^ 
fofetcr strona |^elf-conceots an4> the ac- 
companying^ AncrjEjase In autonomy aihon^ , ' 
^s^dent*^, w^^c4n-^^1«e ,^uch itriiiM^ed-be*** 
^Kavior^'much more cotnrtion in bur Sbiiiety* , ^ 

Peaceful relationsKlps attipng^8t;^ents and * 
•teachers reguirQ mutual •resp<^clt; .fijr' al}:,^* 
persons* * l^hfen children ^eal' |^ t'eaShpr ^s 
.respect* for them, or feel tJfe respect of 
thQir peer^, it builds a conri^ent*! ma- 
t.u're ^^elf-con«ept in tfiero.- This is f)er- ' 
haps 'the most ^important t^^ing for a^bMld 
^'to learn. 0 Mutual education emphasizes re- 
spect, for the needs and feelings of bo^' , 
the tieacjher and the students. Without the 
teafchferv^s feelings considered, permissive- 
neiss result^{**the child tends to become 
^fi^lf-cgr^tered.v without the students' feel- 



Shiia'^le aowtts ix> the broader community, 

th<;y/Aujit first learn the. sk^44^hat Will- J^^g conaidked, aa^horitarianisra"reeurts7 
enable thejs^ be sucb agents, xn^their pv^, ^he thi^d tends . t^o become dependeitt, self- 

, ! * jjffdciSg. K6i:ic toward re^j>ect ^or every- 
*^ o.ae's need^ -^nd *wants, toward respeqt for 
(sv^ryone's entire jpersoh, is work toward 



schaopl ♦coOTfunitie^ 

.4* TJhat. j^^ills of pea^fenalcing c^^n' Be^' 
l^^rh«?f all /> ^\ 



S> th:^t ^tudehts'are, ^bci^l brings ^Wb^ 
• ^^Hve ih 3^'5-oci«%V that .^el ieves4r^dra' 

stron^^ly in competition and* independence 
! ^i^hAjf i.n coope.r^t&'n ani^int«rdepeftdence ^ 

* ^ onvironme^tJs ^>^f coop^r^^lofi" and 

. ^t^rdep^dijnce-caii and need tcr be devel- 
.^♦/bp^d* wathiQ o^r school comwunitie^ if 
•.\ ^/^"^ A?5uch environments ar«^ to^ be developed on 



Emc^ 



global l<?vel 

« o 



pe^ce , 

Mutual. aduc4tlon prorti6tes. siich behavior - \ 
fty placing much reQponSibLility for -what^ 
foos on in the clfissrooit^ and sc^dl on% 
the .studjpnts as«^wcl!l^ as the te£^xor. De- 
velcsping this. sSns^a of mutual reeponsiblOl-* 
''ity,^ students tend les^ and less to,, Iseav^* 
natters to the teacher — let other s'Vorry 

, about" things whoh they (uren't going well. 

*^A* great deal of initiative is fost^ered 
through the whole process of n^utual de- 



/ 
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Firtall:^, mutual decis.ibn-mak.lhg fosters a 
spirit <Tt coo^ration, so necessary in our 
hlghl]f c<}i&petit4ve society. Rather than 
pit student «i<?ai(ist teacher and student ^ 
against student, mutual educatioir through 
'^mutual dcctsioa'-ij/SKJ-i^^ involves ill in a 
process of working together. • Building 
comrav^nity m Xho classroom through the • 
development of cooperatiye learnijrig and . 
other things is a necessary '3t<?p in the 
^'Ind of 'Values revolution that peace <5du- 
^ cat ton is about and that o'ur society needs 
50 badly- S^c cdSPEL of JESUS vs. GOSPEL 

• » ' ' • ' - * 
Trie various j^arts of ^ this unit will take 
u:i ttirougli €he*whole' procels^o/ rautuai 
e«!Sa<:atlon and, bope fully, givp the neces* 
-sary feJuUs for building, a, :tCist and peace- 
ful ciai^sroom and soh<i>ol^ community, ite 
^t;gi*;\' witr; a short analysis of ihst;.itTC: 
a I vioienci^^ m our scTiool systems, as 
problem a^a^irtst wftlch we are ^working. 

A'e novt^ in the four value areas o/ mu1tual{ 
od^ation that were outlined »oarlie^. * 

: i> ' . ' ^ > ^ - • ^ ^ 

liach lvalue area will state some contt^nt, 
- a few undtsclymg values and *i5dme simpLe 
? concrete ways of giving flesh to those^ 

* values. In ^no way Jo we pretend to th*ink 
ti^at*al)l saggostions will work for - 
yJu^u;; tfuxt/ iho^e are the ualy uCtiMiVxcii 

.are •usable. Wq challenge ^ou to re- 
ofi«l<?ct on the, value, consider tfi^, ajt^ivities 
^ifug^^ated and then move creatjui^iy, ,We 
'-flMaJ 'that there is a sequentio^JC order rto ' 
' th*^ various value areas ,and that this or-« 
der "is important in«*dev^ loping thfe sfcills . 
' of mutuality, scSms thati: wp rau^t cre-*o • 
iit^ enjritongients where student^ know and 
fc^Xaevo m thesnselve^i before asking them 
to b;:ing thpse differences together, in a 
group «ett|ng. Unlesa we. know hOK to re- 
i^^ct Dutn'seiY ana others in on hong^ ' 
.'tfpen way, tjrying "to mak(* a mutu'aI-4po^sic?n 
•.v*in be fruitless. • fitting people, against 
'^6n^^^ki^r- will only continue. As mu- 
tuSlS^^ftn^J'^iii^y ^3 accepted within 
thg group i<St the decisions aude, then 
^ the hard questions abqut; con^e^titive. struc-. 



ture^ can* be asked and dealt with. The 
one rddl danger of stating the sequential^ 
or<^er iSv*that groups may never get pa^t ^ 
the first two value areas. Although it ds 
important ^to develop an environment of 
self-respect and mutual respect, it must ' 
bft remembered \that both will take a life- 
time. Also, b^th" aelt-andi mutual-respect 
wljll continue J5p^*^ow^ and mature As indi^ 
vidua Is and>g«ups work through the pro- 
cess af mutual decision-making. 

Another real danger of using tKe process 
of rititual education tq^create a more just? 
world is that it will 'turn.ekclusiveiy in*- * 
ward', Vor most young people ^ -the world of 
school exists as the major pftt.of their 
world. As, educators we must roalxzO' thatr 
we are prepariQ<5 students for life* It 
is true that we can't work far justice^ and ^ 
peace in the community or world until we / 
practice peace and justice in our schools, 
but aga^in, it we wait for perfection on 
the School l<^vol, we will never prs^ctice it 
in the world, we worK on becoming more 
cooperative and ^interdependent in our clas^ 
rooms in faculty meetings, and^ in, school- 
wide decision<-making meetings'^ ye need to 
look' at becoming niore intepS^e pendent wi^h 
the -local community (recjt^rocally^^^inq 
facflities, personnel r^etciT.) and iSare in- 
terdependent with the globe (using natural 
resources, talents, momjy, political pow- ^ 
er more responsibly) . thus,. **interdepcn- * 
dence" as an organizing concept or theme 
links mi\tual education with many of the 
other'^aSJjec.ts of peace ahd justice educa- 
tion. Teachers are call'ed tojBpke these 
links and connections betveeah^he students' 
experiences in the school with similar situ- 
\ations arid structures in society. JCn ord^ 
ex'' to help make these connections to the 
broader world community, there will -be a 
series of suggestion^ of how to do this at 
**.he end. of each value section. Again, the 
value skills are embodied within the school 
environment but are only valuable to the 
extwind that the^ reach to the whole^ hurnan 
family- ' " 
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INSTITUTIONAL VIOLENCE JN SCHOOLS 



Reality 



There are memy forms of such violen<\e in 
our schools, ranging from the more obvi- 
ous i forms such vrs^cessive competition 
in grades, sport sT^tc. , .to the kinds 
of authoritarian deci&ion-ma^ing processes 
that* can be**destructive of community in 
the school. Also, rules and discipline 
can be areas of institutional violenccv-^ 

More on the overt violence side of things 
Is the whole question of corporal punish- 
ment. We do not have a unit headed "phy- 
sical violence," but it is necessary when 
we discuss ways in which we are violent 
with chicidren to* mention corporal pun- 
ilfhment. Teachers do hit children. Of- 
*ten the teacher regrets her^ ac^ and apo- 
logizes and sometimes she uses the in- 
stance of her own loss of control to help 
children understand aboyt the violence 
that is in each of usl But more often, 

* she J^ecomes. defensive and the children 
learn from her example that the way to 
solve conflict is to use physical force. 

Tiie Pall 1974 iss*ue of the Journal, 
Clinical ^Ch^.ld Psychology is entitled 
Violence ^ Against Children . It is collect- 
ed* writings. of 20 psychologists on the to- 
pic of corporal punishment in schools. 

■ Norma D. Feshback suggests in orte. article 
that perhaps children leeurn more about 
hmf to behave by watching the"^ teacher 

»hit one other child than by a week of . 
viewing ^violence on television (p.' 28) . 
After all, the child may never meet a 
private detective, ^ but 'teac;Jiers are her. 
living models. 

The authors kiiow of only two states that 
outlaw coirporal punishmerU: in schools: 
New Jersey^ and Maryland, ^d one major 
city: Chicago.* Qt^i^r city school dis-> 
tricts like New York City do prohibit 
corporal punishment, but such a pro- 
' hibition does not make it" against the 
law and teachers in those distrit:ts can 
be punished *on).y if their superiors ^choose 
to "do so. We suggest that one action 
available to teachers who wdnt to change 
structures violence is tA lobby fpr 
city and state laws against coi^poral 
punishment. 

B, • Activities: , 

I, Brains torming-j(#-have students list all 
the violence-caus Jg element^^ they feel 
. in t;heir school.' Present alternative 
educational settings/structures (e.g. open 
classroom) and ask them to make compar-* 
isons and discuss the pros- and cons. 
One useful pampi^let would be "Alternative 
Public High Schools: Prospects and Prob- 

* lems" (published by Center for the Study 
of Development and Social Change, 1430 



Ma^^jachu setts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
1973) 
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2. Reflecton and then apply , the following 
animal fable to our educational system. 
•What and where is the institutional vio- 
lence? «ow can we begin to change tRl^ 
kind of violence? - . " 

"Fable of the Animal School" 

by Dr. G. H. Rpavis f^^kji/stant Super- 
intendent of Schoo)j«^PIncirinati, Ohio 

Once* upon a time, the animals de- 
cided they must do something hero- 
.ic to Ineet the problems of "a i^ew ^ 
world'\ sp they organized a school. 
They adopted an activity curriculum 
consisting of running, climbing, 
swimming, and flying and to make" it ^ 
easier to administer*, all the ani- 
mals took all the subjects. 

' The duck was excellent in swimming, 
bet$:er in fa.ct than his instructor 
and made passing grades in flying 
but he, was *very .poor in tunning. 
Since 'he*was slow in^^unrting he had 
to s^ay after school an{a'also drop 
swimmipg to practice running. This 
was kept up until his web feet were 
badly worn and he was only average ^ 
in swimming; But average was ac- 
ceptable in school 'so nobody worried 
o about that except the duck. 

Thfe rabtit started at the top of 
the claSs in tunning but he had a > 
nervous breakdown because df so 
' much make-up work in swimming. 

The squirrel was excellent Ih climb-^ • 
* ing until he developed frustration 
in the flying; class where his tea- 
cher m&de hiin start from the grotind 
-up, instead of from the tree-top ~, 
down. He also. developed a Charlie 
'hprse from overexertion and t;J\pn got 
C in climbing and D in running. 

At the end of the year, an abnor- 
mal eel that could swim exceedingly 
well anfi also aru^i, climb- and , fly* a 
little," had the highest -average and 
^as valedictorian . • * 

. The prairie dfilgs stayed cut of sch#vl 
and fought th^ tax levy becfifuse th^ * 
administration would^ not add- dig- 
ging and burrdwing to the curriculum. 

^ They apprenticed their chijdt.to a ' 
badger and later joined the ground-- 
hogs and gophers to start a- success- 
ful private school; ' 

3. 'io look at the effects^of jviolence^ 
in other institutions and compare them 
,,with the effects , of violence within the 
•educa'tional institution. Refer to the 
spiral of violence».pp. H 8-- 5^ for a more 
comglete examination of Institutional* 
violence. 
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CONTENT -S^ND METHODOLOGY 



SELF -RfeSPECT 



Ail indi\dduals are created with a unique- 
ness which makes them special as well as 
different. It is to. the extent that the 
individual \s uniqueness is called for^h 
that they realize their power within^ • 
Many powers and gifts -lie dormant in in-*" 

,dividuaj.s because the forces of the envir- 
onment have not recocfnized or called foi^th 
these special gifts within^ it individu- 
als are to take 'an assertive role, in soci- 
ety rather. than blindly and automatically 
submit to the dictates of' others, then^ 
as educators we must help people know how 
to empower their own life a? well as ^hjQ 
lives of others. Therefore, it i's impor- 
tant that wo empower students'* with the' 
Ability to know and believe in themselves ' 
as worthwhile being[S with both strengths ^ 
and weaknesses and that we lead students [ 
to a deeper realization tjh'at others know 

^«and believe in them as unique beings with 
worth and dignity. - ^ i * 

A. Value: to empower students with the . 
ability to know and belie?ve in themselves 
as wortnwhile beings wiU) both strengths 
an4 weaknesses ^ 

^^(ctiylties: 

1. Have the students discuss. the fol- 
lowing questions in order, to get in toubh 

. with part of their real self 
*-What is *the most positive thing that ^ 
has happened to you this week? 
-What is the mo&t beautfiful experience 
you have had recently? 
-What is the nicest thing anyone ever did 
for you? 

-What did you enjo^ doing most this week? . 

2, List nine words OY, phrases that de- 
scribe what the students fee?, descr^-bes 
themselves. Pic,kn:he most, vague word>^ 
and with» further words, phrases or pajra^ 
graph explain *it^ moi?e specifically. 

r ' 3. rfave the students list events, places* 
and persons important in their lives. 

. Then ^ve^ them choose the most interest- . 
ing and^in a f ew^entences describe why ' 
thia is the most interesting, i 

4, Have students rank order the follow- • 
ing and then discuss what the results say ' 
about their very" person. , 



'BE: 



BE: 



BE: 



10 yezurs old 
3 years old 
21 years old 

^appy 
Smart 

Nitfe looking' 



LIKE TO: 



DO WELL:* 



good in school, LOSE: 
work X 
good at sports 
'good at making 
friends 



Read * 

Watch T.V.^ 
Dance 

' Math . ' 
Spelling 
Creative 
Writing 

' my b&st friend 

njy money 
ray library 
. booK 



5. Frequently use the proud line focus game 
in the group whip process to help students 
to' be able to vocalize their qualities of 
which they are most proud. ^ 



Objective 

To give each group member an equal op- 
portuniiiy to^ express herself and let. 
other qroup members know hov< she feels 
about various issues. 

Procedures 
*^ 

1. A^ group convenes to play the game. 

2. The group identifies a topic on which 
they wpuld like t^ hear each group mem- 
ber speak V 

-3. The top'ic is formulated into ^ ques- 
tion. Example: what have you doncf this 
week of which you are proud? Where do 
you stand on this issue? * 
4. Whipping' arc^d the group, each mem- 
ber answers the question in as few words 
as possible, ^et making herself clear, 
and understood* Other members are not 
to cop:ient upon the 2uiswei«3* The group ' , 
might *wish' to discuss the whip or identi- ' 
f^ a new tdpic and repeat the process, 

EXAMPLES: 

-a job I havfe done recently - 
-something X dQ well. Other people c£m 
do it, too 

-something I said this week' ' 
-something,! did for someone also 
-some group I belong to 
, -the way I manage money 
-the way I manage time/ ^ ^ 
-the way Z handled a problem , 
-something I own that means a lot to me 
-something I do that ^esn*t conform to 
the norm among my. friends • 

6. Lead students into an awareness of 
many kinds of feelings an4 how these 
feelings tell ^us. much about our unique- 
ness. Haye students •list as many dif- 
^ferent feeUings as possible and how they, 
deal wi& those feelings. Check in 
Matshall Rosenberg's book FROM NOW ON , 
pp, 3^8-39, for a list of feelings that 
are likely to be presdtit when wants are 
being satisfi^ed and feelings that ar^ 

to be present when wants are not being 
satisfied. 

7. To play the following dance focus 

game, and others like it, as only one 

of the many ways -to get students to 

freely, express themselves* i,n ways other 

than v/ords . 

I r ' s 

Objectives 

The objective o^ the game is to remove 
the inhibitions to^ creative dancing and 
movement, and to permit people to ex- 
press themselves by .creatjing personal- 
ized dsmces. It ten^s to involve every- 
one in dancing ^ 

Procedure * , 

* 

1. A group Qf between 2" and 5 people 
get together to play the game^^^^f there«f 
are more people pres'en£, several groups 
may oe formed*. , '^-^ # 
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2. Ono group *membef volunteers to be 
» ^ocus. • ' . • 

3. The focus pfayer dances as he or 
she chooses. 

4. The other members, try to move in 
such a" way as to reflect the Spirit 
and fe^l of the focus* movement. It 
is ribt neipessary for their movements 
to be exactly like that of the focus. 
Any approximation is gopd, ,and exag- 
geration is evetn better. 

8. Often' labels prevent people from de- 
veioping to their full potenti^il.' Have 
the students view CIPHER IN THE SNOW re- 
flecting 6n th*e labels thAt were placed 
upon the main ^character and what; those 
labels did for his lack of growth dnd 
belief in sejf . » 

, 9. Stereotypes also keep people from 
gaining a true sense of who they really 

The following three tnovies wojild be 
excellent ways *to "introduce such .a dis- 
cussion... . . / 

^ a. HEY! WHAT AHOUT US - gives insight 
' Into sex role stereotyping in physical ac- 
tivities in schools, ^including physicctl* 
education classes, playground grimes and 
boisterous behaviojc in the^cla'Ssropm. 

b. J IS FOR IMPORTANT'- foquses on sex 
role stereotyping in social interactions 
and emotional expression. 

c* ANYTHING THEY WANT TO BE- explo;:es 
sex role stereotypes in intellectuaJL ^and 
^areeiT-oriented activities. , 



B. lvalue; to lead students to a deeper 
realization that others kn^w and believe 
In ihem as unique beings with worth and 
cftgnity. 

i 

Activity: ^ 

1. A piefe-son's name is special. -a' Alwdys 
use *it when speaking to the person and 
with*reverence . 

2. /small but positive, life-giving -words 
or actions help to l^t people know they 
a"re important. Try daily to speak- to each, 
student in a way" 'that will call forth the 
uniqueness within - e»g. you are great, 
thanks for your smile, a pat on the i^ack 

'3. Sf>eaking to- a person on an individual 
level is powerful. Again try daily to 
speak to eadJh individual on a one-to-one , 
level concerning ^some non-academic as- 
pects of »her life." Lead students to do the 
same for each other. ♦ 

4. For both teacher cind student to re- 
cognize the strofi^g quality in each student^ 
and eall it for^h ^aily. • * " ' 

5. For everyone in the group to help one 
another feel Success in every situation — 
one concrete way is by never i^utting marks 
or grades on papers but rather accepting 
ali work as good and discuss >^ith the in- 
dividuals ways in vhich they can improve- 
(see student-student conferences and stu-* 
deJit-^achor confofence in the jnutual de- 
cision section pp.a^3-lH). 



6i Accept the students', ideas, sug- 
gestions and modes of operating — e.g. 
at the beginning , allow thq children to 
suggest times to get drinks, activi- 
ties for World Food Day, how to ar- 
range t^he classroom. ILater , begin to 
accept and use more and more of their 
suggei^tions until they are mutually 
operating the room with you. (see 
goal setting in the mutual decision- 
making section pp. 393 ^H)* 

1 \* Students and teachers reflect 
on each other needs. Record the re- 1 
flections* in a journal foj; several . 
weeks, ^tudy the reflections as a guide 
in planning ways of calling each other 
forth irfvdignity cind self worth. 

8. In order to better understand 
each student in relationship to one / 
another, consider developing a socio- 
gram. The following may be helpf^il: 

A sociogram is one of the* best devices 
for getting to know your children and 
for placing them 'near students where , 
they will work most advantageously.^ 
A socioqjrs^m is a chart of the inter- ' 
relationships within a group. Its 
pDrppse is to discover group struc- 
ture (sub-group organization, friendly- 
ship patterns) and the relation of ^ • 
any one pjfcrson to the group as a whole. 
Its value is in its potentiality for, 
developing greater understanding of 
^group befiavipr. * 

.Ose the following instructions in con- 
structing a sociogram: 

1. Ask the children the following 
or a similar question. If we were • 
to divide th'e <:lass to dp a special 
project, who would y^ou* choose to work 
with? Who would^ you" choose second? 
Third? ' * ' ' 

,1, .Draw a diagram illustrating the 
choices the children', made*. Put the 
girls* names in circles and boys* 
• names in a square. From each netme put 
cin arrow pointing to the choices made 
by the individual. In case of a mut- 
t^al chocie; use double lines. The 
diagram below' will illustrate this 
procedure^.' , i ^ 

3. Aft^er completing your fliagrara/ it 
iq possible to see the popular child- 
ren in the class and the isolates. 
Try to place the isolates next to 
students they hafve^ chosen . If two 
children choose eaph other, try . 
plaei-ng' them. together ui]itil you see 
that this is not practical. If you . 

^ , spot two conflicting' leaders i^i the 
group, try to keep them apart to de- 
crease the amount of *f riction that 
might occur. In the mecintime, Nwork 
Ojn th«is relationship. 

* ' >. 

* * 4. You will find that a meaningful 
arrangement ii> the classroom will 
prove advantageous fpr all. Do not 
use tha ^sociogram unftil the childjfen 
become well acquainted with each o- 
ther. ' ^ • 
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C. Value: to empower , air peoples of the ^ 
world witii self worth as well as .empow- * 
ering them with a deejier realization of 
uniquenesses ^ ^ 



Activities ;» 



1^ 



•1, Many X)f the Suggestions given in the 
GLOBAL IN^ERDEP.ENDENCE UNIT'pp. l65-ff and • 
in the MULTICULTURAL EDUCAJION* UNIT pp. 153 
•f-f will be most helpful. 

. V ,j 

2. <Many excellent isueaching concepts and 
'other resources for this area «afref out- ' 
lined in the books BUILDING BLOCKS FOR 
PEACE and 'PEACE IS IN OUR HANDS. 



II. MUTUAL RESPECT 



Because we are social creatures^ we long 
to share oar uniqi^eness with others. ."When 
people take the time and effort to under- 
stand and accept each other's uniqueness, 
there is* mutual respect that is held in * 
reverence. When students fee3r a teacher's • 
respect for them or feel the ^^&spect <3f * 
their peers/ they continue to *grow in q 
mojfe confident, mature self -concept. The ' 
feelings, i^ants and needs of each and every 
person in the group are Very important. ^* 
Special care must be taken so every member 
is always empowered by the group and never 
dehumanized. ^Therefore, we .think 4t im-. 
portant .that people perceive one anoth^r^^ 
as ^different and affirm them in* that unique- 
ness,* and that individuals know how to com- 
municate in such a way that all people 
involved" are erfipowered with greater *confi- 
*dence In -Ise^f . ' j t 

A.^ value: that people per-ceive one another 
as diffenent and affirm them in that unique- 
>ness. 

,1* By allowing children to wOrk. togetjier 
in pairs or small groups, so as. to recog- 
nize more easily each other's 'talen^at^ e.g., 

a» create ^ situation where a pair of 
students will i^e working together in which 
One student is strong in one aspect of the 
project while the other *is strong in ano- 
ther aspect of tl\e same project; 

* * • 

f^o b. ailow children to .do that activity 
wbX'ch will allow their talents to shine. 



2. By he^lping students ];pcognize the 
strong qualities in' themselv^S^ as well *as, 
others: * c , , \ * 

a. Forma ti of the "proud line" Inay be 
.helpfu^, where ea^ch student itames that 
quality* o^^which*she is proud in herself. 
Then each student names that quality of 
which she is {Droud in each of the otlxer^ 
students. , » ^ - 

By allowing and helping' the* ^cHildren to 
pvaluate themselves as well ^s others;- (see 
student-student evaluation in*mutual deci- 
sion section pp.iJi.'i -^4) ' ^ * 

3. By' allowing and ent:6uraging the stu- 
dents the ^freedom to digcuss.and hel{> o- ' 
ther children in the "^classroom: 

a. Appoint several strong students in 
each subject area to be your helpers-- , 

.^change tnem frequently ami tjpy to "find a 
strong are^ even in the fli}±)west^ student. 

b. Later allow within. •a given period 
any 'Student to help any other student.' 

c* Finally, open ^he whole day to a * 
» free exch^ge of students* helRtng 'one 
^ *another. * 

4^ 3y allowing time in the daily routiite 
for the students to share themselves: 

a., this can be done by spending 2D-30 
minutes each day in a^ f r6e period of shar- 
ing. The* format, of "grpup whip" may' be 
helpful. Each member of the group is giv- 
en an opportunil;^ to express herself. The 
groyp gathers in a circle, siiice all can 
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see -one another and eyp contact is impor- 
tant in makinr) .people feel important. 
This may cause ,fqr need/df soipe special 
planning for teachers^ and st\ldents in de- 
partmental departmen<ts.. ^Perhaps teachers 
cojald cooperate sd that ^ach* teacher could 
* have such a sharing period with each class 
, she te'^ches at least «very two weeks. 
^ 4 '\^- 

b^. identify a topic the group would 
like to discuss Ut the beginning *y6u the 
teacher may want to de.ttjrmine tl^e topic 
and .the limits of the tbpic. " .Be^ stite t^jNK" 
be specific on the topic. 

c. Vfhip aroun'd the circle giving eac|\ 
student a chance to comment . • 'Three other^ 
""students may aommeat on the 'speaker ' s \iiews 
but must, be recognized "by the speaker be- 
fore speaking. ' 



and others. (See WORKSHEET 12) 
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d. Other useful guidelines for sharing 
timos; • • 

(1) each person gets a- t&n to sh^re ? 

(2) nobody has to speak i ^veryorfe 
has' the ri^ht to pass. 

(3) nobody speaks or comments on an- 
other's turn. This helps- to make students 
feel s'ife to talk about experiences wh6n 
they know .others cannot immediately make 
fun of them. , » ^ * , 

^. Value: that individuals know now to 
communicate in* such a way that all people 
involved are empowered with greater self- 
worth and confidence 

Activity: ' • • 

1. Help students to identify the feel- 
ings that are communicated with words and 
Ide^s. (see WORKSll^T #2 at «nd of unit) 

• ^. Use the following game to illustrate 
j::he importance of good listening^aS being 
crucial for good communication. 

STOP GAME: » Tell the Students that you 
^ want them to spell the word STOP out loud 
' each time you say it. Say "stop" about 
twelve times in 'rapid succession, but 
give the^students time to respond by 
spelling it each time. After the twelfth 
timq say, ''what do you do when the traf- 
fic signal ^is green?" If they have fal- 
len into the pattern, they'll spell STOP 

3. Asking is also a necessary -part of 
group communication. .Guide the following 

' expericncje to illustrate thi% point. 
Have one student draw a 'fairly complica- ^ 
ted diagram on a piece of paper. Then ask 
th^'ciass to duplicate the diagram sin\ply 
by following the studenj!:*s oral directions 
No one may ask clarifying questions of the 
student giving directions. Presumably, 
no one^s diagram will be correct. Have 

* the* student show thp class the original. 
Lead the students to see* that good rls- 

'* tening is important but questions are* 
sometimes also essential. 

4. Specific bartiers in thj^commurfica- 
tion process create many unnecessary prob- 

•* l*e«3 in our classrooms. .Some of our most 
common raisbake^ in communication are list- 
*ed on the page marked "communication bar- 
riers" at the end of the unit. ♦ Becpme 
familiar enough with these spot them 
when you see and hear them in ydurself 



5. To use role playing situations in or- 
der to give students an opportunity to 
practice communicating in various ways. 

^ (See WORKSHEET 13) 

6. Let each pe<;son in the group write - 
down what sl^e is fueling and wanting at. » 

.-^this particular, moment. Let each share 
/with the* o^her and let it be known if 
someone^has* not included/both feelings 
and^ vJan£s. ; • • < • ' , 

7. For practice in ccTmmanicating your 
own feelings and wants, and for Rractice 
in' understanding the feleings and wants • . 
of ot'hers*, try play-acting some reajj.stic ' 
situations. • Let on^ person take the part 
pt a person unaqguainted with these "com,- 
"munications barriers and skills. ^Let- 
another person try to respond to the first, 
keeping always in mind the feelings and 

•wants of both peoplp in the ^situation. 

8. Ta{)^' record 10 minutes >pf inter- 
action ia ;i:our own* classroom O): 10 niin;:. 
utes of conversation with another per^n. 
Analyze it for. commur\icatiojis barriere.' 
Bo sure to enjoy goc^ communicjatiom v^er^ 
Xt occurs. , / \ 

9. Practice communications skills^ by^* 
focusing on paraphrasing ^repeating' in. ^ 
your own words). the other 
people's responses, an order to make 
sure that you know what message they are 
trying to sghd» • 

; lO; For constructive^ alternatives to the 
psychological Violence in our patterns of 
communication, an excellent program is 
Marshall RosenberV's A Manual for "Respon- ^ 
sible" Thinking and Communicating . Based 
on the ♦work of ^Sf fectiveaess Training' 
Associates (see Thomas Gordon* Parent, 
^ Effectiveness Training ) , Marshall's pro- ' 
aram involves, iraintna in / 

^ a. th^ ability to *own'* messages, \ ^ 

b* the ability ^to make ofiservationff^ 
without making inferences, 

c. the ability to recognize and ver- 
bally report feelings, ^ 

d. the abiOlity to identify the reasons 
for feelings in terms of "because wants," 

e. the ability to express wants in 
Action terms, . , , • 
* , f. the ability to "ground" thoughts 
and anecdotes in present 'feelings and 
wants, ^ _ 

^ g. the ability to receive wants as 
wants and not as^demands^ obligations,- 
or 4uties, ^ . 

h^* the ability to receive feelings 
and wants §s feelings and wantd and not 
as personal praise or criticism, 

i, th^ .ability, to 2»eceive feelings 
* and wants without evaluating fhe €^ccur- 
.acy, morality, or. competence- of the 
speaker, 

»j. the ability to ask oneself whether 
the speaker's message ^as receive'd to 
the satisfaction of the speaker and to' 
paraphrase if doubt exists', 

k. the ability to translate any mes- 
sages into the possible feelings and wants 
of the speaker, 

1. concerning coaflict resolution, 
the ability to generate alternati^ves in • 
time, person, place and»action dimensions, 

m. the ability ttJ differentiate pro- 
tective and educati'onal fdrce from pun- 
itive force. * 
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11. To guide studeni^a in tHe use of 
tho|Le skills in "a cla;ii3- discussion, -the 
following types of di^cussibns may be help- 
ful: • ' • . * 

^* Soci^i ggoblen\ Sc^Ivirtg - each child 
learns she rs,lmporta'nt to every other 
ybhxld and that what si>e says is important 
^to everyone., Wh'en chii;L<lr6n experienccr the 
satisfaction of thinking and listoning to^ 
oiher^, they are hot afraid to haVe ideas' 
and to solve their own'' jproblems and the 
problem^ of their cCLass by usjung their 
brains. » "* / \ j ^ ' / *; 

b^^^Op enWnd^d Sui^j^cts - Sometimes di- 
rect discipllhary meetings are -not as ef- 
fective as pd^itive awyolvement in a dis- 

, cushion of ideas -relevartt Uo the Students' 
lives. The opeh-e?hded meet^^n^ concetned^ 
wi^h. intellectuallyimportaAt sub^jects 
ahoj^id be used most oftenl^ A® '9' blfnd- 

-ness) 0 

c,. Educational - The educational meet- 
ing IS related ^to what the^class. is study- 
ing. Th^^se meetings 6an be Jused by the 
teacher' to get a quick evaluation of whe- 
ther oj; not teaching prodedurfttJ 4:h4- 
class are effective. / - ^ 

N\ , 

.12. To help the student recogni5^e fche,-^ 
varxuuo rwiti3 t.iuw certain indiv^iddals ^ 
will assume in a, discussion and Hdvr to .* 
use ttoese as empowering moments tather than 
dehvunani7.ing ones.^ 

a. "THE CHALLENGtTR" 

(1) Turn it over to group (How ^io 

the rest 6f you feel? Use feel instead of • > 
think r steers away from mind) ^ » 

(2) Then - shall we get back to*the 

^ subiect? ^ * ,\ 

b, "THE ""RESISTOR" • ' 

Id Don't try to change. Jier attitjLides , 
-'accop^ hpr but also, others •» 

(2) Take pre^ure 9ff her by your. ac- 
ceptance of her feelings " • » . 
r) ^ . ' 
* "THE CHATTERBOX"^ • , l 
11) Privately, enlist aid of individuajL 
to he^lp^'^nclude /?uifet ones in discussions • 
'« (2> Leader must be firm* " 
/(3) Express warmth and sympathy with^ 
firmness. \ 

t4) Seati her next to you - your eye, 
contact will^exclade her a littjle* 

' d. •'THE BORED ONE"*** % . 

' (1> Lead her into "d^cuss ion 
iZ) Ask encouraging questiorts * 

" e. "THE TIMID' ON^:.". *r ^ ' 

(1) Make her feel .she's an accepted 
me*'?ibe*r ^ J 

• (2) Coppljiment her on 'hei: active lis- 
tening ^ y_ 

f . 'the FIGHTER" ^ - * ^ 
*(l1 If two members fight, call a third 
person's .opinion and maybe a fourth^- this 
breajcs up fights. 

(2) Thep'qet on with discussion • v, 

13, The. following evaluation form . 

hQlp Students to accept the responeibi.lity* 
' for their .behavior within a groUp, to make 

appropria>t« chan^e^/and .to' accj^pt the re- 
• sppnsibrJtity ,for assisting^ others to grow 
. by- providing ^hem honest feedback. 



E VALUATION OF ^ROUP 5I9CUSSI0N 

After the*^ discuss'ion, each member of the 
grcJup should assume responsibility to make 
the following statements: 

l.,I did ^ ^ oday and I 

was pleaded with myself for having jdone it» 

2. The nex^:. time, I will do - 

is i£ to gt;op doing sojpething? 

is it* to start doing something? 
is it to do something more_ often ? 
is it to do something less often ? 

3. iTo a member or. nvembers o^ your group.) 
You did / _ which I found -parti- 
cular lynTelpTuT! 

4. '(To a member or members of your group.) 
'you did . ' ^which I felt was not^ef- 

fective in our group 'and it would help me'^ 
if you would * ' . ^ ^ 

stop doing^ 



start doing 
do , . " 
do 



more often 
"^ess o^ten 



"14. To expose s^tudents to ways of dealing 
with conflict irj^ group discussion as well 
ifs in "^ny type of relationship. See NC5n- 
VIOLENT CONFLICT RESOLUTION UNIT pp. 24-^16 , 

\ • • 

Two 'other -excellent resourqes "for activity 
suggesti'onS aret Marshall Rosenberg^s v 
book Mutual Education andCr^ig Pearson's, 
book Resolving ClassTbom Conflict . ''^ 

C.**' Value: to broaden values A*and B to a 
global perspective , 

' * , • ■» 

.Activities: 

1. Fop suggesjtions in perceiving dif- 
ference •i^ivcult'ure and affirmina these ' 
differences, refer to the Unit on MULTI- 
, CULTURAL :e;ducatj[ON pp. 153 ff . 

, 2. For suggestions in affirming -differ- 
ences i»f> a sense, o^ global interdependence, 
refer to the Unit on GLOBAL INTERDEPEN- 
"DffKCE ^p. I65f-f . 

3,» ,For suggestions In dealing with con- ♦ 
fliqt on a global leve\, i^er to the 
'umritS, on NON-VIOLENT CONFLICT RESOLUTION 
pp.:i^-2(> and ALTERNATIVES TO WAR PB« 3^7- 
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III. 



AL Df:CISION-MAKING 



Making free? fully c<inscious decisions 
stands as^ one of the greatest and nfost 
fre<^ing powers poss^^sed by hi^an beings. 
When individuals begin to make 3e*cisions 
about their life, they are no long.er ob- 
jects of manipulation but instead* can be- 
gin to shape their own lives ii^ dignity 
and self worth. Along with decision- 
making IS the important aspect of accept- 
ing responsibility for their decisions. 
Sach responsibility help^ the students to 
continue to grow m a -confident and "ma- 
ture* manner as well' as teaching them * 
how\o be critical .tjimkers, ^evjaluators 
and imp lemen tors. 

Moving into mutual deCision-making is not * 
an easy process. Many teachers haye ex- 
perienced disinterest among students at 
^tirst, e5?peciallv when they^have not ex- 
pefienoejd the o^fer of mutuat responsibil- 
ity from a teacher .before. Secondly,' the 
toacher generally feels that certain things 
are important for the students to learn, • 
whether the students perceive t^hat impor- 
tance or not. Thus, jnany teachers are 
unwilling to take the chance tKat students 
might reject something' he feels* is impor- 
tant. Thirdly, tjaachers <>ften ate not 
that clear on their objectives m a course 
and tnCis have a difficult time pr-esefttiVig^ 
a clear'fSicture and rationale tOi their 
student^. * 

In spite of these difficulties we encour- 
age youjtd slowly, move ahead in thfe mutual 
education 'pj^ocess. 



" c. Step three 

(1) choose one workbook, allowing the 
student to work through it at het own 
speed. * At an individual conference, tea- 
cher and student can determine- how pro- , 
gress i§ being made '(see "student-teacher 
conference'O 

- , ^ 

(2) set up a progressive set of goal*^ 
for one subject area and allow each stu- 
dent to work, through these/goals at her 
own rate. / 

> " (3) set up process goals as described 
below: i 



PROCESS GOALS 



A. Value; to provide, the students the en- 
vironment that will allow each of them the 
'freedom to individually enter into that ^ 
which j/ill shape thei^r lives 

' Activities; * 

» 

"^l/The development of an ind,lvidualiza-^ 
tion of insi:ruction th^t will respect the' 
dignity and uniqueness of ekch^clxild, that 
'will develop a ^poqitive self-concept, .that 
will develop responsibility, resouifceful- 
nesS:, creativity, curiosity and a sense 
qt judigment, that w'ill teach children to 
think rather than memorize knowledge, that 
•will enable to make life their learning 
environment'. Tiegi^ slowly, perhaps ac- , 
cor<J^g to"* th€i following- steps: 

St^p one ^ * ' 

(1)" for- o-ae" fie!^.io4^ a day (long or 
•short) ,~ allciw the student - the f ree'do'm 
to choose that which she would like to 

&or • . > ' * ' . ^ 

(Z) allow children to choose be-^ ^ 

'tween three or foui;' activities in" a ^iven 

class: • . *• 

(3) allow children different ^ed^a 

in mastering skills, such as working 

with mbvi-es, tape recorder,, charts, other 

Students. « 

{A) allow children a frequent 'free 

period of cheating. 

b. Step two 

(1) set up an activity center in 
which iQJjrning activities can be used 
individually* by students' * 



.Process goals do not stat<>'a level of 
achie\^ement in proficiency^ They do 
not state performance in, terms of 

« learning retention. Process goals 

"simply state a* procedure or process 
whdch you intend to go through. The 
go%ls ^pxpress. an^ experience in which, 
ycyu will , participate. What you get 

fout of. that experience; what you learn 
from it; how you feel about it--J.s up » 
to_you and the conditions of the ex- 
perience, t ' ' ' ^ 

You and other pe^le (perhaps a teacherl 
could create a variety of conditions 
which cTould change the experience and 
thereby affect its meaningfulness to 
you . 

Examples of Simple Proc?eas" Goals 

Lo6k at aquarium for one hour*. 

Engage in a conversation. 

Read a^ magazine article. , . 

Walk around the block. • ' ^ 

d. Step four 

Move into complete individual goal** 
setting with teacher and student work- 
ing out goals for "each subject areas 

2. Student- teacher donference ^ ^ 

a. Set one period of- time a day aside 
to 'have individual conference, so that by 
the end of the week you will have had an 
indivi.dual work •conference with each child 
Conferences can disctiss any wofk„?from any 
subjjects. Always begin" with the positiY;e 
and help tbe student to see the- good as- 
pects in her work and how she can ilnprove 
it. . 

b. As time permits, begin to^schedule 
more time for student-teacher conferences 
— one for each of the important subject 
ar^s.' pven if time for^group activity 
is cat, the individual conference is a 
very "essential item.. 

^c. As the conferences become more, 
.workable, for the |2^acher, begin to help 
the student in deciding her own goals and" 
guid^ce in working them oUt. 

3. Student-student Conferences 

. ao.. Take one assignment^Jthat all "have 




dohe and, t;ivo i per^iod of tim^ for students 
to evaluate each other Vs work. ;rhe 
teacher, shou) d assign>th^ pairs of stu- 
dents and comments should deal, at^ the be-, 
gi'nning, with^ only the good aspects of 
•the work;^. 



I 



b. .As time goes on and students can 
do the above Welli begin, to 4II0V them' 

to bring out w^ys that the individual child 
may improve her work--never, yhat is wrong 
or bad about the paper, 'but always how it 
can be improved. ^ ^ 

c. Next, allow the -student to freely 
choose to ^o to whomever she wishes for 
evaluation' and alSG .wher\ev^r she is ready' 
to have her work evaluated./ 

d. FinaU.^/, allow, "bhe ^tudent to^ 
choose eith'6r tl^e student or teacher, 
but not both. » 



B. Valae: that individuals both indi- 
viduall'^v and collectively -as a group, 
^,be ^^lo to evaluate a situation, to gener- 
ate options bcjth individually and»col- 
lectivfelY a group, to make respon- 
sible decisions and to implejp6nt these de- 
cisions. 



Activities: 



) implemo 



1. Hold ^Jcequent periods of disctfssion 
on those things they would like to change 
because they '*a£e* not helpful and those 
people and things t^a^ have helped them 
to grow. 

a. **A helping boic" in the classroom, 
in which tKe students ate aske^l to put 
those comments about the classroom which 
they wpulcl like all to know' and improve* 

b* "Wishing J well**', in which child- 
ren can make tw6 wishes about their class- 
room. Try to grant their wishes if at 
all possible. ' , 

Cludn a piece of i>aper have the stu- 
dents make two columns, heading one "things 
I like about school" and the other '"things 
I would like to change about school*, and 
have them .list their feeliftgs in each col- 
umn. ^ ^ N ' 

* 2. To. assist students in learning th^ 
following steps to be used when' worHing 

^out a decision within a mutual setting. * ^ 
fiarefull^ teach ancl practice eaclj step ^ 
with the children before tjsing it at a. 
session where the group ' is ^attempting \ , 
to reach a mutual decision. (See WORK- 
SHEET t4) Also check" Dreikr^s^ book *FAM- ^ 
ILy CObNtIL for further -principles in or- 
ganizing a class in'mutua^ity. 

. 3. Daily write on the board your simple 
concrete goals as a teacher, for eaqh sub- 
ject area; how they will be accomplished; 
*and the conseii^uenceS. Students need to 
know what t'eachers are about in^the class. 



first day*of class end ask the students 
what they want to dp, *i?t might be bettett 
to postpone such stadent input until af- 
ter the first few we^ks of the course* 
This way they know yoif better, your 
' strengths and weaknesses, what you mean 
when yoja ask them whether they want more 
lecture or discussion ("discussion"' can 
mean different things to different prea- 
chers) , what the course is all about. 
Further, they should feel more comfort- 
able v^ith you a6tdr"*a coupliJ of weeks. • 
• 

6.^. Schedule" your course in such a way 
that you can expand each section if the 
students so^wish. Take the first week 
of material on a subject and then evalu- 

,at^it with the students after that we^k, 
asking whether you both want to take a 
second week on it or not.^ 'This helps 
them by familiarizing them with the m^i- 
tprial bef one* calling on them to help 
decidd about the material. .The evalu- 

, at ion is vital, no matter what you de-^ 
cide to do, for it give'9 everyone the 
sense pf "this is our course." ^\ 

^7. Save a few weeks at the end of the 
•boursej for topics which, you and th6 stu4 
dents agree to pursue. They can ask for 
some mor,e on topics already covered or 
ask. for, new topics. Vou need « to be holi- 
est y/ith them. , If you ax;e unable to pre- 
pare presentations on several. new topics 
* for youtself , tell them so and ask t;o 
work it out together. 

8. At a class discussion, begin to set 
one or two goalie for' the classroom: e^g., 
when assignments are due, when and how 
to get. drinks, when talking is to be ' 

. pe|rmi,tted in the room. 

9. Finally, 1:ry to lead the children in 
setting all their owngoals, limits, and 
consequences for Jbhfiir life together in 
the classroom. Dreikrus' book LOGICAL 
C0N5EDUEj^CES outlines the jSrocess of set- 
ting limits and consequences as well as 
giving case studies with comments about 
the results of setting both good and bad 
limits. . ^ " . 

10. Allow students to create an evalua- 
.tion tool for each goal. Various forms 
o'f evalUatipns should be used by the tea- 
cher and students, e.g. oral, written 
summaries, ''learning contracts. 



C.^ Value: to see that values A and B be 
given global consideration • . 

Activities:* . * 

^-^l. For clarifying values on a global 
level, refer to PEACE IS POSSIBLE^ pp.'l|- 

2* For discussion on ^ays that indlvid-, 
uals and grpu^s of individuals /have t^ken 
their own lives in their hands, refer. to. 
thd section on the PROPHETS, pp. SMSff 



*4 . After the above protiesB~Xs yerY easj 
to worX with, begin to allow, the students 
to add one or two goals of their own, ^^^^^ 
well as how tho^e goals are to be dot\e\ \ 
and the consequences . * 1 

5* * Rather 'than pres6nt course and 
its components as you perceive them on the 



13. For bAlping atu;dents to be able to , 
apply skills of mutual decision-maicing 
to their role as social change agents re^" 
t^r to service: students as agents of sp^ 
cial change, pp. 323-rf . - . ' 
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IV. COOPERATION Vl§. COMPETITION 



Cooperation is what mutual education is all 
about: the develo|«npnt of an infcerdep'en-* 
derice in Whifh results a more caring, more 
human, more Just atmosphere. .Once indi- 
vidual^ have i real respect lor themselves ' • 
and for others and then can enter that pro- 
cess where all join together to/make de- 
cisions, it seems that- individuals* become 
.more '.i^sitive and helpful ra^h^i^r than com* 
petitTve.' 

It i^rf then, our goal in the process of mu^ 
taal education to create thos^ opportunities 
' in which students are able to work in a co- 
operative way, to hplp students recognize;, 
competitive structures, give them the skills 
to be able to change such structures, and 
to help create, an environment of cooperation 
on a global level as well as in a school 
^omraun fty • 

A. VAlue; To create those opportunities 



in whiqh students ^re able. to wo^k in a. 
co-operative way * ° ^* • .t 

, Activist iVs: . ^- ^ \^ , 

1. Use the folltSwing fun, activity* '*niu- , 
" sical lap^** to Ji^lp students experience 
the* vAlue 6f poop*rati6n* - ; 

'^SlCPih LAPSi * • •/ . 

Everyone stands \ti circle facing clock-, 
wise, "hands on the waist of the person, in 
front. The music starts,, and all wallc 
clockwise. The music stops^ 'and all sit 
down on the lap of the person behind. ^If 
one or more pe'ople in the* circle fall to 
^ the floor, gravity wins a point, the 
whole circle remains sitting on laps with- 
out touching the floor, the grquj> wins 'a 
3int. ' i 



B« Value: to help students recognize 
corppetitive structure^ and give them 
the skills to be able to fchange such 
structures . . 



Activi^ties: * * » ^ 

* ^ - ' - - 

1. V^ith the students list all the 

structures that they view as competitive 

within your, school environment, (e.g. 

testinq, graces etc.). For every such, 

item, list an alternate way of ^gcom- ^ 

plishing the same g.oal but qnly in a > 

cooperative way. Lastly, work out ways 

of, bringing about a change— smfill as * 

it- way be. • 

♦ • ^ 

i . irelp students apply the skills of 
declsion-Jftaking to creating possible 
ways, of ch^anging Colnpetitive structures. 

3» Have students take a survey of par-* 
ents and teachers* to find out the aspects 
of their learning experience that thex 
'felt were unjust. Students can ther^ com- 
pare, their findings with the present day 
competi4:ive stujrcrtutes. 



C. .V^lue? to h'elp create an environ- 
mentv o^, trooper at ion on a global level as 
v«H as iKa school community. 

Activities: » «• ^ v 

, 1, Help studei^ts apply skills 'of de- 
cision making to larger social struc- ^ 
tures such as voting, Judicial system 
and consumer practices. See tuiit on 
SEiRVICEi ' STUDENTS AS AGENTS OF SOCIAL 
CHANGP, pp. * . 

2, Discuss' with children the nvany com- 
petitive structures in our society. Re-* 
fer to INSTITUTIONAL VIOLENCE pp. ^fe-Sa* 

3. Discuss what competitive struc^u^es 
da to individuals* lives. See units on 
CAUSES OF WAR, pp.^^^tt and ALTERNA- 
tlV^S TO WAR, pp.3CJ.7-ai. 



2, Group children with different abilities 
to work out a g^v^n projept. ,Discuss how 
we C2m -each |share our special ability wijih. 
the totals . . . > 

// . ^ , • i '-^^ 

3^ Pfii*r children in worJking^ out. certain , 
assignments— e.g. one child who i? good in ' ' - 
reading ahd one who is good ia- organizing 

, ' - v.^ 

4. Do not have enough materials In the ^ ^ , „ V 

classroom (bpoks, ^pencils, pap6t),;^o ' 
that the chilctren will have^-to. share. Hope- i^ /*' • * 
fully they Wj-l coopj^rate^V If not>., it. w^ll. s,SXJGCt:STED ilESQURCES? 
be a good opening *fo'r a group -discussion,'*. , ' ' • 

on cpoperation. , ' ' V* *\ ^' ^ ' 



> 5. set up a special time wneft t&aph student 
cam share her/his .special skill vfth. the k\ . 

* wl^ole class, to ©mall; gcoups that are' Inter- 
ested .Or to y<iungeV students^' \ • \ ^ „ 



r 
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,6, Play games, in a ^cooperative, 
Vqive m§i children in i:eWritih5 thd rules ^ 
if the'- game is one with, competitive rule^* 
Sfe^e uxilt on CAUSSS OF, V?ARr ^P.3S3-a4. Also 
see non-^compeiitive garje njahual at thp en^ 
of/ this unit'^ * * 

y ' " - ... ' ^ 

7. Use oi learning contracts in v?l\|.ch; * 
goals, cpnteilt and e valuation. ^re worked 
-pi»t mutually. ^ When 0feudent« ahd fcea^ier -or 
student and s£udent$ ' mutually agree' onj tfhe 
process and,ei:pectationa of the project, it 
. 1% usually done' in.il inore cO<>pearatlYe way,. 



, ^ilms5 ' 

1. Heyt What- About Us , ^I^s.Is For Impor- 
tant, ^ Anything They 'Want To B0— UniversT^ 
of "^California, Exteris-ion Media Center, ♦., 
Berlceley, CA 94720, IThese three films pre 
sent .actual examples and* provide a way to 
increase awareness of sex role stereotyp- 
ing, / * , . . 

2, Cipher in the Snow , Brigham Ypung Uni 
-iversity, Pro.vo, Utah «4602» A true stoty 
pf a little boy no one thought was impor- 
tant^ until his sudden death one snowy mom 

"ing. A real case of how damaging labels 
Can be* / ' 
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iooks: 
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-I, Rudolf Dreikurs, Children the Chal- 
lenge , ^New Yorkt Meredith Press, 1969). 
This book IS designed to meet the ne^ds of 
^all teachers — to enable^ those who can deal 
.with thaxr c^ldr>Gn to 'fprraulate a consis- 
tent philosop&ical approach as welX as to 
^ point fhe way toward tested solutiohs for 
those teachers who are somewhat less ef- 

* fective. 

2, Rudolf Di;eikurs, Bernice Grunwald and 
Lay Pepper, Maintaining Sanity in the 
piassroom , (New Yorkz Harper and ROw, 1971) , 
This book is designed to^meet the needs 
and^. confusion of mo&t classroom^. Remark- 
ably helpful, as the authors provide prac- 
tical advice on ^J>ecific^ situations of 
classroom dif fiqultaes. The authoris also - 
explore the reasons/ behind* a child's be- 
havior and described the most effective 
met'hods^ cf dealing wiyi.*such. behavior. / • 

3. Rudolf Dreikurs, Lor<yi Grey, Lpgica/ 
Consequences , (New York: ^ Meredith Tpr5ss> 
1968) . In this book the 'authors present 

a new. approach to discipline which seems ♦ 
to be much sounder .of a method than punish^ 
ment, for at removes .sudden, unreasonable 
anger, brings about an 'intrinsic relatiori- 

ship with the child's .act, and looks toward 
the future instead of * the past. 

. \- -• ■■ 

'4. Rudolf Dreikurs, Sh^iirley Gould, Dr. 
Raymond Co.rsini and Henry l^egnery, j'junily 
Council (Chicago I Henry Regnery Company, 
i^74) . The authors outline a technique for 
putting 2UI end to war between p^rents^and 
chil/Sren as'weil 'as^ between children and ^ 
children. ""Although* the family council 
technique is explained within. the contejct' 
of a family the principles of such a pro- 
' cess can -easily be* applied to a classroom 
or school situation. 

5. William Glasser, Schools Without Fail - 
are r Harper and Row/ 19&a^ In thia booic 

. Dr.^ Glasser offers much food for thought 
' wh9;\ he suggests that our typical schools ^ 
are designed for failure. Dr. Glasser 
also oftdrs in the book a teaching process 
and suggestions for making involvement, 
relevance, and thinking realities in our 
schools. * 
- >* , 

6. lilich, DeschoQlinq Society , "^New 
^rkt Harper and RiDw, 1970) . in .this book ^ 
the author. gives his prescription for re- 
making sphools to ^ee't. OU3? human needs. 

He first present^ '^the hypothesis that so- 
^ ciety cah be deschooled and what that 
means iri^'^omi' society today. Criteria- . 
then presented that will help us distinguish 
such insVii tut ions. ^ 

* "» 

. 7. Dale Olen and riichael Grimm^, A Tea- 
> cherV3 Guide to tiberating Education (Jus- 
. tice and Feace Otfice, 3900 li. ird- St. Mil- 
^ wauke0, Wl, 19t5) . A good tool for a fa- 
cility, a department, a master teacher — 
anyone who wants to work together in hu- ^ 
Ma^jL^ing^ the process of education. Each 
of the chapt^qrs contains a shprt reading,/ 
discuS'sion questions for groiips and action 
strategies. ^. . . 

d .Marshall Roseftbt*r, Mutual SdCtcat ion ^ 

* (Speteial 'Child Publicatioo, 4535 Union 
J Bay P?.^ce, »N.E. , Seattle, Wasl^ington, 



9.810^, 1972) . A good book, for Unpacking 
\the imjilicatiohs of interpersonal trans- 
actions ih the classroom from a psycholo- 
gist's point • of ^view* 

.9. ^iUiam Putsch, Human fee-^inq r XNftw 
Jersey: New An^rican Library, 1974) . A 
guide that will help one. know ho\) to -J, 
pre^ik through the power gj^uggje between 
two people; how to accept your own ^motions, 
good or bad, instgad of letting otherrf* 
define how .you shouJLtl fep^j .how to commu- 
nicate effi6ctive,ly, and to listen* to what • * 
others h^e to say. • * 

10. Judith Merklp, Justice Education fpir 
Young qhristians ," (Justice Education Ma- j 
teriaifi, Sister^s of Notre Damcr de Namur, 
Cincinnati, , Ohio, 1975.) A res6urce man- } 
ual for teadhers of young children that / / 
contains a ,sarie5 of planned 'activities [ 
aimed at helping to integrate into the 
total leairning .environment of the youncf . 
student aspects ot the values of justice * 
arid peac^ which are consistent with her 
learning readiness anfl'^Bmotional develops 
ment. , 

11. Alvyn M. ,Freed, an sactionalo^ a ly - 
sis for TotS f (Jalmar [prd^s knc.," 391^Mon- 
roe bt* , Sacramento, Oalifornia, 958?5) . <, 
TA for Tots is gear^ Ita the/ pre-school, 
level that simplifiesfthe^bafglc ideas of 
Transactional AnalysiC. I'ha purpose is ^ - 
to tell children that th«y ire OK a%l that 
they bre indeifd prit^ces an^«pirincc^^ses. 

It is the first step, fn -inoculating child- 
ren against hn environment which JLeads 
them into forming destructive, llfe^ pa^tterns. 

^■^ 

12. Gene Stanford and Barbara iJodds Stan- 
ford, Learning Discussion Skills through 
Games (Citation Press , now York, 1969).. 
This book provides a sequence of skill- 
buiiuing ^ames and acliv.ities designed to 
give, students the necessary practice it\ 
proper discussion techniques; it also 
present^ a*-4:epertoire of remedial devices" - 
for u^e whenever a group shows signs of 

a particular weakness in any given area.' 

1,3. For the Fun of It/ Selected Coopera- 
tive Ggmea , (Friends peace 'Committee, 1515 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia, PA 19102). 
booklet that offer? a vatiety* of games for 
children from preschool through j6th ^ade 
with some* reflection pn the use of game*:^. 
Competition r anger r leadership, Vnd crea-* 
tivity. - . • 

l4. .Marshall Rosenberg, lEcom Now On , (Com- 
mtinit-y Psychological Consultants, Inc. , %, 
1740 Gulf Drive, St. Loui^, Ho. 63130).^ 
A manual of ^1^0 pages that contains theory, 
content and. prarctiqe. exercises ih r6st>on- ' 
sible thinking and communi^ting. * 

IS* Grace<sC. Abrams and Fran C. Schmidt, 
Peaces is in Our HanSs , (Jane Addams* Peace 
Association! 1213 Race S.treet, Philadelphia, 
PA 1:9107) . A resourd^' unit^for stu- 
dents in grades 1-6 .with activities that 
Vill help students understand ^nd. deal 
^ith their feelings, handle feelinas of* ^ ' 
aggression in a nonvio^Lent wJiy; buald self- 
esteem; , cope with other's feelings and ac- 
tions with empathy mid^how to build world 
citizenship. * 
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Worlcsheet #1 



ALTERNATIVE STYLES. OP EDUCATION ' 



lATlVE 



''permissive' 



^V^ho mak^s the" . 
decision about 
what is *to be " 
learned? 



Teacher. rxiades de'ci- ' Student makes . • ^ Teacheivand afu- * 

sion aibout what ts to the decision ^ ' " dent make decision^B 

bcf iearjie^v v ' ^ about what to about what is to be^" 

, * learni' ' * learned. ' . ' 



How IS the^ stu- \ 
dent's perform- 
ance e^al^atedt? ; 



, 1 



1. by*' conVparing her ^ 
with other, students 

2. through ai\ evalua- 
i ti&n"procedure^ 

(siandar4i2.ed test**- 
I . teacher te^U 

decided solely by 
teacher ^ ' * 

3. in the form of ah / 
arbitrary letter . • 
grjtjde . report 



How' is^ the sched- 
ule^and the cur- 
riculum telateS 
to the individual"* 
ne^ds of the ^ \ 
students ? 



Scheduling and ciir- . 
riculilm are fixed ana* 
students are adjusted 
to existing schedules 
aiad curriculum 



livaluation and 
aqc^uutability 
not seen as ' 
in^portan^ " 



Scheduling and 
ctjrricijlum is 
non-existent^ 



f. by comparing 
•pterformance 
• with the 6b-, 
je5ti<re8 de^* 
cided upon - 
nb.utually ^ , 

2. through eval* 
uatibn proce-. 
dures cided 

' ^ mutually by 
* teacher and 
students 

3. ^ iti specific ; 
' et'atements * 

about what 
students kn^w 



Scheduling arid 
cuTriculuni a^e 
flexible' and ad- 
justed to fit the X ^ 
andiyiduai^dif- 
.ferenqes that e^^ist 
in the claVBrbom 



What is the. effect 
of discipline on 
the student? 



ERLC 



, .teaches student- fedx Pifecipline 

* of authority's power miriimized'to 
2. -teaches student to * avoid frust?^- 
va'^jl^e subnitission ^ \ \ tion^*bf ^ 
to adthdrity.; , ^ students 



2- 



1. ^ teaches sttf- 
1 dent resp^cl • 
fbi; authority 
enabl'^s stu- . ' 
dent tip exeir- 
,cise self-^i \ ' 
dis qipline ijx . . ^ 
niaking»de^i*» ^ ■ 
siok^ iox he;r * 
own find 
;oth^s V wel* 



i'298. '. , ^:..:v■^■•■:;■■.■ .V ■■• 

COMMDNICATION*BA]RRIKRS 

MESSAGE tell? ^ ^ • 

1. •'•stop drumming your pencil on the deski*' 

^ 2» "If you^re quicft this morning we will 
.have An e^ctra recess*" 

j< "ir you're not quiet, you're going to # 

< , . stay in.'*^ _ 

3» "It's bad to disturb others,"" 

. /f» 'The classroom is the place to work 
quietly." " , ^ ^ 

5f "Wiy don't* you put your heads on the 
desk'-and practice being quiet." 



BARRIESJ 



I. Order 



Worksheet #2 



X/Proraises 

■ ■ ■■ ■ . 

^Thrj&£tjs 

3* Moralizing 

4. .Logic, T^Aching. 

5 Solutions, 
Advice ' 



MESSAGE Rlt^Kiygp 



J "You're too 
dumb to figure 
out how to 
help yourself •" 



„ "I -.canHy bjslieve* you children could- . 

be so*fude." ^ . • o ■ 

: "You:tfe usually -so considerate. I' can't 

- beijeve you would continue talking when' 
• i said.td'stopv" ^ ^' . - * * 

. MYpu*shot}M,be ashamed of yourselves,' 
•^."'yjiu are^Jiist a bunch df rough-necks." 

^ • 9» l^ou mu^fit "nojb-^care at all for me to dOo^ 
' ^ / what\^6u are^ doings You must be 
\ ^^v ^ pr e,tty . . 

♦ 10. "Your teapher last year must have' 
- let jyqu do^fiinythin^'yo^ wanted to 

11» ^ '^^y- €U^e you adting^^-^like- that?" ^ 



\r 12* g"l-^ffl sure yoi6^i*e feaving a 'hall'^" 



Criticizi^ng 
Blaming ^ 

7 Praising 
, Agreeing 



^. Waae-calling 
• * 

% • 

Reassurance 



Analyzing! 
Diagnosing 



(^estionsi 
Probing . 



/Jl Ignoring, 
^ ^ kidding,^ 



cAsircasm 



"There is some- 
thing wrong wit 
yoU - you're % 
ba^ or inccns}.d 
ate to have, cau 
me a problem." 



"If I confront 
you directly,' 
^you mighi . - ' 
not like Ae#" , 



X5i ."non-t^^rial^^' inessages 

^'.*<6bV^ '"i-^^ '\ v • . * : 

w 15# "SoUAds-^Mke- you. hav^ a lot of . :feeiing \v \ 
Ei^iS V'Are you- f^lVng About 'thi6?^^' ' 230 'AoUv^'Li$.y^ijig 



Silence \ 

pimple ' — . 
* Acknowledgment 

Door Opener ^ 



^'Xdu're o.k^" 



• 



V OBJtirriVg ; ^"Po give yoii an opportunity to practice comntunicating in 'J'l" - "You*' 
• *. ' 'language * * * . ' 



* ?RCCiI);j&£ : Xl) .1 would like eadH peribon in #the group to have a tunC^^ playing 

^ the role of one using th0 ek^le.- I would alao like each .perrfon * 

' \? ' in the group to play the t'olo' of one n§t using the 8killQ<» q 

(2) I would like the >group mepibera not playing one of the two rpio6 

to observe the bfmbfer pXayiilg th^ perscfti using the skills, and call . 
* ' attention to any devia^tion- f ronj the ski^s* ^ 

* . . ' ' . ' '] ^ ■ ^ I ^ ' ^ " ^ " * 

Your principal offers some suggestions for a chaiige^ in schedule and asks for 
. . reactions .to these ideas, ^One of the faculty m^mbfera ^ays^ "What's the uae ^^f 
of'^siayirig anything, you* re going to do whaK^bu want iuiyway#" » 



YoU*vej3tarted an individualized math pro^rfiin this year* One of your fetadents 

*\ eays to you, 'This is a stupid a?oom - can I ggt ^trfuisf erred tp Miss Allen*s room?"^. 

- «* ' ' y * 

\ A, parent whose race is different from yours confronts you at school by angrily 
stating, **h{y child tells me you fire prejudiced against hita because of his color •^"^ 

^ SITUATION k * ^ V • / : ' ; ' " . . • . 

I 1 1 III I u f ^ ^ , _ , • 

. . You 'are Jding quite, bit of g^up work in yoiir roomv The principal says to you, ^ 
1 /*''^'here doesn't ^eem ta be much teaching going on. itx your ropm*" . . 

SIoftJATION g \ ^ • / ^ % * ^ • 

, You have Just insisjt^d upon holding a student to the terras of a mutually i^eed', 
contract • He, says to you, VYou're always picking on i^ef! you never make other 
* * , kids do l^he Qtu^f yqu make me do." ; . ' • * 

; siTUAi^ioN 6 ^ • * • : - . ^ " * 

An irate «jOthe3^ is •disturbed by what she h^e heard about your, religion, class. 
3he aays to you, "My chi^d doesn't even know the ten commiaaidments - I understand 
: . , %hat you eai'd t^ey area't important - just lov6 God. w[d your neighbor.- what kiid 
• ^of nonsense is-thajtl" * * * . / . 'A 



• . -f- •. : ''231. *' 

rnir-^ A garent eaya, Vlf iheiJe isn't a little mor.e diapipl£n» in this schoal, I am , 
- MUM jjoiagV'tOf! t«H« ny chU*f K'o»^t' ^ ;v » 



. WorTcsheert #4 
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MUTUAL DECISION MAKINGV PROCESS 

SEf THE STAGE \ ' 



- find a lime suitable to all ^ 
<r, make sure the persons^ underatand the idea of mu\iality 

- make sure the poroone are willing to enter into ^t'he prooeaa 

- convince .'Che other^s) persons they will not loee * 
' • » • » V 

ST£F I - DEFINE' THE SITUATIOK 

• , - do not communicate blame ( use I messagea) 

- use active listening . ' . • • 

- understand other points of view and clearly st^te your own . 

- ill accept; the definition of the situation 

- look fpr the 'solution that mQ,els« the needs* of all 

STEP 11 -. GEBERATE POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 
^db not be critical or evaluate 
.try 'to get a number 9f ^oliitiona 

- if session bogs down, reat^^te ^situation 

' >> • ^' 

3TEP III - EVALUATION AND TES^I^IHG THE VARIOUS SOLUTIONS ^ 

- think critically V • ^ , , 

- point <>yx\ flaws ,in any of the possible solutions^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ - reasons why it won* t work ^ ^ . 

- too, ^ard to c^rry out • ^ ^T^ * 

- is it fair to both . * . ^ 

' *f 
STgPT iV - DECIDE O.N A^'MUTOALLY ACCEPTABLE SOLUTION 
^ IT^ork toward mutual commitment to onet solution 

don*t try'* to 'persuade a solution on others 
' -'state .thV solutiQn , . , . • . \ 

» ^ Write the Solution / * 

STEP y - - IMPLEMENTHiG THE- SOLUTION " ' - 

" T giVe^i'a mutuallyya^reeable solution decide WHO does WHAT by WHEN? 

- tfu^tothefi ttf carry out -agreements , . ' , 

, /.- 'don^t tal^ about puniflhraeht . ^ ^ ' * 

; /. " ^ -confront them they HTftil I,/ ^ 

* . ^ --doiiVt t^mind*»them « * ' , * . 

, ' > ^; confront them' immediately ^ ^ > ' 

^ ' ^ ' ' . ^''^^ % ' % 

STBI^ VI feVALUATlKa THE^'SOLCTJON - A , 

w^aik how. each f.e?l$ a|)put th6 st)lution> ^^*> - 

declaionV cere^pW f^oj^freV^ \ . \ 

- no^o'ne>iiidiritfuat can change- "tHr Bolt^tfonl. o : ' 



MANUAL on COOPERATIVE & NONCOO'PERATIVE GAMES : * # 

•I * 

\ ^ 

« * i . ^ 

There is nothing new under the sun I Or so we are told. The suggestions 
which follow^ therefore^ are^ probably new conibinations of old ideas, 
• Gaines have been, in existence for a long time. 'It seems that, now games 
' are merely new >combinations of old elements. The pipopdsal in t;hese 
gages is just an additional, injection of newness: coOpteration at? the ^ 
base of the games. Many, if not most# games have cooperation in them I 
as they Ha>/e existed, ^his. is true, with ^limitations. la, g'ames as 
we have known them, nowever# there has been some team or individual 
to be competed against. It is this element that is deleted frojm the 
games that follow. \^ • . ' 

All cooperative g^ea provoke a (pertain amount of challange among the players in 
« an attempt to overcome the obstac^^es presented by the uncertainties of the non- 
human aspects of the game, i.e., the uncertainty of the placement or Speed of a 
pitched ball, or a kicked ball, or a batted ball;, the uncertainty of the combina- 
tion of cawjs within each player^s hand; the uncertainty of the combination of moves 
within a play, etc. If these uiy^&tainties were to b^ dispensed with, the elements 
of chance, Iftventure, of game would be lacking. Why Aot utilize the uncertainties 
of the non-^human elements Ja. the game and minimize xhe competition against persons? 
Why not utilize play and ex/toine it for its cooperative effects? Mhy not experiment 
I wltli games which are desired- in an attempt to develop cooperative attitudes? These 
V I games might differ f^o^the games as^ we have known them in that: 

1. All participants str;lvc toward a common goal, working with each other In- 
^ stead of coppeting agalhst each other. 

2. All' players wlp if the goal is attained, or all lose if the goal is not ^. " 
attained. . . 

3 4 Al^L players compete against the non-human elements of the game rather than 
against any players. ; - ' . 

• 4* Players do/not play identically, necessarily, but unitedly in an effort to 
^each the common *goal." ' . ' , ^ 

l*hy Is this kind of game prpposed? 'kj: Is upon these hypotheses; » 

PLAY IS OMEOFOUR ACTIVITIES. Perhaps it i€ difficult to distinqulsh between the 
areas of work and play. Ifliere does wrk ^nd and play begin? Vlhere does play end and 

^work begin? ?robably the activity itself is not the determinant between work and 
play .30 much as what th^ individual brings to that activity, or what the individual ^ 
r takes from that activity. Play. might be considered as a pleasurable activity par-* 

• ticipated in voluntarily • . * ^ * 

PLAY IS AN ACTIVITY TfclDUGH WHICH LEAWIING TTAKES PLACE. It is generally accepted^ 
th^t we learn by doing. Play ad an activity necessitates "doing", ^ay, therefore, 
offers an opportunity to learn by doing. The extenf and the degree and types of 
these learnings are facets of the problem not yet agreed upon.- I*hat do we learn 
, - .through play? In 'attitudes, in physical. skills, in 'social sklllss in academic 

knowledge? I/hat do we learn? ; ' . ' 

, SOIS ATTITUDES ARE ISOBE DESIRABLE THAM OTHERS, ^his we gonerally^ accept. The point 
of departure is liltely to be: WhicT. attitudes are. thoses considered desirable by 
everyone? One culture^group may tend to emphasize Certain attitudes. as desirable 
while .wother culture ^roup emphasizes other attitudes as most desirable. Are 
those ii^titudts held desirable by the individual jmd by certain culture groups 
the aamc\s those most dssirnbls for the w«lf»ris of .tho who'i* vqvW Doss the, at 

rnyr>^it"ds of toopsm Ion (ambiguous thoufjlr, f.iat may yst bs) satisfy, individuals and 

tl\|^ the large group as being wholly desitablcr " , 233 



PEOPLE^ STRIVE FOR GOALS. There are certain hxmgers in people that they 
strive to satisfy. These hvirigers manifest themselves in the goals they 
strive toward. \This statement is accepted. But here again there is a 
point of departure from our agreement. It has been sai^d that whether 
people strive toward these goals with others or against others depends 
upon the learnings that have taken place. The scientific evidence so ^ 
far indic^es that striving toward goals is inherent in people. Indi- 
cations yjSoint toward the belief that what people do in attaining these 
goal3/{whether they cooperate or compete) is a r^lsult of learned activities. 

C<mi^xsiing the above thoughts leads us to^^t^is two-fold assumption: play' 
offers a channel whereby attitudes are deyelioped, and bnfe of the desir- 
able attitudes is cooperation. It is^thip assumption that fortifies 
our belief that cooperative games offer a worthwhile experiments 

The following list of cooperative games is. submitted as a started toward 
games meant to develop cooperative attitudes. If the interest in the 
game is not keen, if the challenge is npt sufficient, if the attitu<3inal 
bty-product^ are not wholly coopejratjv^e, there should' not be an indict- 
ment against cooperative games per se. Instead, there should be an i|i- 
dictftient against those particular games which do mot ^satisfy the desired 
requisites i It indicates that these particular games have fallen short 
of the Standard in mindt It does not necessarily mean that all cooper- 
, ative^cWes must be laicking in these qualities. It is up to fnore of us 
to create and to submit more game$ with the .cooperative characteristics, 
or to experiment further with t|hose at hand*. - [ 

The goals of the games listed seem to classify themselves roughly ac- 
cording to these underlying features: simultaneous jfinish, coordinated 
' manipulation, rotation, equal divisi<Jn, ^nd predetermined score. Some 
^ games, may perhaps- be clasgtifred tinder more than one heading, 

[ SlMUI^rANEOUS^FINISH "T. ' ' ' ; ' 

Iri some cooperative games, the underlying p^rinciple is for all 
players to finish simultanepusly. For example, in Cooperative Checlers ^ 
(Chinese)., the goal is for all players to place theij:' last nfcrble into 
home-place the same round for all players. > 

.COORDINATED MANIPULATION ^ . 

r ' . -* . 

This is a principle underlying some of the. cooperative. games in 
which all play^s attempt to coordinate their timing and execution 
with other members so that a smodtjh pattern of manipula^on results. 

ROTATI9N ' ^ . * 

In some cooperative games each j^ayer takes a turn at the sequence 
of the game, responsible for one step or\?hase ihdi'speni^ible to the 
. final or progressive goal. ^ ^ / 

™™™\«hi» principle "underlies 'some of the gahies. Players atteft5>t to play so 



that the score or/6bject 
players by the time the 



of. the. game come to be equally divide* •among th^ 
game is over, ^ ^ 



PREDETERMINED SCORE. In some of the games the goal set up for th6 gaime is 
a tot^l score toward whii^ the players make combinrd efforts to ^chievie. 

GAME PRINCIPLE I ^ SIMULTANEOUS FINISH 

COOPERATIVE CHECKERS. 

In cooperative d^eckers, the two- players aim to change the black ^ 
fheckers arid red checkers to opposite sides of the board at- the same time. 
The game follows the usual checkers rules, except that there is no jumping 
or moving backi«ards. The game is won if the checkers are changed to opposite 
sides of the board at the same time, » 

COOPERATIVE CHINESE CHECKERS j \ • ' 

iJhe.purpo'se in this game is for each player's marbles to be in the 
home seption at the same ti^; that is, for the last mai^ljle of each player 
to be placed in the home sec^tibn in the last round of turns. The game fol* .. 
lows the oringinal rules of piinese Checkers, except thai all players strive 
to mnish the game at the sairie time. The players do not make identical a. ,^ 
moves, however, but each places his marble, jumping^his ^n or others, in' 
suc^r a way as to benefit otherr players' moves. The' game is won if on the 
^J.ast round each player places his 'last marble in th'dFhome section* 

GAME PRINCIPLE II _ COORDINATED MANIPULATION 

Cooperative !]^ee DeepV Players form a double circle, «ach player of the in- 
ner circle having someone stmid immediately back, of him. One' player stands 
in the center of the circle. The center 'player throws a ball (preferably * 
a large rubber ball, or volley ball) to any. plAyeps' in the first-circle rOML. 
Immediately upon releasing the ball, that centiii^layer runs and* stands in 
back of someone in the outer circle. The person who thus becomes the thir,d * 
person in the circle, must^run to the.center it] time to catch the ball that 
•in the meant j.Ae has passed from the first row to the second ro^ and back to 
the center, fhe new player in the center now throws" the ba3^1 to some playeii 
runs 9nd takes a position in the circle, and so, the game continues. 

Cooperative Bowling. The purpose of the giime is to knock down, the ten pins 
in as many rounds as there are players. If three playqrs are playing, the 
first player attempts to knock 'down some of the pins; the second attempts 
to knock down a few more; the third attempts to knock down the remaining 
pins. The order of the players can be reversed for each game so ah tp dis^ . 
trioute advantages artd disadvantages of the first and las* turns*. (Children 
revised this game by counting 1, 2, 3, when, each chile throws his ball at 
the same time, endeavoring to kn^ck kll pins down at orice.j ^ ' 

^TOSSmC THE RJNG, One player holds a stick* Another playej^ fifteen to twen- 
ty feet from the first, ttossee the ring in an atteippt 'to throw it on the » 
st?.ck, while tiie first player attempts to catch the ring on the stick. 

\ / • • ^ • 

BLANKET TOSS. Several players Stand around holding the edge* and corners 

-of. a clothe A hole 

the cloth- Sfeveral 
O the ballofis up 

ERXCloth In such. a position so that the ballonis, will fall ikxigH through 
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pjleoes of. rope about eighteen 
^leo6s are about twelve Inohee 
Is -suspended ,from one of the o 
tennis ball must be no longer 



304 ■ . . ■ , . 

• • , .; 

the hole. Players oan determine soores for the various balloons, 
giving lower soores to the ".smaller balloons. All. players together 
attempt to attain the "goal of having the balloons fall through the 
• ,hole/ ' • , • - . 

"1 ^ " - » . ' ' ^ • . 

REIN uALL* Equipment I Two loig ropes are Joined by two cross ^ 

-Inches from each other. These cross * 
3.)long.' A tennis ball encased In s^net 
jross pieces. i?he rope suspending "the 

than eighteen Inches, to allow for 

swinging Ground the i^pe on wha'ch It Is suspended. A"* player at each 
end of the ropes hold's the. ropfes as reins. -Players see how many suc- 
cessive times the ball will, swing arouhd t^e peloe of rope. Instetd 
of two players, the game cWk be\ played with four players, each playei' 
holding on oneerid of one of the\ropes> and coordinating their effort 
. to get' the ball swung around the\ center piece. " . 

HIT ANu run. I • 

^<^players .stand at each point of a diamond. . , 
• Player 1 throws the ball- to 2. . ° 

Player 2 turns around and throws to 3. 
Player 3 hits the- ball wlth^bat to the center 
player. Player 1, as soon as h(5 has" thrown the 
bail, has run In back of player 5. Player ^, 
therefore, turns to the center to catch the 
ball hit by 3. As soon as 3 *Hlts the ball, he ^ 
steps In another llne,^ so that the person he . ; 
displaces takes the batter 's position. i 
S uccessf ul hJts are' scored when all players 
move to. their respectlvepplaoes on time, 



KICK AiMJ CATCH. ■ . ■ ^ ' 

1- layer. 1. kicks- the ball , to Xand .funs to 2. . t 

Players 3. and 3 progress tO 3 and If positions. . \ . 

Player 1; on arriving at 2/3 -place,' recelt«i3 • 
' ball that X' has thrown J^mmedlately upon , . , , . \.^^ 
•catching the kick. - . - * . ^ 

X moves to the end of line of waiting players 

behind 7. • 1 " " , • " y ■ ■ . 

runs to take the place of Ji. \. J'- ' ' 

5 moves up kicker's place, reclves the ball . ^. 

from 1, a;id kicks the ball to ^, who Is 

now in the cente'r. . . ^ « * • ' . 

5 runs to first base, and catches the ball that. ' 
if has thrown to him. \ ' 

Other players progress as before, and klplCs, . • • 
throws and catches c on tiryie- without he^si- "' s" »- 
^ tatlon. ^ * , ■ * 
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GAJC PRINCIPLQ III - BCTATIOj ' ■ ^ ^ , 
PAN POiNG 

JSadh player has a pan (a sauce pan, frying pan, dish pan or tray will do).* 
Players form a circle. One player ^pounces the ball out of his pan into tho pan ofi 
the next player. The purpose is to see hoji long you can keep it upr. bouncing tho 
balj from one pan into .the next one's pan. If players cannot get. tho ball on to the 
next pan* in one bounce, they caifiTceep bomcing the ball until the transfer can be 
madet ' • - . , ' - 

• ' . COOPERATIVE JACK'S . * 

The game is played similarly to the traditional manner i except that the 
first player throws tl\e jacks and jpicks up one at a time; then, if he is sucqessful, . 
' he passes them to the next player who throws them and picks up' two at a\ time;' the 
next, three, etc. If any' player tovchps a jack that is not to be pickM u ) at th^t 
time, or misses the ball, or miscounts tho jacks in any .way, he forfeits, t ie progiess 
made fox the group thus far. The next playe3*, then, ,begins with one, the iiext witlji , 
two, etc. The game is won when the gr^up ha& progressed" to and succeeded at sixes; 
'^^^or very young children, the game can be simplified by eliminating the use\of the 
ball, and merely throwing the jacks anrf picking them up.) ^ - I ^ 

^ COOPERATIVE JUMPING ROPE / » . 

Two players turn the ioi>e. Othejp pliers line up to jump. This first piayer^ 
jumps once, runs out, takes op'e end of-'Bi^e rQpe. Tfte player who had been turning 
gods to the ^p.d of tho line, ^Mea;iwhile, the secondj player has jumped two times, and 
runs out and^take^n th^ other end of the; rope, relloVing that^ player to to tHe end 
of the line, ihe third player. jumps three times eSn4 runs out, the next, four, and so 
forth. If a miss occurs, the Aoxt lplay^r begins over, jumping once, tHe next 

, , ^ ' / THflOUGR^TiHfS LOOP. L ^ i 



etc. 



tirice, 



Players istaut? in. a line - 1 2 3 ^* 5 6 7- Playei 2 has his arms .arched ov6r 
:'his head, Playet*3 throws the ball to player 1 through the arched arms of ^. A 
'.point is scored if the throw is successful/ Player 1, swiftly moves to the near end 
of 7, taking iba bftll.of 4 on his way. Player 3' moves to the position of 3, and 
throws the ball to the playet (2) who Is now in posltlpn of 1, tfirbugh the arched 
arms of player 3* And so the game continue'^-. ^^".^ - V 

. ' ?^ " / ♦ . - . 

. , CaiTER THROW \ . ' 

Players form a circle, with bne player standing in the center. The^nter 
player throws tho,;ball to any player 'in, t*he circle, and immediately runs to any 
player. That player runs to center to receive the ball ttaown by player last re- 
ceiving* it. The plays thus con,tlnuef. \ . . • » 

' ' BOUtiCING BALL SERIES . 

, Players form a circle* The first player bounces a ball one H^ime and the next 
player, without any Interruption, bounces it two tirtda, the next player gets the 
ball on the bounce, and bounces it thiree times, etc., going as high as possible. 
When a fumble is made,' or any other miss, the next player begins oyer and bounces ^ 
•y^n, the^'next one twice, etc, A variation of the, game is^to attempt to bounce as' 

. ■ . 237 • . 



/ 
/ 



described aboye^ once 6ax)und the circle, until the one who started tho game has hi^ 
turn .ag^ain. Ho bounces the b?ill one more time than tbe preceding pla^erV But the 
next player starts pvor again at one, Thi^ -yariatiop is to 'prevent pl^iyors from 
bouncing to such hiph numbers that players will hav.e to wait top long Soi theii turns 

' ■ ' • « BASKET RELAY ' ' 

The purpose /of. this game is for tho players, by teiMng turns in bouncing, tho 
^)all,. to r^ach tho basket ^d throw the ball in'to the baske^^,.--faTffTr^coro a set, 
-number^f sticcossful basketi?. ' ^ * ^^^^^"""^ 

' i / " ' ^ - ^ ^ ' 

Players start, from one basket ball standard toward/.the opposite standard. 
, "he first player bounces the ball, the np'xt/player" bourices' it, landing in the dlrec^ 
tlpn'of the basket. !/honever a player whose tion it is to contact the ball. is near 
enough to the basket, he attempts a threw, 'if a basket is scorpd^-the next player 
J retrieves tho b^ll and bounces it once in tho direction of the opposite basket. * 
^ flayers continue attempts to score baskets^. 

^ CIRCLE KICK * - ' ^ / ' ' ' 

Tlayers form a circle. One player "Jcicks a soccer ball to any player on op- 
posite side of* the circle. As he kicks tho ball, he calls out, "One"". The player 
receiving the ball,, kicks it to another part of the circle, calling, "Two", and so 
or^^ each player calling out the' number to which the game is progressing. If the 
ball goes out of the circle, or if any player touches the ball instead of 'kicking it, 
the progress of the game is forfeited, and the game begins, over witl\ "One". Players 
see how high a sco3^ they can reach.. ^ ' . 

' ^ - \ r - . ^ . \ ' ^ 

CAKE PRIMCIPLE IV -. EQUAL DIVISIOH 1 \ • . 

EQUALITY, . : , . ' V . . , 



\ 



The purpose of the game is for each ple^&r to end, with the si^me_ j^umber of 
pointy. The cards are dealt egually among, the^ players. The first player .leads a 
card .and other players follow euit. The ptlayer with the high c^rd (ace is. high, 
with King, Queen, Jack and JO,, etc., following) takes tho trick jond places in fronts 
of • Him (face up) ajty ace, 2,3 ox, 5 that has been taken in withjthe trick. All \ 
cards higher than' 5 that 'have been taken in with the trick do not count and are dis— 
carded. Other players pxtjceeft in like manner (with the player who has taken the 
trick leading)* following suit JLn^such a way as to att.empt tq gj.ve the trick to the 
plciyer who needs the correct number of poirits for his. part of the score. ^If there 
are four player^, each one's "score must equal 20. liStim^ite the score for each play-, 
er by dividing 60 by the number of players. (60 is the total number of points t 
4x1 (ace), 4x2, 4x3, 4x4,4x5 « 60.) * ' ^ 

TURN OVER * . ' ' 

• • • , • » *• ' 

Equipments A checker board and one and end- half inch^sqtiares^ orange on 
one side and greon on the othe.r. ^ / ^ . \. " ' 

The purpose of the game is for players to place squafes on the board, chang- 
ing from green to oratige or from orfinge to greon^, $o that, .at the end of the game,, 
when the board is coppletely co verged, 32 of tfie squarep t/ill have orange sides ex- 
posed and 32 green. To, begin the game, four squares arc p!Uiced in the centtr four 



squares of €he board so that oppoelte colors arq a^ijucont to oach othui. Tho remain- 
ing squares aio left in a pile from which players take turns drawing one and placinc^ 
It on the board next to another square, trying to sandwich onq color between two 
squares* of opposite ^colors . If a player * places a gr^een next to an;orange, making a 
green square on eeteh side of the o»go, then the oBrge squate In the middle of the 
two green sqmres must be turned over and becomes green, too. Ajiy^nuinber of squares 
of opposite color between two ends must be turned over to. match thep^fcolor .that sand- 
wiches them. For example, if thpre appears on the board an orange jsquare, twp green 
squares and an open space, the player might place an orange square in tho s^ce, 
. thus sandwiching the %yfo green between s£ oreuige at elihei end. The green sqtiare^ 
i thus' sandwiched' n\ust be turned ovei; and become orange, too.. Vertical, horizontal 
and diagonal lines of direction cjgi be used in sandwici^ilng' the squares of one color 
next to sqiuaros of oppoo^ite color; a player cannot place a squa^ mprely 9n the boatd 
, wittiout turning over adjacent square or squares of oppos^ite fcb.l0r. * Tho game, is won 
,if there are 32 greens expose4 and 32 oranges exposed when the ^ntlj^e board 1^ ^ 
covered. . - 



* • / • PILI/-THfc;-STOCKIi!G 

fikjuipmeriti A deck of cards, consisting of eight xards^ each pf trains, socl^, 
doll8^ cars, balls, candy canes, totaling kO, cards to the deck., i The goal of the game 
i,p for each player to have some of each kln^ of ' cairds at the end of the game. 

, ^ The cardb-are dealt equaUy amonf^ all pil^yers (3 to 8 can play tho game-) . 
oTijen the 'cards have^ been dealt, each^playei ajrrangos his cards, to see. what items he 
lades. At one time, all players call out one^lt.em th^t is missiiig frojn' their cards. - 
.Atthis time, each player has to listen for some item of ' which he had, an over- 
supplv, and, at the same time, listen for the item his neighbor 
Each' player throws into the ifenter, face up, a card desired by s(j 
next move, retrelves one of the.dards tha.t someone else has t\ 
to his neighbor on hik left. This card is put face up in, front 
the left. ' When enough plays I0ve been made so that all cards ar^^j^ac? up in front 
of each player, the game is completed. The ga^e 16 won if- each player has an assort- 
ment of every kind of card. Arrajigfements can bq made by the group of players before 
the game begins as to pw many of eejch card has 
for" the' game to be wont , 



thet^left needs, 
teeone, ai5i|d in the ■ 
awajr, to pass on 
his' neighbor to 



to be held by each player in order 



GAtlE PRINCIPlI; V.-^ PEBDETJSRMIIIED .scot®, 



In thlsl^:ify?d game -the purpose is for.eacli player' ^to bid on how' many tricks 
Mel thinks he pan, take. ,wltfi his hand, land for each player to attempt to ftiLfill his 
^6wrr-ajid each o-^er*s bid. The hlgb^ <Jard takes tl^o trick. 



The total number of tricks bi^ by a^l^players must add up to 13 



There 



^i^cks). 



The game la woii if each player gets the -number of tricl^ he'^bidt 

irr TAT- TOE 



kre no trumps, 
(number of possible 



This i? a variation of the .ojd, competitive Tit Tat Toe. \k double crossllke 
figurcjh-iajnarked on paper The first, player writes a, number in one space, the next 
player wriies another number , the next jxLayer the third number/ Iflien one rov is 
complete (three numbers in diagonal,^ vertical or horizontal rows), the sura of the 
three numbers determine the*^ number lo strive for in all succeeding play6. The 
^» on subsequent turns write a nurabpf \n a space, attempting, to haVe all rows 



add up to the first sura. There is. a ppssibility of a perfect score of all eight ro?(s 
adding up to the first sum, * Players write numbers less th^ui 10, and no number is 
repeated ♦ . ' * , 

variation of this game is to use letters instead, of numbers i in ,ari^ attempt 
to get a perfect score of eight Kords,.: " ' \ - • 

• ' • ' BAT BALL ' • • . ■ . ' ■ ••' 

Tl^e purpose, of this game is to see if the players can make more points *th6A 
are credited to the game. The game^scores a po'lnt every time the ball hiie-'the 
ground, the players score a point every time the batteO. bcill is caught befora touch- 
ing the 'ground. Sach player takes his turn at batting - 1, 2, 3f ^ or 5 ov mpre 
timeB to a turn. Other liayers are in a more or less complete ciicle aro\ind thi9 
batter at a distance suitable iov pitching and catching, , Anyone, vfljo catches or re- 
covers the toil ^either Jjitches to the batter or throws to iuiothor in' better positioa 
to pitch. Positions ar^ rotated at the convenience and v;ill of the players. This' 
maybe regular or variable, ' , • ^ , f 



MJJP Dl AIiD'HAU^ OUT 

Equipment. Twelve wooden disds, two inches In diameter, and a three, foot 
r^quare board set on legs two v^ches high. In the ^center of the board is circle 
ten inches in diameter t within this circle is a hole five inches in diameter. 

The purpose of tho^game;is to get half 'the discs into the hole and at the * 
rane time to have the remaining discs either on thfi ten-inch circle line, or tn the 
space between the circle line and the hole. Place the nSix discs at equidistance 
I around the circle line. On the edge of the board place the remaining discis to be 
used as shco^^rs. Players take tirms to flick one of these shooter discs, attempt- 
ing to knock (pne of the discs from the circle into the hole. Any disc which^ lands 
in the specs betireen the hole and, the circle ceases to Ipo used as a shooter; any 
disc which landc in the space in between the circle andj the outside bounds of the 
^ j^iC can be r?-used as a shooter. The game is w6n when .;^layers succeed In getting 
six of the discs within the hole at the same time that ^ix of the discs are oh the 
circle,^ or in the spjice' between the circle a^id the hole. 

Following lire "^some- variations 6f the gamej ^ , 

1. Use more than twelve discs, 

2.,i Before the gam^ is begun, players can agree .upon their own goal ^igh't 
of the discs must be' in the hole and four in the circle territory ► etc, 

3, Play the game on the floor,' drawing a two-foot circle Within a four-foot 
circle, and use. discs -such as are used ia shuff leboard, • ^ • ' / 

' , " . COOPERATIVE SHUTFIiiBOARD ^ ^ . * * 

The game is played. as in 'competitive shuff leboard, except that the court is ^ 
numbered thusr : ' " . * • . 

y . 10 -.8 3 ' 

^ ' _ r5 ^ 8 -7 . — 

^ ^^.3 -10 .5 

Flayers taker 'tum6 in shooting the discs into the court, attempting to pl^(r6 
their shots so that the^ ficore vrill total 15 when all discs have been pl^iced, * The 
% court pictured above, gives greater possibility of scores of 15, The usual shuffle-* 
bonrd court, hovrever, can be used merely by changirtg some of the numbers to minus 
gj^^i leaving oomo plus numbers. . 2^0* ' ^ 



HORSfifSHOEJS 



Before thd game, pl^iyers decieo wlviV^core they sLu^dl strive for • within -r^ 
certain number of tlirows, To.r example, k players might agice -to strive toWfixd a . 
score of oO >rithin ^0 throws. \( Ringer ^ 5j horseshoe lemdin^, within de&ignated ter^ 
ritOi.y = 1\) xhe h players at one stake- take turns pitchinG toward the opposite 
stake. Ecich player pitches two horseshoes at one round. **Thus, In the first roifrid, 
8 throws have ^een mad^^ and the combined i.core. of eJ^l horseshoes pitched is taili^. 
If in 5 rounds^ the predetermined score is*achieved, the ^ame hcis been won. 

Deal cards^qually among players (2 to 10 can pliiy the giune);. "ihe ;goal of 
the game is f or ^each pliiyei to have his. entire hand in a rm, ciny suit of suits, but 
the numbeis in consecutive order,' All .players, aftei caids 'hjive been arxangGd in 
hands, call out, a desired ntimber. At this time, each player passes one of ^ his gUrds 
to tHe left. If he has tho/'numbex desired by his player to the left,, he pisses that 
ckrCA If not, he "pc-isses ar\6thoi: that someone' else hjis called out, in ho^es tba.t it ^ 
•Hill ^oon reacn the dosiied party. Again, each player calls out a desiirdd number,", 
and everyone passes to the left. When any player/ has . four or raoi-e'of h^-^^" ""^'i* ^" 
cequerice numbers, ho places the cards on the taljle in. front of liim, aijd 



^ — - - ^ \ ' 

numbers as ho sets them. The game is vron vrhen.al 



players have all cards in sei^uence 



Before tne game is begun., 'players can agree on tu^ ni^ber of turns to ^^o, 
game. - * 



card* in 
adds the 



iplete their 



Kas proposed Earlier tijat ejperlm mfet^ion take plaoe.^ Thatj 
expertfmehtation- might be 'two^t'f old: devlsllng new games , ari^'^estin| 
both Ithe ga^l^s £h'at have been dlvlsed and the ^players.whO plAy theto-*^ 
Testinc presuppps^es means for measurepiei>t5. Unfortunately > th|re are 



effeot of oooperajjiyeigatoes 
owever, to test the' extent 
oOfopera'tive attitude 
,n be^ noted. These lit is^ 



as yet^no acp urate' me§tns JTor measuring thj 
on QOO^peratlVe behavlo3^»' In an attemptv | 
to which ooope,ratlve games" are related toj 
learnings M 'impressions and observations dt 
trtiet are; subjective means of testing. 

It has trpen observed, that rules are liore flexible in oooperafclve 
games. It ae^s inevitable, that play aotivity whioh will -oatiry out. 
the four oharaoteristios listed 'on page orie will be less autHlpritaiJian 

A.A A^A ^-^^ - 1.1 4 4*U V%J\ 



than competitive ao-ti 
dual tooompete again 

as it progresses. , , . 
authoritarian qualities tend, toward raoi^ c 
»and more new games result<> 



>ther tfeamt side, ot indljvi- 
/uniQOdifioatiohs of jthe game 
above mentioned flexibility and less 

■reat?ivityt more v&rlatlonst 



les are. " With no 
players can agree 



tvore planning takes'pl^oe U\ cooperallye games while the! "eame i . ' 
goes on. Wore s'uggBstions "aire made to each other. 

There is 'less^esentuient /totr.aSidan individual's buncling a play. 
The^ gniup'as awhole attempts t» qover ea.oh other's errors. 

Fewer quarrels aooomyaiiy cooperative gaiaes than oompeti'tive 
gamee. Observing children in competife-^ve-~e»me^ on the playground,- 
idtnesses many arguments. Such ij-emarks ar6<(5ften heard: loxi'te 
cnV/-, I'am noti .You cheat. You He.^ lou don' tj^now^hpw to play. 



And. If the -quarrels', C^t tOo tough, they either ooute td some neutral 
pa^rty to say who Is 'safe, or the game blows 'up vrlth some few-*, 
starting a new game. Quarrels are" fewer and muoh less vehement In' 
ooopffxatlve games. When the oobpei^tlve game Is over, you often 
he^r, "We WiJrt' ( with enfphasls on the ''wort' , In a competitive 

gara^ you often hear, " We^ won,'we'wort' , *ln a taunting icf rain wl'th * 
l^fte emphasis on the weTJ Implying that 'you or they did not win. 

• Gaiues revised from oompetlt ve games often revert to competitive 
games. when the players are less familiar With the cooperatlvegames^t 

* In some sltijiatloris a teacher or leader Is more sought after to • 
Play cooperative games than competitive games. -Possibly this is 
because one o^itstanding ability is an asset to the whole group 
rather than an o)t)stacle to the opposing individal or^ team, as would , 
be the case in a'competltive game. 

Active gam^es that develop some patterrl of motion seem, to* b'e more 
enjoyable. Perhaps cooperation, coordinatifon, timing, and rhythmic - 
movement are all Wla'ted. A cooperative ©one that, allows fori the 
establishemnt of the group' s. pace, in whlc a certaih m9mentum is 
developed, and makes for cooperative ^ort eems t'o he mOre 
enJoyAble. - * ! . ''^ 

Cooperative games do have an appeal a id -Inrterest to nany, players 
Witnessing persons choosing to play cooperative games .during tliaes 
when a wide-. range x^f activities were .at 'thdlr disposal^ seems to 
subtantlatA t^ie obsenpration that cooperative 'gaines arer both 
Interesting wid^ c|:iailenging. > ^ . • 

<» » • « ' 

. These obseyvitj^ons have involved the characteristics of tht 
games themselves', /fh^ obse3rvatioi}s are, iiine or less, r^actionjs 
of players to the elements of the cooperative* games* Ifow that |we 
ndve sketchil:^ obieKved what the players dc to the game^ let u^ bee 
what the games dolto the players. This phf se of, testing in th^e 
experimentation^ pTOgrab Is the more dlffioilt task. 

. ij; is at the Irisk'of being unscientif ijc that the fcbllowing 
observ^tionj; are S3t down, '^hey^are observations made <^f childrlen 
at cooperative games. The class into vhldh each of these childrsn is 
plaped^migh i be criticized as dangei\)us generalization. It Is Jah - 
attempt, houever, to sample different personality types and their • 
reactions to cooperative games. One child only is ll^jted under ^ 
each heading. He Is, however, an .aggregate! of many olilldreh 
observejd who have the listed characteristicB in common. , , 

: The cooperative game experi enbec of an'emotlonalljr unstable 
child?f V. Arthur was extremely unstable. He was Insecure at home 
a^d starved for dove and affection. He hac been- in the habl-t of * 
throwing temper tantrumisji Sometimes when h3 came in fiom, recess af: 
ter a competitive game of marb.les, he was fed 'in the face, almost J" 
bursting with anger, knocking at anything ahd everything dn hts way. 
Whe^ he played a cooperative game , however, his control was never' 
taxed to the samp degree. Losing a cooperative game seemed to be 
made bearable by the fact that others shared Jbhe losswith him, 
and that he had not been vanquished ,Dy another team. For example, 
wheii Arthur played HALF AlLxJ .lALF OUT, he often fouM It' was 
> irriout to" wait while .others played, and his- ovexr-eagemess to 

^ ■ ■ :■ ■ ■ ■• . -zi^. ■ - . - 
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fllofc the' dlsos suooesfefully caused fa.liures.," - iiJevenhoX^ssj .he 
showed none of the extreme behavior actions aa whert his .ego was " 
shaicea In a competitive game, . ' ^ ' \'. "' ■ - 



» * 



Hie cooperative game experlenoes of a abolally' well-adjusted" 
ohlldi Christine was a well~balanc6d 'ohtld;" iJell liked by- mbny ?nd 
liking many children. In ^l^ylng cooperative games,* Christine showed 
Joy when Ot:hers contributed, toward, .success .Of, a game.. ' She often 
Initiated a game and others came 'to Join fter. , She was patle'nt In 
teaohtng a game to, others. Ot6n whan playing , cooperative Jacl^s, she 
would state the priigress of the game If ap. adult passisd near wheA they 
were playing. When the group succeigded at throwing- sizes In Jacks 
Christine enthusiastically* called out,' "We w6h." If trie game was' 
lost, she waci willing to try again. Others often followed hef ' 
example and trl6d the garae-agc^ln. . , ■ , . 

■ -» The cooperative gajne experiences of a oOm"petltlvel.]r trained 
oni'ldj No ooubt all children h&ve training In competition. Some are 
mure highly competitive than o'thers.- Geofge was one of. these.* 
George was onb of four children" playing cooperative Qudlts, Jane, 
Sam, and Edith were e-lat^d every time anyone of the fpur got a ring- 
er. Occasionally George woul^ 'says '."We ought to see vfho can beat.," 
That" s how- my Daddy says you playl see who gets the most," 

The cooperative game eqcperlendes of a mentally handicapped child: 
ticrljj,.of low l,<4.-iwad playing 'coopferatlve Jumping rope '.with some . 
other children of normal I,Q, Several time's-^ris had taken her ', • 
tum| Jimipod, but failed to. get' out at tlje' proper tliae.* Once, she * 
starred Jumping, , she didnot know'when ;Co stop. After retarding ' ^^ 
the ntogress of the group several tim^.s, she came up ..for her 'turn 

towa 



and tien get out'.-:*; . In uiii^on they counted for her. When' they 



and t 



The re^t of .the. group was intent' on having her contribute 
^heir progress. Before she 'Jumped In, they paid," ".Jump s?jyeK., 



reaciisd seven they'.shpute^., ^'Severi,. get ,out£: She,dlpd. 



i" the rope. The game contlnjued. She* sVemed pleas 3d to hdve 



end b 

contributed tbwdrd the progress -Of the ^game, Th6 group 
satisfied In 'having succeeded in-getting an uAderstandl Ig over t|5 her. 



have progre.es'ed with the game. 



She took the 



seeWd* 



_ cooperative game experiences of an extremely timid chTldi 
Susan wai wiyshy. For a long period of time she played, ^ll^h no • « i 
one during choosing time, when everyone did what he, wanted. During ' 1 
this time she *sat and drew . or lookegl at a book. One day while die- \ 
tating to the teacher a story which seemed autobiogtaphlcal, she ' 
was askeK what the girl in the story jiked to do. "Build with , ^ 
blocks, "i she answered. After a few days, the teacher suggeste<l to 
Rudolf, a mild, easy-going child, that he ask Susan to build with 
him.' He did. For several days Susan built. Then" one day. she got 
the Jacks, sat down on the floor and started tp play.. A small 
group Joined her. She" seemed i'nconsplcuoujg and satj.sfle<?.,. Wlth'^ . 
•no opponent, she was merely a part of the game. Itis doubtful ' , 
whether she would have had the co.urqBe tO * initiate a game in which • 
, there were opponents. But in unity there was,, for hcr,^ strength. ^. 

Needless to say, the above observations offer no maglo' formula - 
fo(r the develop ent of cooperative attitudes. • The above r|?cordlngs 
'r^^9^ children's experi ences are b^t a feeler as- to the possible 
.ER|Cawer So the question, "What is the e.ffeot of cooperative §ames. . . 



,on.tl}e pAi^tldipant^^^ Omr fionoe^ lYi this septlon has been to 
relateji some ojc the experimentation that has taken plaoe in ^ the area • 
ot Q6opej»tiive rfaiiie^., BxperiiiiehtationJLn this Afield la Interesting. 
, ;andr ohallengihfe* .It is interesting because there- Is vast 
/ opportunity 'fo;??^ creativity In both devising and experimenting with 
oppperatlTe giono^. It la challenging because we knoy so 'little end 
need to know so. much # ^ ^ - - . • 

flany q'uestlons'loo;ii before ust As we observe cooperative 
games I there comes the 'realization that there are many unknowns. . 
There, are many questions unanswered. There are many q.uestlo^s not 
only tmansweredi but also unasked^ .Observation, ctJliipllatlon, . 
, methods for measureinpnt will be necessary in order to answer i 

1. What attltudlnal changes, If any, result from playing oooperatlve 
games? 'in all altuatijns - the activity of the game itself, the 
activity after playing poopejatlve games, what are the at.tttudinal 
changes? How do th^ changes or the learnings in ai^titudes during i}ho 
games knd after compare with thfl learnings In attitudes during the 
' • playing and &tU(T of domp^tltivt* gajnes? ' . ' 

2.. Is- the' revision 'of competltve games into cooperative games putting 
t^ie cart before the horse? .Jluoh investigation and r&search will have 
. to be done.^t seems, to determine' the cause and effect relationships 
in regard to play and cooperation. For example, restearch nay pr^^duce 
(evidence that play of any type is a reflection of society. If it is" 
'a reflectlon^j society' will have to become cooperative before play 
will take on all of the cooperative ^spect6. Again it it Is a * 
reflection, it Is well to note that games of lon^ standing have their 
roots in the past - a refl'ectlon of autocratic soc'lety^ Hesearoh is 
.required^ to uprove or disprove the following equatlorii 

*. cause I I effledt « » society i cooperative games. . . • 

Wilb'h lndj.viduals are li(kely to choose cooperative -play aptivlUjec? 
Do those Individuals jT^ho are, most chosen by their colleagues phoose, 
cooperative aotivl tins, more than do the indiylduaijS 'who,,^tS! f ringers 
or Isolates In their ^roiip-, or vice versa? A yery.limJLted'.bit 'Of 
reseysrch indicates thai claildrc?i most tshosen (as seen in sodlpmetrio 
dat») most JLikely to chbose, cooperative games'. Ques*tipns that 
hay4" to be answered" In this area' arej What oorrelatlon is 'there 
between children. who have mutual choices and children who choose 
cooperative games,? Wl^at correlation Is , there bewteerl children 
not chDsen and children who choose 6!bVPe^tive games? What correla- 
tion is thejre between, children who are n^uoh chosen and children wlio 
"choose cooperative j^e$,'? ■ . ''^ ^ > • ' • 

^, What, If any, Is Ihe change In s.dolometrlc data after children 
have expej^lenced frequent playing of cooperative gauie.s? If all ' ; 
other conditions , are unchanged, !it would be slghlflpcmt to take 
sooipmetric data In a group before and after Introd'hotlon to and ' 
exteriencing play in cooperative games. WOuld , there* be .a change 
In the most ohoeen? Would they, be chosen not quite so much, losing , 
some of their disproportionate status? Would those in the group who ,^ 
had be^n rejeated become a part of the group 4nd enjoy some choice 

by olxhers? • . • ' ' . - ^ . ' 

O ,' • " •■ '"v * 

ERIC .Is ^ere likely tube less cleavage bejtweeri sub-grouj> differences 
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- «ua09& pej*oona/playinc cooperative eaines'* tl^an am^ 

playinc o(Ma>e^l tiffed Games?' Is it easier to play all ' , 
tQgetb«r with* ho dlvlsloh:^ as to teaios, and thus less likelihood 'for 
.there-„W.-h6 cleg^v:age jbetj^feeh .sexes, bf^tween a^iee, .between otilture 
V /and, racial" groufts* between skilled an^l non-sjtl.llsd, between tntelll<r 

* ' geifiue' levels? • ' \ . .. ' • " 

6» '. Is there varying •effeq.t* on the attitudes of an oj^er-aggressl.ve * 

■ ° Individual and a timed lndJ.vl,cL'ii%l? Is the over-'*-gg:resslve likely , 
••\tb beQ04§ lesj3 ag^osslve ana the 'timid more aggressive? Or v;lll 
^ the over-sggrcsslve ^ecOm.e core a/3rgj?eGslve and ihe tlcld'more timid? 
'Qr Is the aggresclveness unaffected through participation In- 
cooperative gaiaes?' ^ \ 

. ■- \ - 1 . ' ' [ 

7. What Is the thereipeutic value In cooperaj-lve games comparted tp 
•that of competitive games? In much of the reo'opnlzed play therapy , 

' that has been done, therapists afford t;he pati3n».s opportunities to 
release their feelings ^n materials and cqulpmenc. One of the very 
few restrictions is to refrain from, relea'slrig one's feelings in physl' 
bal- 6ombajt with a person. ' It would be significant to find 'ocit. the .' 
therapeutic valute in releasing one's emotloris In^ games against the 
ihajkimate objectla of t\iat game Instead of against an opponent as is 
the case In ^competitive games. : /■ 

8, ' Is' th^re any; difference tn, the spectator vs partilclpatdr value 
in cooper«\tlve games compared to" competitive games? Will cooperative 
ffaiies provide ijess interest for. spectators ? will'thlg push more 
peJpsons into partlcipa'tion or away fnm participation? | 

9 J What ijs the" effect eipon chlldrqn who are going into a competitive" 
society, ,^o deveJLop cooperative attitudes in them during t?belr 
childhood? Is there any possibility of the devfelopAept of schlzo- 
' phrenloa?- Qr la, there, any paselblllty of the development,..9f a.coop- . 

eratlve society for tbein to help make wh6n they pass from ohlMhood 
* into adulijhood? ' ' , : ^ 

10. What is the comparative merit , of introducing cooperaltive "games 
in .these twq ways? First.- Introducing the game as a game merely, 
and playirjg lt« Second - introducing the ^e as a cooperative game, 
. with some etplanation of cooperative game theory. . ' . 

\ , - - I ■ ■ . ' - - ' ' 

' , .... What, is the relationship between pupil, participation in cooper- 
ative, games and teacher acceptance of ^e idea? ' 

12,. What is the comparative 'enjoyment in the participation in 
cooperative gomes vs coWetltlve games ? "ow much of the enjoyment 
or lack o.f enjoyment Jls attributable to i the novelty of the 
experience ? the unattractiveness of asjPcific game rather thajji all 
games in that group? the enthucl^n of leader iJJtroducing th^ame ? 
the tradion or lack of tradition present in oompetltive or coopera- 
tive games, respectively? \ 

13* What are the tenc|.endies toward cheating in cooperativegames? q .j c 

• Does the concept of .'bheat/lng take on new meaning? fS^O 

O What iS .the- strength of motivation in cooperative games compared 
^Ki^Lth 'that in .competitive games? Does .the cooperative game allow for 
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more or less Individ ua^f fort than the oompetitlve game? 

15» Is there a loss. In incentive when competitive games are trans- 
formed Into cooperative games? Do getaes depend upon extrinslorewards 
such as victory jbyer others, etOe» for their incentive? 

16. Are some players so/ cooperative as to be competitive In their 
desire to coopei^te? If/ this Is observed, can li be accredited to 
factors of the /game, or /past experiences of the players, or what?. 

17. Is the whole Idea Of fostering cooperative /attitudes through 
games oir thro u^ any .other media a menace to society? Is It what we 
need for survival? Will It strengthen, or veakeh plvlllzatlon? , 

18. Are there some djeslrable aspects of competitive attitudes through 
J.n cooperative games? . Or, are those aspects desirable only In a 
oomifetltlve set-up? Will thcsee still be desirability for such aspects 
as sportsmanship when, in cooperative games? there Is a winning 
together, or A losing together? Is It the fault of competitive games 
^hlbh forces the necessity of sportsmanship alone? 

|19»j In play are there other variables besides cooperation and com-* 
jpetitlon whose development Is a cdnceip of ours? Wh^t about suoK 
Ivarlables as ^re^tti^lty, s^curlty| plelasure, etc.? o • » 

,20* Is there a difference In the capacity of an Individual for 
accurrlng oooperatlve^ehavlor or competitive behavior? 

21* Is the acceptance or rejection or the* Idea of cooperative* Play 
relative to our wanting or riot wanting a cooperative society rather 
than for other reasons? 

HOW CAN WE FIND OUT THE ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS? > 

I 

Hpxj have we found out about th^ things on which we are agreed.? 
On points that are generally accepted today, there has either been 
no evidence found; to contradict the point accepted ^ or there has been 
establlshemnt of evidence to support the assumptions as fact. The ] 
very fact that the above questions have been occasion for contro- 
versial discussion points up one very Important facti We do not know 
all the ansvfers. This Is a challenge: to try to find the answers 
to the unknown* Research Is needed In order to bring out evidence* 
which will establish as true or as not true the assumptions presented 
earlier, that 1st 

Cooperative attitudes are desirable. - 
Cooperative attitudes can be learned. 
Play Is a means for acquiring attitudes. » * 

Cooperative games help to develop coopa atlve attitudes. 



Credit Is given to Hiss Ruth theooore f. ifeNiz, Director 

Comellnsi St. Louis PulxLlc School peace research laboratory 

Sy«tem.f Kho was largely responsible . 
for developing this manual # . 
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PART IV 




LIVING JUSTICE AND PEACE 



. } . A... TODAYi^S PEACEMAKERS 

B. SERVICE:: STUDENTS AS AGWS FOR SpCI2VL CHANGE 
- C. • LIVING JUSTICE AND PEACE 



i 



: ERIC 



TODAY'S PEACEMAKERS 



ERIC 



dOALS AHD RELEVANCE 



A*- Because of so many counter .images , 
and heroes, it is extreitiely im^rtant 
to present living examples of peacema- 
Icers, so that peacemaking^ becomes a real 
option for students-^ ' 

B. B*ecause of the need to bring peace 
down from the abstractions of theory/ide- 
ology, itois extremely important for stu- 
dents to see ways in which they can be- 
come peacemakers where they are, as well 
as,>soii\e time in the future. 



CONTENT ' 

A 

A. See units on THE MEANING OF PEACE AND 
JUSTICE, CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM, NONVI^ 
LENCE (especially the- essay on the his- 
tory of pacifism in the Americxan Catholic 
Church) , and CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE for a dis- 
cussion of ^ peacemaking. It must be noted 
again that our understanding of peace- 

• making is that of Gandhi ' s and Martin Lu- 
ther King's and thus often includes the 
"Creative tension** and confrontation ele- 
ments generally necessary in promotii^g a. 
♦•positive peace" (a peace with justice) . 

The -Lit;eracy Test" by Fr. Dan Ber- 
rigan, S.J. spell? out 11 ways in which 
all of us can be peacemakers. These 11 
- suggestions emphasize the wholeness of 
a life of peacemaking, with special con- 
sideration of the ways in which .we relate 
to other persons. ) 

C. See units on WORLD HUNGER, GLOBAL IN- 
TERDEPENDENCE, PROPHETS: OLD TES']M4ENT 
AND TODAY, *THE; MEANING OF PEACE AND JUS- 

• TICE, MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION AND LIV- 
ING, SERVICE: STUDENTS AS AGENTS FOR Sp- 
.CIAL CHANGE, and LIVING JUSTICE AND. PEACE 

.....for nuinerous way^ in which all^f us can 
be peacemakers . 



METHODOLOGY 



A, Audio-Visuals ' ' • 

There are numerous films "^nd other audio- 
vi'Suals on contemporary pacemakers, like 
Gandhi, Martin Luther King> Mother Ther- 
esa, Rosa^Parks. One such presentation is 
our own/ entiVled. '•Gandhi as Peacemaker," 
.a 20-minute f llmstrip/cassette in which we 
explore Gandhi's itl^thod of nonviolent con- 
flict' relblatih©/ his work for iWtitu- 
tional change,^ the service aspect to peacj- 
making, simp^^icity, community, prayer, li- 
berating' educational structures,, ^d de- 
centralizea economic and political struc- 
tures to foster self-reliance -among peo- . 
pie so that they more truly help shape 
their own individual and societal desti- 
'nies. The presentation concl'ujaes by ask-/- 
ing how each of us is called 'to be a 
peacemaker in our own lives, and 'is geared 
to oidfer students and adults. Other pre^ 
se^tations include^ copy list from p^onj 
• * • 

B, A' good term project wotild be have- 
^ each student or groups of students pre- 



pare a presentat4pn ^(of many different 
|cinds)i on some contemporary peacemaker 
and begin to examine themselves in terms 
of how they see themselves as peacemakers 
now and in the future. ,A discuss-ion of 
life-style is especially important be-. , 
"catuse the kinds of values one Is trying 
to reaJLize in^ society must flow out of 
,a realization of these values' in one's own 
life. 



C. Walking Together Again: A Kit for . 
Understanding tne Sacrament of Penance 
is published by Mine Put>iicati,ons, 2S 
Groveland, Minneapolis, Mi-n. 55403.. It; 
contains 2 posters (with print. on both" 
sides, one of the 4 a parable by Am- 
brose Bierce) / 6 booklets of stories, 1 
activity booklet (make-a-mobile; take a 
hat with a large floppy brim and" pin to 
the hat a collection of things and pic- 
tures that each tell a part of who you . ^ 
are; MY PEACE STORY — Someone made a pro- 
mise to me. It was ^. ...I've made 

a promise •to someone. It was 

I am a gftfacemaker because I « • . . ; 

and two booklets for parents, teachers and 
program leaders (with suggestions for 
home and school) . The price is under two 
dollars and the miuule graces reacner wno 
tried it out for u^ said it is just the 
thing for third and fourth graders. The^ 
emphasis is on personal peace and injus-» 
tice in the family or between friends ra- 
ther than on global issues; but it has 
so many good idefas and well done things 
to look at. 

D. The "World Heroes/Heroines" Exercise 

This exercise is described in tart I, pp. 

; as<i means for multicultural ed- 
ucation. Here we note its potential for 
eliciting frogi students their own under- , 
standing Of heroism and whQ their heroes/ 
heroines are. 



l.'Wiat is a hero/heroine? 



This is, the initial question of an ex- 
cellent films trip /cassette entifilBd 
"Rosa Parks: A Woman Who Changed History" 
and produced by the Center for Teaching 
about Peace and War at Wayne ptate Uni- 
versity. Designed for middle grade stu- 
dents (see Part I, pp. loU. )^it points 
oub-the nature of^heroism and convincing- 
ly shows how each of us can be Jieroes/ 
heroines, not Just fainousjpeople. 

2. Who are our heroes/heroines? 

•7 ' 

Many of the people we would identify as 
peace heroes are listed somewhere in this 
unit, especially in the next section on^ 
'•Biography" and in the "Resources/Biblio- 
graphy" section. Others not mentioned in 
these two septions include Julius Nyerere, 
President of Tanzania (see Part I, pp. 

)? Dag Hammorskjold; Thomas More 
( A Man for All Seasons ); and the 5 U.'S^ 
Nobel Peace Prize recipients: Jane^dams 
^nd Martin Luther King (already mentioned)/ 
and Emily Green Balch,' Ralph Bunche, and 
Linus Pauling. 

AS. you can readily notice, most of the 
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heroes listed in this unit are Western* 
That reflects our concern to suggest per- , 
sons about whom things have been written 
that are readily available ♦ But we are 
also concerned about stretching oursel\^es 
and students, and so we strongly suggest 
consulting the units on MULTICULTURAL EDU- * 
CATION and the issues of the Council oft 
Interraci-al^Books for Children in -which • 
they discuss significan't persons from U*S^^ 
minorities who are Jlost in our textbooks* 
, AloAg the same line, you might consult the 
entise list of Noble !>eace PriJte recipients 
for its non-Western lack of emphasis. 



E. Biography 



While we highly recommend the use of bio- 
graphy for middle grade and junior hi^h 
students, since they seem tp respond to it 
so favor2Q:>ly, we hesita^ to present Xong 
lists of materials with which we are un- 
familiar. Some are excellent;, many are not 
.helpful. Books' -about which we feel rela- 
tively ^orafortable in recommending in- 
clude; . - 

Cesar Chavez* Han of Courage , by Flprence 
M« White. Garrard Publisning Co.; <;ham- 
paign, Illinois, 1973. Grades 478. This 

^is one of a series entitled "Americans All" 
biographies— inspiring life stories, as 
the editor puts it, "about people of all „ 
races, creeds, and nationalities who have 
uniquely contributed to th^e American way 
of life^_ (in the airts, industry, human 
rights ^ educ^it ion scienqe*and medicine, or 

■ sports). • ; " 

Jane ^Addams: Pioneer of Social Justice , ' 
by Cornelia Meigs, Little, Brown, And Co. 
$5.95. '•S^e* 12 and up. 

Chief Joseph's Own Story as told by Chief 
Josepn. Montana keading Publiefitions, 1972. 
$1.25. Heading level, grade S.'^ I;iterQst 
level, ^rade 6 to adult. 



Then there are a whol^eeries of good bi- 
ographies on Martin Luther King: 

Clayton, Edward. Martin Luther King: The 
Peaceful Warrior . Prentice Hall ^Gr. 
2-5), Simple^ direct story of King's boy- 
hood and adult life bringing put many fac- 
ets of his personality and work.« 

Dekay^ James T. Meet Martin Luther Kiny , 
Jr. Random Hquse 1969 (Gr. K-3) A really ^ 
ggod, simply written biography. 

Harrison, Deloris, Ed. We Shall Live in 
Peace . Hawthorn 1968 (Gr. 4-8) 

Excerpts from King's speeihes and writings 
carefully arranged and introduced. Includes 
a chronology of iraportimt events and an in- 
d6x.- 

Jones/ MarrgMCt Boone. ♦ hkirtin Lubher King , 
A Picture Story. Children's Press 19()8 
{Gr. K-2) . isxi introduction t<f King in pic- 
ture book format for young childi^n.. 



Horriam^ Evcf. I Am A Man: Ode to Martin 
Xiuthgr Kdng, Jr. , Doubleday 1971 iGr. 3-6) 
A poetic version of Dr. King's fight for 



peace and equality — a mood book with beau- 
tiful illustrations. 

>Iillender, Dh^rathiila* Martin Luthef , 
King, Jr.: B&y with a Dream. Merrill * 
1970 (Gr. 4 & 5) . Especially .good infor-. 
mation about Dr. King's school days, and 
the influences that shaped his young' mind. ^ 

Osborne, Charles, eutd Editors of Time/ 
Life' I Have A Dream: The Story of Martin 
Luther King in Text and Pictures , Time/Life 
1968 (gr. 4-10)^ Appealing format includes 
over 100 black and white photos and a jour- 
nalistic account of Dr. King's adult life. 

Patterson, Lillie.* Martin Luther^ ^j^"gf 
—Han of Peace . Garrard :i969 (Gr. 2-5) X" 
snort Dloi^rapny (96 pages) with many il- • 
lustrations. Written in simple style for 
students with, poor reading skills. 

Preston, Edward. Martin Ituther King: 
Fighter for Freedoro l Doubleday 1966 
(Gr., *t-9) black and white photographs. 

Rowe, Jeanif^ A. Album^of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. , Watts 1970 (Gr. t)-8; . Pictor-' 
ial nistory of King's life from birth to 
burial. Well organized, and includes ex- 
. cerpts from some o£ his speeches. JM. 

Young, Margaret. The Picture Life o^ 
Martin Luther King, jr. Watts 1968 (Gr. . 
1-3) Simple text illustrated with, photb^ 
graphs, nutny children in the priirtary 
grades can lear'n to reAd these, pages that 
have only one to four sentences per page. 
Dr. King's d6ath is not mentioned. 



Finally, we ^ant to pre*sent a similar list- 
ing for Gandhi:.^ • J 

Eaton, Jeanette. Gandhi: Fighter Withouj{ 
a Sword . Morrow, 1950 (Gr. 7-10). Usual- 
ly considered the basi^; biography of Gand- 
hi foi;^^Junior High and older youth, the 
biography is written in pleasant style. — 
"ItnpresentF^ell^ouiided-rharactexiTsatior 
ot Gandhi by prpviding^ many vivid details 
of his life. . ^ ( 

Emil. Mahatm a Gandhi: 



Lengyel 
Soul. Watts 



The Great 
A^ personal 



1966 (Gr. 4 
writing style invitefi children tb read 
this accurate account. Helpful chronology, 
ihdex, and pronunciation 'key. 

Masani, Shakuntala. Gandhi's Story . Ox^ 
ford 1950 (Gr. 4-6) % 

* ♦ 

A short account (101 pages) told in story- 
telling style. An apptopriate, impressive 
introduction to Gandhi. 

Schechter, Betty. The Peaceable R<^volut ion . 
Houghton ^liffffln. 1963 (Gr. 7-12) After 
a quick introduction to the life and philo- 
sophy of Thoreau, the author presents the 
lives of Gandhi and M. L. King. The treat-, 
ment of Gandhi is matuire>v focusing on how 
his philosophy affected the events of his . 
life. 

Zinkin^- Taya. The Story of Gandhi. .Cri- * 
terion "'1965 (Gr. 7-10). A caretuily con- 
structed biography based upon Gandhi's ' . 
autobiography, the collected work^sof 
M. K. Gandhi, and other works. Powerful 
and interesting'. 
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Mary, and, Ward/ Lynd.^ Armed with 

Courage Abingdin 1957 (Gr. 5-8) , A section 
On-Gandni in' this book about seven dedica- 
ted crusaders against disease, ignorance, 
, and prejudice. ' \ 

* « 

. Montgomery, Elizabeth. Peaceful Fighter : 
Gandhi. Garrard 1^970 (Gr-^ 5*6) . A direct 
sensitive account, stressing his public 
lifo. His constant strivinqif to. live 
the simple life, to liquidate inequiklityt 
and to achieve free rule for India make 
interesting and inspiring reading. 

' Torgersen, Don Arthur. Gandhi (People of 
Destiny; A Humanities Series ) r Children's 
1968 l6r. i>-y) ^ - 

A ftiir and accurate account of Gandhi 
emd India. ^ 
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BIBr,IOGRAPl!Y/RESOURCES ^ . - 

The Pearl and the Seed , Book^ IV (Boston: 
AXlyn & Bacon, Inc., 1971) Tm excellent 
Vpresentatipn, geared to junior high stud- 
ents, of Dorothy Day, Mother Tljeresa, 
Cesar Chavez, Franz Jagerstatter, Thomas 
Merton, Pope Paul VI, and others as peace- 
makers; with a^'strong religious emphasis. 

John B. Sheer in^ Peace, War the Young 
Catholic (NY: Paulist Press, 1973), dhap- 
ter 5.-' Excellent for hi-gh i^chool stud- 
ents. 

James Douglass, The Non-Violent Cross 
(Nev^ York: Macmillan, 1968) , and Resfat- 
ance and Contemplation (New York;^ Double- 
day, 1972) are excellent but geared to peo- 
ple who have already"^ takfen initial steps 
along the way of peacemaking. Many of 
the ideas in Resistance and Contempla- 
tion are available at our institute in • 
'"fHe Revolution. Is the KAngdpm. 
"Revolution through SolitEde" and "The 
Yin-Yong of Resistance and Contemplation." 
Also available are three^ tapes by Jim 
Dpuglass,: one on "Personal Liberation,^" 
a second on "Non-violent Revolutionary 
™SOcri^lr Change'*^^^d"the^i:hird^n -*My^Own"— 
Resistance'.*^ 

Albert Camus, "Neither 'Vict^ps Nor Execu- 
tioners'' (pamphlet available through the 
World Witn^ War Council, Chicago, for 

' 25^) is one of Camus* strongest pleas for 
atf much nonviolence as possible in our 
struggles to free the oppressed. .This 

' plea and its manifestations in Camus' • 
own^life are powerfully eltiborated in his 

T collection of , essays entitled Resistance, 
Rebellion and Death (New York: Moaem 
Library, 1960) T*" 

The*' Pacifist Conscience : ed. Peter Mayer 
(Regnary, 19bb) - collection of writings, 
of great peacemakers. Similar antholo- 
gies are readily, available. 

f 

George Lakey, "Manifesto for a Non-Violent 
Revolution," in WIN magazine (Box 547, 
Rifton, New YorkTl471) , is an excellent 
summary oi Lakey *s -vision and actions for 
a just society. This is spelled out in 
. details in his major work-^- Strategy for a 
, . Living Re(rolution (S2Ui/r^ncisco: V/w. H. 
. » Freemai^r 1973) . Best analysis available 
,>for mature groups, of living and building 
a* non-violent revolution. 



Gandhi the Man (compiled from the per- 
spective of Eknath Easwareri and published 
by Glide Publications, 330 ^llis St., S^h 
Francisco, Ca^^ifornia 94102). The best 
presentation (text and pictures) availa- 
ble on Gemdhi as a person and as a pos- 
sibility for each of us to emulate. 

Daniel Berrigan, S. J., especially No 
Baps to Manhood (New York: DoubleHay, 
1970) and The Trial of the Catonsville 
Nine (Seef Section on "Civil Disobedience") , 
for the two best statements of his life . 
as a peacemaker. 
* • - 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer, The Cosj: of Dis- 
cipleshi^ (New YOrk:^ Macmillan, 2nd ed. , 
"1959^ and Letters and Papers from Prison 
( New YoP^K: f<AC.MiLtAN| 1^53}' are two mov- 
ing autobiographic^' accounts of his strug- 
i gle'to be a Christian' Peacemaker in Hit- 
ler's Germany. f 

9 

Jose De Broucker, Don Helder Camarat The' 
Violence of a Peacemaker (Maryknoll, New ' 
York: Orbls Books, J^70) , is a good bio- 
graphy of this great Braziliaji peacemaker 
up'to 1968. 

Barbara Deming, "Revolution and Equili- 
brium,** (Available from Liberation Maga- 
zine) presents a nonviolent , alternative 
^o Fronts Fanon*s violent approacn to 
revolution, by a courageous woman who has 
struggled in the anti-war, civil rights 
and women's movements in this country 
for many yeard. V 

Danilo Dolci, **Tolls fpr a New, World," . 
Saturday Review , July 28, "1967, and 
his bpolcs, including A New World in the 
Making present this Ixttie-Known out 
tremendously importemt Sicilian peace- 
maker who was nominated for the Nobel 
Peace Prize. o - 

Martin Luther King, Strength to Love . 
Harper , 1963. {^*r e sentation of his 
Non-Violent Philosophy.) 



-F^ILMSt— 



"I H^ive a Dream/" Film biography of Martin 
Luther King, with an emphasis on non- 
violent resistance. Available at St» 
Louis County Audio-Visual. 

"Mah^traa Gandhi" 20-minute document aury-., 
available at St. Louis County Audio- 
Visual. , " 

"The McDonnell Film" 20-minute film on 
the crisis' in conscience, of working in 
the defense industry (here, » McDonnell- 
♦ Douglas Corporation) h and dn* the impact 
Of the defense industry on the environ- 
ment and economy of U.S. Cities. Avail- 
able at our Institute. 

For other filmsy See the War/Eeace Film 
Guide, by the World Without War Council, 
especially the section on "Non-violence 
2Uid Personal Witnesp." 

"They ^e My People," a film strip about 
the work of Mother Teresa, put out by 
Teleketics. 

' Singer ^puts out film strips on Martii) 
Luther^ King, Gandhi, and Robert Kennedy. 
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0 SERVICE: STUDENTS AS. AGENTS FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 



GOALS 



A J To hel^ teachers and students come to 
a deeper understanding* of the meaning o£ 
service, especially in a Christian con- 
text, and its centrality to a. life-style 
Of peace and justice and to Christian edu- 
cation* 

To help teachers find ways of pre- 
paring their students for servige and 
social change experiences* 

C* To provide concrete strategies for 
implementing a service/social change • 
program in school* ^* 



t* The Mezming of Service (includes 
social change) 



A* Helping to free others to shape their 
ovm ^estiny, to share in the gifts/value 
they are (dignity) , to help themselves — 
e*g*, the elderly: Finding ways of their 
sharing theii: skills, insights, etc,*, 
rather than always being (^ared for* 

B* The .works of mercy — the one-to-one 
meeting of peoples' needs; e*g*^ food 
collection/ visiting the sick or impris- 
•oned* 1 * . 

C* The works of justice — helping to change 
t.he situations and institutions that help 
create people in need; e*g*, prison re- 
form, hunger legislation to redistribute 
food according to need, images of minori- 
ties on TV or in toys(set p«6tc)> 



II, Rationale for Service/Social Chimge 
as a Constitutive D^ension of Christian 
Education - ^ 

^ee "Catholic Teaching on Social Justide, 
1967-1974,'" above, pp* 33^-44. Read To Teach 
As Jesus Did, on "service"* 



III* Motivatioival and Other Strategies 
for Preparing Students for Service 

! 4 . ' - 

A* Neisd for models 

1* for each teacher to be involved in 
service and social change, if she/he wants 
the students to be involved; 

2/ for peacemakers, change agents, and 
service people to come into the class- 
room^and other 'areas of the students' 'ex- 
perience; 

3* for biographies of such persons to be 
Integrated into the reading «md other cur- 
riculeu: programs of the students* 

B* Need ^or par^Bntal involvement . 

: 1* through integrating service/social 
change into* the Sac ramqnta Inexperience 
of the stildents/families— especially Con^ 
f irmation, but a3,so thfe Eucharist emd 
Penance; 



2* through integration in the Sunday and 
othep liturgie^; 

3. through fo&nnal agreementa^between at;u- 
dents, parentf's and faculty, perhaps in 
conjunction with reception of the' Sacra- 
ments* * > * 



Need for student involvement 

It in helping to determine options ^ 

2, in helping oAe another perservere, 
evaluate* ^ ' ^ 

D* Need for Students to become "caring" 
persons ^ • 

l\ by ^ )^pe r ien c i ng those in need and 
the victims of injustice' v* 

2* by learning caring in 'the class- 
room — relating to other students and 
facult^ as persons; interdependence 

3* by. learning to care f or ,the physical 
environment of the school/area 

4. by being involved in the decision- • 
making process in tjtxe school 

"E* Need to help students' overcome feair 

1* bring as much as possible to the 
school (e*g*, politicaP representjitives 
or agency personnel) , where the students 
feel more at home— at least to sonve e:^^ ^ 
tent at the beginning; 
• Z* have the students work together ^and 
reflect toglfethei;, about, their experiences; 

3, help them feel good about themselves 
and to be able to statnd on their own feet 
despite peer pressure; 

4* provide a wide variety of options for 
service/social change, so that each can . 
find something wLth which they^feel reason- 
ably comfortable; * ' , • 

5\ provide necesszory skills and practice 



IV* Three Strategies fpr Implementing 
a Servicd/Social,>pliange Progray . , 



A* Introduction * 

The first model is based on our Work with 
a small town elementary school, 50 miles 
from St* Louis, helping them establish a 
service program for their school* VFhe 
second model, Mary Ann McGiVem's essay, 
presents a developnjsptal approach to ser- 
and social change actions* - Stage I re- 
presents actions^Xndi^^idual students ^(£Lnd 
teachers) cem do, many of which they are^ 
probably already doing* Stage II pre- 
sents a series of corporate actions the ^ 
school can take.* Both Stage I and Stage 

II actions represent ' "Jf^orks of mercy", 
in contrast. to "works of justice^" Stage 

III actions reqtfire the other* Stages as 
preparation and deal with institutional 
change, that is, the works of justice* 



B* "A One«yeaf Process ior Beginning a 
Christian ^Service Program* (gee,J)elow) 



C* "Institutional Simplicity: A Style 
Any School Can Choose" (see below) 



D,. ^"A Service ?r6grairt in the School* 
im the hiBtory of a very special program, 
witK teconwendations •for schools wantin9 
to ,«tart a service program of th^lr own* 
Special, thank* /tp^ St, Brica^ J9J4?5L P^.. 
Incarnation School in liinnpapoli* for 
•sharing this with all of us (4ee below). 



V. OTHER SELECTED RESOURC^JS/BIBLIOGRAPHY 



"The Challenge of Social Justice," a sen- 
ior high unit by Sr. June Wllket^9on,,Regi- 
na High School, 43r4 and 3^d Ave. S., Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 55409,. is a 1'2-week pro- 
gram for older students » Its overall goals 
are to afford participants ^hq opportunity 
of gleaming how andO^y whoih decisions^ are 
made about circumstances 2(rid *the quality 
of life in the Twin Cities; ^^to afford *Rar)* 
ticipants opportunity for l^arn-ing^how peo- 
ple now outside decision-making circlets * 
can influence or change docisiJ>ns juade 
therein; and evea gain permanent access .fo 
these circles; and to afford participants'" 
opi)ortunity to becoihe acquainted with and 
active in the Church's work for social jus- 
tice. The unit stresses outsid6 speakers, 
field trips, interviews, films, attend- 
ance at agency meetings; and is an ex- 
cellent way to help students discover their 
power and put it into ^ practice. 

"Community Service:- One Path to Learning" * 
is the May 1975 tissue of Curriculum Report , 
from the Curriculum Service Center of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1904 Association Dr., Reston, 
Va^ 22091 {feO« per copy) , is an 8,-page 
rationale for seirvice aS a p«fth to learning, 
* plus a number of suggestions for imple- 
mentation (including several programs in 
opeirstion):^ — ' — ' . " ^ 



Write Rev. Edwin McDermott, S.J., editor 
of the Jesuit Secondary Edudatj.on Assocj^r 
tion newsletter for sl copy t>f *^their Janu-^ 
ary 1976 issue in which is discussed fnvol- 

, ving high' school students in thei work of 
the Better-Business Bur eau-as-a"pr2U3tical^ — 
experience in social change. Ask, further, 
for more ii££ormation on the project.. JSEA, 

^1717 Massachusetts A^e. NW', Washington, DC 
201036. ' ^' ' . J 

"S. I. 'uplift" is a 6-week summer prog'raih 
designed by faculty an^ students* at a Saii 
Francisco 'high school.. It is a multi-eth- 
nic experience in education and summer. re- 
creation for junior high school studen^ts, 
with follow-up during the schpol year. 
Write Iieo, LaHocca, St. Ignatius College, 
Prep, 2001 37th Ave., San Francisco, CA 
'94116, £or details.^ 



* • • The National Com- 

>\iigsion <6n Resource ^or Youth, Inc., 36 
N. *44th se.. New York, NY l0O36/ pub-* 
lish^s a number of materials ^relevant here. 
Including a ^ree quarterly news.letjber, "Re- 
sources for, Youth," describi^ng projects in 
'Which ypufh have significant resppnsibil- 
. ities in such a^eas as environmental pro- 
* tection, child care, health care) and New 
Rol6s for, Youth in the schodl and the Com- 
munity , wnicn ^presents extensive descrip- 
tions of 70 youth participation projects- 
($4.25 from Citation ^ress, 908 Sylvan Ave. 
'Englevtood Cliff Sr N.J. 07632 ' ; 



' A on-nAit jPMCBSs for Bsonmim; a christiah service program ^ . 

GOALS . • . 

: \/ \ < ^ . . . - . • 

" Our Mjor goals in this prpcejis are^'fi^st, integralring the students and 
*af mach as possiblee ^arents^ into tha process r secondly, building on the vorks. 
o^£«ercy*and nbving toward world of justice; thirdly, integrating service with 
" t^e total cnrriculUmr and lastly, enabling a faculty to become self-sufficient 
. in working on service after the first year^ 
^' • «' ♦ 

B, •TIMB^ttABL? . • , ^ 

1,. * Introductory One^r Two-Day Workshop » 

Here we es^Xored %rith.the faculty aN^tunber of things t first, the 
Meaning .and iiiportance of Chx^isi^^n service, especially understanding liervice 
in justice tetms a^^well as mei^cy tents (#ee above, f>« )r secondly, how to 
pri^are^and Motivate young students, of or service; thipjsiy, . the necessity of ^ 
^teadhers being invplve^ la ^serviep work thenselvesf fourthly,, generating ^ 
specific possibilities for service work; and lastly# identifying some ways^f 
integrating service into the regular, courses/curriculuir* * , 

^ Fpr c[enetating specific service possibilities and ways of integrating 
-thfl« into. the total durriculun, we iooked^at four categories of action vith 
4iafch area o^ concern that was suggested. For exanqple, on hunger, we listed 
^ssibilitie* that fell under^ the category of vbfks of mercy, then tinder works 

' of justice, followed by life-style possibilities, and finally the classroon . 

' acfconpanimn^a 6n htmger* In brainstorming a nustber of issue areas (health 
Giro, family life, the elderly, hunger) , the faculty began to see vAiich 9^mkm 
ha<) the most potential ,^or the year* ^ ' 



. LUstiy, two tasks were assigned* First, a coHmittee of the faculty 
volunteered to research several conaunity needs that were suggested, to see if ' 
they would be good foci U>i sarvice involvement* Secondly, faculty meabers 
agreed to discuss with tiieir students the vatious suggestions for action and 
get input. from the. students* Faculty meadbers teaching similar aged studsnts! 
agreed also to check back with one ano^er and compare the results of their 

student discussions* » . i> 

?* October Faculty Meeting • . > ; / 

Following brief reports of the community needs* coasiittee's findings 
and the students' Suggestions and: based, on these data, the group should brain* 
atorm service possibilities for an Advent program* Step tl of workaheatj^l 
beloif should be helpful in thif process*, Once a list of possil^illties has 
been generated, eadi of them should be briefly etvaluated* ^ 

The next step should be to submit the possibilities to the students " ^ 
and parents* Bach teacher should work out with her/his students the remaining 
steps on worksheet #1 until they, have pujb together a program for themselves* 
The parents should be brought in at least in two ways* A latter to all parents 
explaining the whole service thrust and specific ideas for Advent is a minimum* ^ 
In addition, it might be good to set up the October PTA meeting as a thorough 
discussion of the jprogram* 

3. Voveaber Faculty Meeting ^ 

r " 

Here .teadiers should share ^Amt their classes have decided to do for 
Advent, both as a way of supporting one' amther atvd of checking out similar 
aVsas of concern* Tsachers whose activities overlap should meet during or 
sten after tile meeting to work out coordination of efforts* and then meat 
occasionally as the program proceeds in order to evaluate progress together* 
Individuals working alone should pair up^ so that each faculty mmitoer has 
somsone to report to pccasionally during the program, as a littfa account- 
ability meaianism and for mutxtal stq^^rt. 

fart of the faculty meeting could well be spent brainstorming ways of 
dntegrating these activities into the regular curriculum* Bee above (#1) for 
a w^ of doing this. • 
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4. Decoder > » • 

Wtt«kly «valuatlons by each individual an4 taam of the p.rdgrass of the 
prbfraa are important, Especially becauae of its experinental^ nature, These 
evaluations enable groups and individuals to tedify plans, tp- further involve 
students, and generally to persevere in their efforts. If the. faculty wants 
to meet as a'*whole group for isidway' evaluation and revision, fine, but this 
is a busy tlM an^d such a meeting night not be possible. See worXsheet #2 as 
a possible tool. 

5. Januaty Faculty Meeting 

'Here, the written evaluations (see.worXsheet #2) are briefly discussed, 
with emphasis on enjoying suiCcTesses and on what could have been done differently. 
Student reactions ^ the Advent activities should also be shared. %he second 
half of the meeting would be similar io October— brainstorming possible Lenten 
service activitijss. More oomfortable witH the whole idea and process, the ' 
faculty might be ready to looX for more justice Xinds of activ^ti^es. The> 
Advent probably were (and should be, unless the students were ready for more) 
more mercy oriented. Also, the faculty' might identify a^ particular iss.ue 
focus, like world hunger, ^e brainstormed possibilities would then be taXeA 
back to the students and parents* for input. 

^ 6. February Faculty Meeting - 

Similar to Kovsmber, t^e decisions made by each c^mm (using worksheet 
#1, if helpful) should be shared with the rest of the faculty, classes with 
sif^lar plans should then have their teachers meeting to,wrX out cpordination. 
Qne possibility that would require total faculty effort^would be setting up 
Ash Wednesday as an awareness day on ^tever is8ue(s) the sdw>ol would bf 
fociTsed* Again, groups working pn the same or similar activities would w6rH 
together. Individuals working alone would pair up. Ihey would meet on a 
regular basis during Lent to compare notes and •^support one another. 

7. Mard>' Faculty Meeting , 

This should be set about two weeks into Lent, so that a group evalue** 
tioh of 'the program would take pjUce. Secondly,^ the 'remining four wee)cs of 
Lent could be revised or more fully planned, depending on ^tot had happened' 
already. 

8. April Faculty Meeting 

. - ^ \' , 

Bere, %he Lehteh program would be evaluated as a total grotqp, as 
would tl^e entire yaar. If the faculty (and students and parents) want to 
continue to develop the progr^i preliAix>ary plans 'for the folloidng year 
co^ld be discussed. These plans would be submitted tOo students and parents 
for .input and 'then sosMwhat finalized at a final meeting in Hay. 

C. OBMBRMi CflBSBRVATKMIS " \ 

^ The thtme of Christian service should also be %fDven into the liturgical 
celebr^tioii^s of the school and parish, as a way of educating the adults .and 
of deepenir^ the. meaning of both the Eucharist and servJLce. Adult educatioo 
programs in the parish could be Integrated with this service program, as 
could the work of a social action cdBnittee (if one exists). ^, 
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WEEKLY- EVALUATION TOOLx (tb be individually completed and thea shared with " . 

at least one other person at the end o£ each week.^) * 



1. BO YOU STILL HAVE YOUR END GOAL IN MIND? Restate it briefly.. 
♦ 2s LIST THE STEES'OP THE PROJECT TEAT HiTE BEEN COHPLETED, 



3. EVALUATE THE FOLLOWIHG; 
How inrolred have ths various fl^roupa been? 



Is more inyolvemtni; needed 

to accompli gh the goal?^ 



STUDENTS 



£^reat deal someirhat no tat all 



yea 



no 



PAREHTS: 



great deal somewhat not -at all 



ye? 



no 



LITUBCY AND PHAYEH 



gredt deal somewhat not at all 



yea 



no 



OTHER GROUPS 



great deal somewhat not ai all 



yes 



no 



4» ■ DO CHANGES IN THE ORGIUIAL>aAN NEED TO BE MADE? • 

WHAT?? . WHEN?? HOff?? 



5* LIST !FHE STEPS THAT NEED TO BE TAKEN IN THE NEXT FIVE DAYS- 



6, BRIEFLY STATE ALL THE OTHER PARTS THAT NEED TO 3E C'omETED IN ORDER TO 
ACCO$IPLISH THE GOAL. ' - 
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« ZMSTXTUnOKMi SIMPLICXIYt A STYLE AMY SCHOOL CAH CHOOSE 



Mlii^91mrkl«y tMches 8th grade at St. JMde'a Catholic ^School. Hhen ahe joined 
^ the faculty four years ago, she wae thrilled at the, way the principal spoke about 
'Gfhristian values ^ pemeating *^e school and how everyone hired 'must study the .pchopl 
philosophy and understand the systen of values they wer« buying into. ' Hi^s MarHley 
suppose all the faculjby did and still do value qpoperation, sharing, nonviolence^, 
sijiplicity, and all the rest of the set of values that put huMn beings ahead of 
■Xftspmi >at ngbody .eyejt talks about thesa>:alues excepts toJjenoan^e^parentsl^ ' 
sitting up a soccer leag\le for j^rDoary children. The teachers in priaary talk 
about how the ccoqpetitiqn and 'rough play hurt their students, but it never goei 
^beyond ialk. Hobody nentions world hunger except just before Thanksgiving an^ at 
the Mission Carnival. I^robably everyone is against var, but they never talk about 
working actively for peace.' Alone, Miss Markley feels* unable to cope ^ith. the urgency 
of global i«suei, so she buries herself in her own classrdbn work and tries, to forget 
about ths rest of the world. But sowetiaes she wonders whatever happened to^all those 
ideals enbedded in the school philosophy. . 

This article is an atteaspt to help teachers like Miss Markley develop sone . 
strategiss for change in their own schools->-<hange ^ich carrief with it the power 
to teach students and staff and faculty and parentf new ways of looking at the 
, world and uking it a better, place, to live. 

• * * * - * * 

these strategies flow from a 'value system built on ny belief in nonviolent social 
change. I want to provide opportunities for everyone in.a school to cooperate, to win 
together. I %mnt children to enjoy, sivple celebrations together jpathet than feel they 
atost have a lot of things or sp«a4 a lot of Money to be happy. I want to change the 
structures of schools and corporations and govemnents so that children and adults are 
bettet^ able to »ake our own decisions about tihat we learn and %diere we work and. whether 
a city will build miss transit or rofids for private autoubbilss. This paptr^is not a 
jihilosophy paper but a list of specific strategies that can be done in a seluiol. They 
, are all «aalL act|>ons int thtuelves and even taken all together they %fill r^ot change 
the world. But they eta change your sphool by^ fostering a i^anse of cominity. and a 
sense of power to effect change. ^ • • * 

This set of strategies deal only with' soM issues of si^plicity^ priaarily wi;th> 
food*related,issuss. Sdiool dfCisiottHPttking is another place to begin* bat no one can 
say everything a^ at oncey so'X^ve Xlaited Myself to just ont the»e. X(»«,«tir«t;«fi<ia . 
fit into three stages. They can be used with a little -adaptation in elenentary/^ 
secondary^ and college syateu^ Your school luy have done scpe of the activities ^ ^ 
listed in all three stages. But the ooint is to put together, a lot of different . 
opportunities fox action on behalf of justice^with the long*t:eni goal of helphinsf 
■eabers of the school become, more overtly 'conscious of thei^ participation i^ social 
change. ' , • ^ ' - , . . - ^ , \ , ^ ' 
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First, look around at what the s^ool ha« dbne already* You have prdbably 
collected food fot the hungry in your city or town. Xou*ve prdbaibly eolll^icted »oney« 
Perhaps clothss, ue#d toys to bo^ fixed up for Christws. soup labels f^r a kidney 
Machine, or the boy scout papar drive wetf projacts your school sponsored,^ Hake m lisji 
of these and start talking about"" theai. Talk to other teachera, yottr hoMerboM^ adMlni^ 
actors, coadies about how fine the rispoiise was and how ytA naed to btiild on that 
raspoose. iftmt do you do nepct? iSona upproptiate actiona fot.^i z call Btagt X ar# 
listed belowt /' ^ -'x* 

stage Xs Taking Individual Action TO Klleviate JiuMan JTeed^ « 

1. Xnsiat thut a apaaker coMe f ro^i iny agency the sdiool.Wa coUtotad gooda or'aiafy 
for to tell the students and i^tdulty and staff how tiioie goqdi and Monaya ara used. 
School M«i>ers dsserva the opp^i^tunity to hold agencies accMntable and to l»aaf the 
follow-tkp on their collection activities. Such talks itlao raadnd folka.f^t their . 
past a^fcfrts met^a need bu^ new needs exist now. do 40«e Mafcare of the scImmI 
bao!qMa^;stlwed^ to ttfw fi^t^bna^:' - . * " ' 

2» Onm hi^ schobl stud^a^ o<mi<:U ^jld not want to collect food again fdt^lhanXaf ivint 
^ bacauaa they felt ooMpetition was so atronf aMoog hoMeirooM thai, shoqts of f anarosity 
, ^ wera atranf lad. Besides,' hosMrooM teaehera 'fdlt st6.rliv| the canned goods Md 4e^ ' 
\lvering tk^sr^yan f bui^en« So Jbhe studt^ts decided to try to llna thft front haXl , 
with cans of foo^« They did not raject the dianca to help the poor by ^ho^ilnf the 
luxury bis ending .oopipftltlt^ but rather {:Hay found a new creative way of prOMOtinf , 
ad<ool«*<dde im m wh it^ and acting ^aa a oo ai ku il^ t^ halp tha pbor^ ' ^ 

o ' 'A-\ '■ '■->■ '" ■■■ ■ • ■■■■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 




3. * At^Mothtr ■cbopl, >iny ttudtnt* dHnbt ww^t to giv« just at HxanJugiying and 
/Chrittaap wht^i thm poo± utm w>ot all tlM. So during lent they puts* coin 

box by the cafeteria emah re^fister end' st^d^enti put chahge in It. They agreed 
the Money vouW help eupporfr m lopal senior citirene» "meals on.i^eele*' pr^raai 
during the t^er ^ Ho on# ^mounded how «Mch money yam collected. Some ni^ts 
the }fox vas left by mietijc* *bufe, in the; cafeteria. There wae no pressura to put ' 
woriey in, but at* the end of the 6 weelgi they had given enough money to support 

*J!???f ^^'l.^*^*?^^^ ^.J^'^ff^T^^i^j^ . ^ I^...^ , _^^™_^.^^L^^ 

4. Two 6th grade st^deiits determined one day to stand in front of a so^a madiine at 
sdhool and offer their peers cups of i^ter^ exdiange for their quartfrs, the 
money to;go to a vorld hunger fund.* The teachfr^vho told me about this activity 
tooX it foir granted, but X marvel Ht the risk those stud'ents wire villing to talce 
for a value they believed in. Such individual actions ought to be encouraged in - 
schools, , , , • 

5. Another kind of a^ivity that you a^ teacher can offer to studenti is the CROP 
• ifef>cen>J*'*a 36 Viour fast, crop is a Luthexim group that leads audh weekends to 

help,j>eople ibcperience i^nd reflect on hunger. Xt is an opporttoity for studwits, 
admi;niitratore/ staff, ^ faculty, and parents to be together and share a strong 
experiencj. Probably not v«ry many people will sign up for such an ex^rience, 
. >,clt the 20 that dp choose it form a nucleus who are ready to lead and to support 
0«i*r school activitirfa^ , Purthjar, the^tchoollsommunity all, grow inSsW image 
tha^ you tee people \/ho care about world hunger and take actions to alleviate it. 

6. If mev<ir*X pf^the aJwe abtlvities take pUce in your' school, sc«m of the school 
iM^tes will probably say, "That's all very well, but I look how much waste wp- 



have here ajb^our o%fn cafeteria." That's true^ and Stage X,is the time to begin 
to deal with school, f6o<f waste. Reflect thoughtfully on the problem with other 
teachers a^id students Soiie administrators and teachers have been able to 

• establish attd .fuiintain a free. tabl« %ihVre peoirle put^^the foodiSthey do not went 

: aiid others take that food, and eA. i%. xt is not «S^f to keep up a •f^ee table." 

Sttrfentf\who arer'ibciily.pobf will be afraid of being singled out or tJiat thefe 
, di^ty yiU. be dim^iAeil. ,«tuden]U aikiA mbck the idea or show^ of £ by being 

* consplct^siy^esteful^. But. a imall, df tWrminid g^<n^ of sdiool.membfr^ can 
m«ke it ^^k by tireatlhg^ the idaa eeribuely. Soon those ^o have forgotten or 
don^t hive lunch' or monty will gladly eat the extra food and reemaber to abate 

' i*«^Vitihey^^Mvi sd»^^^ % ' ' ^ ^ 

-\ • \' ' I'r . •* , ' ^ 

7. How t^9 fK>deratbt*^f the ecology club may went to get Into the act, coll«ct^ 
beer ofhs or ej^ftr, or testing the air for polltition. She may remind you that 
tb* club I^AB been .active in social issues for years. Ri^t otf. This i% e*^- 
^ dei\ce,fchool i|<Nd>ere'are more willing to starts their vaiiTes publicly, your » 
acbool haa ho. ei^logy club, encourage the scientists to start oni^-^ coUept I 
waste iwer in the sdioo):, coke cans,,' etcetera. Perhaps they could use half of , 
luiy Boney ^ined for sdjool projects anfl the other half for, food for the huij^. 
TSte'Hore op^rtunities for a^ion you encourage, the laraitr the group of people 
.,wfep wlil be irivolviS.v . 

t. Xf yonr kdtool has* a religious affiliation, care should be taken to include the 
needs' bf the hungry and. to express sorrow for our selfishness and thahks for 
opportunities to lea^ together. Sons, scripture readings, and homilies should 

?/ be^ car ifully chosen.. • * . 

f . Don't forget that arobject matter is being taught behind aU those hail ^pore 
every day. ihoourage social studies teatihers in their ef fori: to teadi global, 
ecmomlcs and other crucial issues* Promote courses on Aoreau and Q^S^mi^ 
and dane Addams* 

Thfsp ideas carried ot make up Stage X. Together they create an<atmbep)|ere in 
the adiool >^^e members think of themselves as oonce^^ned eitixena ^ do take action 
to help^others* Probably no student will participate in all or most of tha above 
activities. A 'lot of students will drop out and not see^ an activity th^^ough to the 
md. What is n^eeded ii an adult or two who s^tick with th'ese ideas and don^t ^iv^ up 
on t^em so HAen students ratu^ they again find a place for themselv^tA Students 
neeidi to test out a lot of activities and behaviors but they deserve some adult models 
p.f codstahcy^ / , ^ 
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SUga ITi . Talcing Coirporat* Action To Rtliave^ Htnuin HMd ^ ' ^ 

* . ' ' 

As studanti grow in* thinking of th«u«ivaa as concsmtd and rssponsibls Msbsrs 
of soeisty^ thsy nssd to Isarn that thty ars also Msiihsrs of corporats bodiss lilcs 
€hsir schook, thsir chnrcii, thsir nation, scouts, stcstsra. They ars jfsiponsibls 
for thsir gwn actions but also for ths actions dons in thsir niMs by ths corporats 
bodiss thsy bslong to. Further, they havs power to ix^fluencs ths actions dons by 
thoss corporate bodies. « 

Voir you are ready, to enter on Stage XX, The question hsrs ist how can ve 
diange the order of our involvement in socisty? ^ How can we move from bandaid relief 
to structural changs? Food drivss ars important and we don*t,want to stop collecting 
food, but are there actions that can hsip.us grow more individually and ^s a school 
cooHunity and be more ussful to ths world in ths long run? \. 

Frobably you are already doing some Stage XX activities • Psrhaps at Hallowesn 
your studsnts collect for xmiCBP^ You way already sponsor a walk or blXs rids' for 
development. Thess activities link ths school with largsr agencies that have long 
range soclel goals • Ones studsnts havs begun to think of themselves as persons lAio 
:?:sspond.to imediate humto need, they and w# are ready to think of oursslvss as 
part of a oroup effort who partlclpats In cbrporatsly rssponsibile actions, Khsn 
ths speaker from tnjlCEF comes to report on liow the money your school collected was 
ussd, ask her or him to strsss ths transnational llnkagss of ths organisation and 
how our participation Is exprssslvs of our gldbal cltissnshlp; ^ 

Some other Stage XZ actlvltleiTiaret 

^* ' ^ 

1, Bave II school povsrty meal where everyone pays ths regular lunch price bu€ only 

' a sCoop of rlcs Is stevsd imd ths monsy all gcHis to a hungsr fund. Then reflect 
in small -groups on ^at it fssls l,lks to bs himgry, ^ 

4 

2. Hold a FTy^otiuck supper i*ere mlt the main dlshss 4rs meatless. Ask evsryons 
- to bring a copy of ths Sfclpe for ti^elr meaUess dish and print them In a cook- 
book. Bs sure to put ths auth^*s name by each recipe. The coold)00k may be 
high In colesterol and not nutritionally sound, but It is a product from a 
pleasant evening whldi will be ussful to famlllss that want to cut down oq tl\s 
cost of food and will remind people' in a gentle mtanir that Mting wttt is mors 
wastsful than eating flah or cheess or grain. Furthsr, ths cookbook caiTbe sold 
and the profit given to Bread for the Korld or another Aange' agency. 

3. ^ Bave a homeroom or di^^^smch lAere everyone brings rssponsibls food to shars 

with everyone elss. KhatdSl^ rssponsibls mean? That -Is ths qusstlon for dis- 
cussion at the lunch. Was lt>Lx*rssponslble to bring paper plates? Without them^ 
how could we have all shared the cottage cheese ahd the enchiladas? Is Coks"* 
rssponsibls? Homomads bread? f ruitT Bagels and cream disesisT H omi ma de pre- 
serves? Ths food will be good and ths party should bs pleasant— but sliqplsr 
than class lunchss oftsn are. 

4, Hopefully, by the time you gbt tills far,, the boycott of Icsberg lettuce will be 
over* And again hopefully your sdioQl fcafstsria has been boycotting Iceberg 
lettuce for ywwrs. But If thsre Is a boycott of some food or school materials 
(ilks Honeywell camera equlpmenb— becaue\i Honeywell makes antl-personnsl wsapoos) 




dsserve to bs lletened^to %Aien they make a thoughtful prsKsntatlon ta ths peopls 
who bty for ths institution. Ths sd^ool environment ie more supportive. than it 
>ms a ysar agm i|nd ths sincerl^ and generosity of ths community ars xfeal factors 
to bs considered ^en Individuals change their etance on boycotts and othsr 
. strong actions. : * , 

/ • ' - ' J ' ■ 

5, SlMlUrlY, students might "inltiats a move to h^a less msat esrved In tiie 
cafeteria '^and more sbybeanjr and other nourlehlng substltutss. 

6, Classss of younger students ml^jht try sating bread and peanut butter and mllJt 
at Xundi every day for a week* Xt Is a nourishing meal and wlU proi^lde plenty 
of protein, but It Is^^ IxuriAg meal aAd students ca|i reflect with the teacher 
oq hunger and the boredom of only hav.i^ rice and %Aat It would liean if th4 • 
pewiut butter ahd milk were not nutridous. 

259 . • : 




1. Onm Bor* food suggtition it that itudanti set up a tatting tabla of tha »ora axotie 
< Mat siibatitutea axxch at baan aprouta (achool grown) and roaated itoy baana and aoy 
braad and garbanzo baana* They adght provida auch a tabla for the break >Aian tha 
adiool board memtm or they might invite civic leader a to cone to school and have a 
taate. By giving people new experiencea, we ara aaaiating in changing and redirect 
ing our ^eujiture. .niia ia not exactly a oefporate atrategy* but it ia a auch aorie 
aophiaticated action for aoeial change than thoae !iated in Stage I. 

Krla JCringla ia^%n. old Chrilitwie cuatow that^wight bV <i^tM»<[ in^religioua aghc^^^ 
During advent everyone drawa the niAe of another achopl nMbelc^and in aacret doea 
nice thinga for tha|: peraon* At Chriatmaa, or Banaclok everyone exchangee hoMWide 
or eiaple gifta. Introduced by itaelf, such a cuaton au^t be laughed at» but I 
think it haa a^good chancn of survival within, the contextybf growing inatitutional 
aiaplicity. 

Hote that all tha actiona suggssted in Stage It ei^f link the ichool with Other 
organiratijonB or are coi^porate^deciaiona made by all tha aeabera of a group. By 
making deciaiona to act as a body, the achool meab^ra are developing ajvl^aprying out 
the valuea which are prbbti)ly implicit in Uieir ph^loaophy* 

Stage XXIt effective Social Change ' ^""">^ 

Finally we move to Stage IIZ. Bere we are aeardiing for waya to effecti. inatitu-^ 
tional dhange. Thia ia the moat diff icjU-t area for acho^a and for the reati^f Mm too. 
One practice your achool may have adopted already ia to give credit to atudanta for 
work in aoeial aarvice aganciea* Thia practice ia dhangi* the atructure of the 
achool if not the 'agency. Soma other ideaa arei \ ^\ 

1. Thia idea ia my niece de reaiatance , the inspiration reUly'^from ifcibh tiie\ rest 
of this article flowed. I think that in a adxool ^ere \ atroog tradition^of ^ 
sooial concern waa eatabliehed, the junior olaaa would bAable to chooae againat, 
the traditional qlaaa ringa that cost $35 to 150 and cOiooJW inatead to spenA tha 
money buying ringa fram a 3rd world Induatr^* A« ringa im^d be deaigned and 
made in another country and shipped here. Finding cra£tsp^£sons, selecting a 
deaign, negotiating cuatoma yould all be formidable t^aM. But thf atudanta yould 
undarptand that their money waa promoting akilled wO^ in a small village ^ttPP « 
real impact on tha economy would be feXt. Frobably arranfementa would be^madaY^ 
throng a teacher or parent with frienda.in that village to hmlgi conduct the neM- 
tiatiooa. Hopefully, the^ringa would cafty-daepacj;aa|iing t6t the atudanta^ But 
they could not up the tradition Ughtly of gating ringa from a fami,liar V^v^ 
place in a atyla Juat like their older aiblin^a*. Sudh a dioica by .in entire ^ 
cUaa weuld syabolixe the atrivinga of , the wfiola achoj^^ to aaeX. a new value 
ayatem and a new atyla. f ' 

^ ' f / 

2. Korikm College in Zllinoia haa developed another, activity ^t reachea the cor« of 
inatitutional <*ange. Th%y have jtalnatitutfd the practice of fleanii>g. ^ay^Siak 
paradsaion of farmer a 1^ go through tha fiilda after the hflHwat and glean or 
collect the eara of com miaaad by the madiinaa. Theae they aell and give the 
proceada to hunger funds,, Thia activity confronta the waate of modem fgricul- 
tural methoda and ^a waate of our standard and atyla of living. Xjb placea 
atudanta directly in th4 ccmmoditiai ^exchange ayatem ^en they liell their 

f leanings* The income gc^a to thejhungry. . , 

3. Studanta Who engagp in audi activitiaa are capable of becoming part, of other 
inatitutional diangaa. They may help the adminiatration make purdhaaing deci- 
aiona and Invaatigate, auppliara for, their hirinsJ policiea wAJ^i^^ifyMOiT t|iey 
make war producta o;^ engage in 3rd world i>ppre8ii^|W"-«t\i<fi|hts can klnp ba part 
of hiring cbaMittaea and be anbouragad to aak^d queationa about ttib racUl 
coapoaition of the faculty. . They can avaluat* teatbooka, choose lAiaJSsports U> 
stress in their scho61# 1]^ take on the rolrbf coleamera witih thai,r« psMBts 
and teadiara. .^"iT/ ' ♦ ' . 

. TO Chooae to participate in audhT a three-atage atratagy \m to promote inatitii-* ^ 
tional <3utn5e in your ad>ool. A cihief aide-effect wiU be the explicit devaloprfint 
of a body df -valuea among all the meabera of tha acihool. Such a development may - 
have painful momenta but it will alao provide the aatiafactio^ of good converaati( 
abaut iiqportant ideaa and achool meabera will be enheartened to take on other agr 
fto achieving juatiee mad fven unto tha changing of the worlds 
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A SERVICE PROGRAM XK THE SCHOOZi 

'' * ' ' « - 

At thm bottom of it all, there is basic^ conviction that the Gospel Challenges 
us with a mandate r not an optioo, to serve one another* The words of tAe Lord are 
very strong* "you address *ne as *Teacher* and *X»ord'^ and fittingly enou^, for that 
is what X am* But if X washed your feet — X who am Teacher and Lord -r then ypu . 
must wash each o}:her's feet. What X just did was to give you an'exaxi^let as I have 
^ \ ' done, so you must do*" (John 13s 13-15) . *. 

And so# we educators have to a.slc ourselves some serious questions! Are we 
proclaimers of the Gospei message, including the message that requires us to be 
recognized. by our love and service to one another? ^ 

^ Do wc offer our students the chance to learn cofnnunity'-builjling through service? 
Know^jig that our, students are young and inexperienced and that they dgn't have or- 
ganisational skills, are we willing to invest the ^ime and energy needed to help them v 
participate actively in the wdrk of building the Kingdom? ' 

\ ' ' ' ' ^ * • ^ 

Be^i^es the strong motivation offered by the Gospel and the Church, there are 

sound pedagogical principles that wa^rrant a service program in schools. Experiential 

learning needs no justification for today's educator* Helping other people and 

participating in works on behalf of justice are important for character development* 

As they prebaire for adulthood, ^ildren need to learn to care for others, to be 

other-direct\d and ndt just consumers* Cnir society preys on the consumerism of* the 

young* They \re taught, through television and many other more, subtle ways, that . ^ 

^ getting is better than giving.'* Xovolvement in service teaches children that they 

are needed, that their efforts can make a difference, tha^ institutions can be 

changed, that ^pooperation is more satisfying than competition, that helpii^g other 

people is hard work an$S demands comni^ent. A service program can teach* children to 

question Ameriom ' • x way of life, and so promotes citism«hip in th« best sense* 

Service contributed by students benefits t)>e connunity* Children are a tremen*- 
dous resourqe that is. largely untapped* They are capabl'e of doing many things, and ' 
if they were allowed to, could free^ther people, to do things that require ikille , . # 

that they, as adul'ts, have acquii^ed. Service also benefite the school by bringing < 
about good relationships between the sc^pol.and individuals or coniatmity agencies 
that are benefiting frpm the service offered by stxidents* Also, accomplishments by t 
students in service ^rojeqts makes it possible for the school to ackilowledge 
excellence in areas other than academic pursuits or athletics* 

\ . . ' ^ . * ^ ' , ' 

^ Opportxinities*^ for service ^an also give students a 'chance to exper£ei)ce careep^ 
* " options*^ * - • * ' . 

TOE HISTORY OP ONE PROGRAM 

Xncanlation Continuous Progres^^flhool in south Minneapolis began a student 
service program five years ago* At the beginning pf tHis venture there was no wellr 
worked-out philosophy of service just^ conviction th&t we needed to find ways to 
help our students experience faith coianiuuty, become joore involved in the scihool, . 
and learn to be more giving*^ All the homerooms in grades 1-6 became responsible 
for a school activity or project, to be carx^ied out of the entire year* Also, we 
began a shared'-work program v^ich meant that each homeroom was responsible .for the 
^upkeep and cleaning of the room and certain other areas of the school budding* 
The idea of beiiig accountable to one other toolc hold* An unexpected bonus frpit this 
was '^at desks and wall» were rarely marked up, and littering in halls, rooms apd 
the playground decreased sharply^ . ^ ^ « ' 




the projects ujidertaken during the first .two years of our service ^ 
the following? < ^ ^0 



program^te the following 

Lower Primary (grades 1 and/^^). j 

^ IforkiD^^ with one convalescent home, doing something for the residei^te on a 

' ^ . monthly basis ■ / • *^ , - \ ( > 

- Preparing a friendship paraliturgy • • ^ / 

* - Organizing <>ljayground ^aales ^ . , ' 

> - Mission collections ^ ^ \ \ 
f «^ - Serving' as of fiiqe messengers 

. * 261 
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Upper Prlnary (grades 3 and 4). 



- Worl(ing.on good grooming and courtesy »as a way of respecting «elf and others 
* Cleaning up litter from halls and pluygro^^ 

- Doing something special for another homeroom each month * • 

' ^ kidpe-Schc^ (grades 5 and 6) 

- Organizing an intraxmxral sports program that would involve all students during the 

lunch* period « / ' ^ . * ^ 

- writing weekly letters to elderly parishioners 

« Surprising younger children in the schooj. with hand*made gifts at holiday times 

- Preparing food basXets for the poor 

- conducting a courtesy and. kindness cai^paign / 

Raking the school c^rounds an^ shoveling .the sidej^lks and Church a^^S^ during the 
winter ^ 

. Junior High (grades 7 and 8) 

- Setting up chairs in the school auditorium for class asseihblies 

- Babysitting at the Church nursery during Sunday Masses a 
Assembling the parish Sunday bulletin . ' \ 
Delivering audio-visual equipment throughout th*& school 

- Teacher-aiding ' - ^ ^ 

This listing shows that lit first, the service program was done almost entirely 
within the school* ^"Under the leadership and encouragement of our principals^ the . 
staff gradually became convinced that the service program was a very practical way 
oX^ helping our stude;its experience and not just l6am about the Christian life style, 
We decided to encourage their efforts on behalf of the larger poavunity. The 
Pastoral To Teach As Jesus Did gave. us ^reat impetus. He were affitmed in our belief 
. that service la the hallmark of a Christian as surely i^s owning the message of the 
Lo0r6 and sharing life in the Christian coMOunity. ^Ke decided to begin with the 
junior high students by starting the school year with a religion unit on service and 
then asking that they connlt theaiselves in writing to a service project outside of 
school on their own time for the year* Each homeroom teacher helped her/his students 
choose a project, and we had regular conferences to encourage and help them carry 
through* The student% kept a service jp^^unial to record weekly what they did and 
their inalghts and reactions to it. He had a meeting wltii jmrents to explain this 
new dimension of our program and to elicit theiff ideas and support* 

Since this modest beginning, our service program has evolved into an integral 
part of our religj^on cuirriculum* Eadt fall we have an evening liturgy for bur 
families during which the students present their .signed servic^ commitment forms. 
Parent involvement has grown to the point where they talk over the service options " 

* with their children and then aign a commitment of their own %*iich promises various 
degrees of Involvement. This year at .our service liturgy, parents accompanied^ their 
sons and« daughters to the altar and presented their conmltments also. (A copy of 

' both fons la included as well as *this year's liturgy ^ 

In alternate years, when {re have Confirmation, students who Vlsh to be con- 
firmed are asked to shovi evidence thf t they are willing to accept a new measure 
of responsibility to the Christian conunity in three wayst 1) by expressing 
during an interview with one of our priests that they wish to be confirmed and 
%^y; 2) by promising iidelity to their service project) 3) and by writing to the 
Bishop to request Confirmation and to expiiin their service commitment. During 
^ the cer«aK>ny, they preaent their CoMitment. forma to the parish council president, 
who represents our parish faith xsoanunity. • *' ^ H? ' 

Aa a reault of ever-deepening insights into the challenge of the Qospel and 
the needa of our world, we haye begun to encourage our students to consider w^^* 
on behalf of justice ^en they are choosing their area of service. This year we / 
have students involved on n weekly basis with the local office of the United Farm 
Vforkers^ Minnesota. Citiasetis Concerned for tife, and recycling paper and aluminum. 
The list will grow as we search out new opportunities and do the necessary foot 
and phone work. * - \ ♦* 
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EVALUATXOlf AKD RECOMMENDATIONS 

4 

What can be said of our prbgram now that it it five years old? Much that ie 
positive* Teachers, studentat^ and increasingly their parents,, have a growing con- 
viction that service is truly a <:K>n8titutive dimension of the Christian life. With 
^ each year, we experience less student apathy about service project*. This fall, 
most o£ the students were excited and eager to choose a project that would^ 
challenge theit ability to give* . A feey to tWis success is the involvement of 
teachers with students in aome of the projects. One teacher accompanies -students . 
to a nursing home each montfe and helps them learn how to talVwith elderly people. 
Another takes a group to UFW headquarters each week, works side by sideiwith ,them, 
and helps plan fund-faising activities. Two others coordinate the recycling 
project and stay with the students at the truck on* collection dayt. Two other)i 
work with the Student Conraunity Service Coinnittee to help devel^ leadeVship in 
service among the students who belong to it. There is a teacher/coordinator ^o^ 
each project, and we meet with the students on a monthly basis \o check progress 
and^ iron out any difficulties that come up. Twelve and thirteen year olds need 
interested adults to help them be successful. in their efforts to extend themiel^ves 
to others. They become easily discouraged without that kind of «^pport. 

We have found that giving meaningful service helps students to grow in self- 
confidence axid a conviction of their own worth. The atmo^here of our school \ 
becomes more positive and affirming and friendly each year, ^ and we feel that this 
is largely due to our emphasis on concern fox otti'ers and the responsibility each 
^ individual has to contribute uniquely to our cownunity. * The in-school service 
carried out in the first six grades is a very effective preparation for service 
to the outside cownunity that, is undertaken in the ji^nior high years. Because we. 
are convinced that, the rationale for our service program" is sonnd,^ we are willing 
to evaluate* ourselves in terms of the stcong statement in To Teach As Jesus Did t 

The success ojj the Churches educational mission will also be Judged 
by how. well it helps the Catholic cpraminity to see the dignity of human 
life with the vision of Jesus aid involve itself in the search^ for solu- 
tions to the pressing problems of society. Christians are obliged to 
seek justice and peace in the' world." Cat}iolics in(fividually and' collect- ' . 
iveiy should join wherever poisibfe wl,th all persons of good will in the 
effort to solve social problems in wayn which consistently reflect Gospel 
values. (10) ^ : ' - . * 

In recoomendina a ie^vice Droflram to other schools, our experience encourages 
us to make some suggestions: * .\ * 

1. Begin, but begin with shared conviction. This undertaking can*t / 
be organized or accompTlsheJKljy one staff meetoer.T The fioncfimed 
witness and involvement of all teachers will si>eak more eloquently' 
tKan all the religion classes In th» world. SerVice flows' naturally 
from cooKunity^ Discuss the >meaning of faith community with the 
whole faculty. Examine the Gospels and articulate for yourselves * 
Jesus* mandate to those Who would follow him. Read and discuss 
together To Teach hm^ Jesus Did . Talk together aibout how you do ^ 
, or coxild proeote coawunity-building In your school among faculty 
meadbers and between you an^ your students. 

2/^ Seek tlje s\jqpport of your parish '.priests. They are an invaluable 
source of assisti^nce and coulSl. offer lendership in liturg^esi and 
prayer services' around the theme of service. They caYi also make 
the parish conmunity aware of the i School's efforts to extend it- 
* self into the larger connunity. Ideally, the pai^ish should model - 

f^ith cowwnity for its younger meifeers^ However especially if ^ 
the parish is large, the school caA be an example to the parish- "! ^ 
ioners of a community of faiths extending itself iti efforts of 
peace-making 'and- justice-seeking. 

3.. contact community agencies .that are involved in profftoting peacii » 
and justice issues. Many of J:hem are delighted at the prospect . 

"of service from students on « regular basis. *Also, it gives them» 
an opportunity to extimd their influence, because their message 
I .* , readies from students to their parents. , 
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Invite representatives from coinsiuni€y service agencies to the school 
to tallc with students about their work* Let them discuss witH the 
students vays that they could become involved* It is a very good 
experience for students to talk with people who are actively com- 
mitted to service themselves,. We haVe found that students responded 
best to those service options that were introduced f>y an outside 
speaker*, ^ * ^ * • 

Compile a list of service project possibilities so the students can 
take it home and talk it over with theier parents. This increases 
parent interest and support and also enhances the liimensidn of , 
choice* which. is so meaningful to adolescents* (Our list for this 
year is included,) ^ ' / 

Highlight the service accomplishments of thd students through liters 
.to x>arents, articles in the Church bulletin « announcements at parish 
liturgies, or any other means th|it can spread the good news. 

If your student population is small enough to make the following 
suggestion workable, think about the possibility of giving a weekly 
block of school time to conovmity service. This could also make 
total faculty involvement- a reality, ^ * 



Sister Srica Jordan 
thca'rnation School 
. 3100} Pleasant Ave, S, 
' HMteapolis, MH, 55409 

February 1976 



LIVING tJUSTICE AND PBhfiZ 



GOALS. {lND relevance 



»A. In various 'parts of. this rfc^oual, we 
have discussed aspects of the life- 
style jof a person committed to peace and 
justice. ThesQ have included •'multicul- 
tural living** (see MULTICVLTURAL EDUCA- 
TION AMD LIVING), ••living interd^pendently" 
(see GLOBAL INTERDEPENDENCE) , "and -''action 
on behalf of justice" or a life of service 
where service includes the works of jus- 

^tice as well as the works of mercy, (see 
WORLD HUNGER^ and TODAY'S PEACEMAKERS). 
The. u^ider lying understanding of "justice"- 
and "peace" is presented in Part II, THE 
MEANING OP PEACE AND JUSTICE. 

B. If. individuals are. concerned^ about 
building a world of peace and justice, it 
dccms imperative that th&y begin to^ ask, 
question^ about their own life-st;^V. We 
see a person of peace and justictl as liv- 
irtg a aimpi^, OP^^" material, sharing k«in4 
^f lif^, working to reduce consumption 
•levels that have produced a situation , 
whereby 6i of the world's population pon-' 
sumes a^put 40% of the world's resources 
The WORLD HUNGER unit discusses eating 
loore sixiiyly or raspoasibly. Here wc qx*- 
plore other aspects' of simp lici ty. 

C. To explore the possibilities for com- 
munity emd personal responsibility in 
the lives of teachers' and students. 

,D. For the school, as wel,l <is' teachers, 
to become a witness *to parents, students, 
and the wider community of the values of' 
justice and peace. For a!ll of us to real- 
ize the importance of building the alter- 
native/ as part of any effective strate- 
gy/for social'' chemge . 'until people can 
see the theoi^yvpr ideals ^"fleshed- out" and* 
practiced, the ideals^ remain unattainable' 
in their minds. . . \ * ' * ^ 



It is ea^y to run away, it were, when 
' no one else is around » ' ^ 

' 4. Sharing , simplicity , security .* One 
of the r6al problems of living in an af- 

*fluent> society buiXt on "rugged individu- 
alism" is 'the fear of not being able to 
provide for oneself pr especially one's 
family. If I dOn*t take care of^my fam- 
ily, who, will? ask the millions o'f bread- 
winners. Community is the alternative to 
the necessity of each family, providing It- 
self with^ a complete set of aQpliahces, 
garden tools, vehicles. jQommunities of 

« various dimensions allow for the sharing 
of resources, the simplifYi^ng of one^s 

^consumption, and for the sense of econo- 

'mi6 and personal security without which 
millions of Americans are paralyzed into 
ineTction or into coi>form4.ng, even when they 

c don^t want to. I 



B. Different types o^ levels oif community. 

1. Pooling of taints, goods ^ services . 
A St. Louis group q£ which we are members 
decided to n^e a list one evening of all 
the* talents and ^resojorces each member ha^ « 
cind was villing to share* vith the^rest and 
with any other person with whom the^other 
members were in contact. xThe list includ- 
led baby-sitting, home rejiairs,- transporta- 
tion, ^ a bed for ninaway teenageors or. others 
in .need of temporary liviijg qi^arters, typ- 
ing, finzmces, bedside nursing, 
cooking, a van,, a record player, SjQwing, 
expert gift wrapping, and other itetns* In 
Omaha, a similar group operates' through 
the Center for the Purf^uit of Peace emd is^ 
called the Consumer Goods Co-op. Call ^102- 
341-0736. ^ ^ . 



^* P^^yg^ commuhities. In addition to, 
.or it the base o£, a numbbr of the com- 
munities ^'of .tyhich some of us are parts; ^ 
is shared prayer and all that flows from 
thkt^ The celebtation of majpr religious 
feasts ±n families* home wi^h dther f am- . 
ilie9, the education of children through 
such. celebrations and other such occasions 
like group poverty meals <(see below)., the 
\ ' ^ consequent involvement in the lives of 

Why is building community so important? one 2mother's children have "deepened tlie 



CONTENT A«0 ACTlV;tTIBS 
I. Community 



1. Urban living, particularity in a com- 
petitive society . Especially In cities, 
dozen factors ^now seem to contribute 
to f ragmen tat ion ' oj^ the natural com-' 
mtini^y of humanity (e.^. now seemto contri,- 
b>ite to. fragmentation o^ the na^tural com- 
munity of hCbnanity (e.g., overcrowding^ 
waste of natural resources emd beauty for 
industrial pur.{>oses,. insufficient food and 
medical care) . Because of the isolation 
and fragmentation of modern technologi^ed 
life, people need to know wh^ire a basis of 
pdace can be found, or where they are at 

home. If we are involved in the quest for 

peace, perhaps we already have found people person to the rbond** divis^ion of*liis 



^harlng of talents and resources and the 
concern that are part of community at 
level #1. 

^3. Work communities . Many different 
possibilities esci'st^at this level. JVt 
the Peace^ Institute and dther similar 
groups, income is pooled and divided 
.accorcfing to the needs of the Staff mem- 
bers All staff members share in the 
"secretarial" jobs, so as to fbee each 
member for>more creative projects* Eat- 
ing together occasionally, plying to- 
gether too, are important.^. _ In a much 
diff^bnt setting, a friend was senior 



with whom we are .very much ^t home 
» 

2; Hppe # Community enliyens hope) so ne- 
^essary since peace-Waking Is such a long- 
jremge, g^n^'rally f^rustrating, task. 

3,* Challenge. A community can challenge" 
or c3ll p^bple to. liv«S^up _to their ideals. 



stock brokerage. With himself ai^d 4 
others in the divisibn Working in part oN 
commissions, commissions gained at the" 
expense of the others— competition — 
there wasn't much of a community, at 
les^st until he suggested, as senior 
^pe*s.<^and highest paid, that commissions 
be po&led^ The atmosphere changed , 
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dramatically^ and the 5 began to^ relate as 
persons* 

4. Living coinmunities * 

5. Classroom community ♦ See MUTUAL 
EDUCATION, ppVa'-i'^f^ . 



C • Teaching suggestions - 

1* See the worl4 futuring exercises dis- 
cussed among other places in the unit 
on PEACE IS POSSIBLE, pp*IH-|& • 

2* See the communication skills and con** 
fXict resolution skills discussed in ({tTTUAL 
EDUCATION AND CONFLICT, VIOLENCE AND NON- 
VIOLENT CONFLICT RESOLUTION, PP. A'^f i . 

#* Gyeen Circle * One excellent plan for 
teaching young children about community is 
the '•Green Circle program.** This flannel 
board presentation begins with a picture 
of you inside your circle as a baby* Vou 
did not know or care about anybody besides 
your^lef* Soon your circle of awareness 
and caring extended to your parents, then 
family, friends and. neighborhood, and 
finally to include all >the people in the 
world, even those dificult^to accept* 
Green Circle Volunteers in many cities will 
come to cldssroOMis to provide this exper- 
ience for children* See the description 
of this program in GLOBAL AWARENESS, pp* 
lQ7£f* Song- sheets, etc*, and seven or 
eight excellent follow-up programs a|:e 
available, which. highlight different as- 
pects 'Of the family of persons (see BIBLI- 
.OGRAPHY) 

' ' 

4* For older elen^tary childreWi some ex- 
cellent teaching tools can encourage and 
facilitate thinking in terms of broader 
community, especially the community Vo£ the 
entire world* For this, the ** Spaceship 
Eztrth, a simulation gzune, is excellent* 
Sed Global Awareness, pp* 146-^7/ ^or an 
introductory description of it* See al- 
so the **Global City Project," with its 
CQncem for building the **Global City,** 
in GLOBAL INTERDJSP^NDENCE,* pJHH ., and 
also for what it means to **live inter- 
dependently** (pp. 150-51) 



11^ simplicity or Poverty 

A* Why? 

1* Justice* 

While Gandhi believed radically that no 
person is entitled to own euvything that 
everyone else cfumot own at the S2une time 
—a radical equality-*-at ledst every 
person should accept that 6% of the world's 
population have no moral claim t^ 40% of 
the world^s resources* If thQ goods. of 
the earth are foj; persons, in order to work 
out a human existence, then they are ayail- 
able to all persons, regardless of their 
physical or economic power to secure these 
goods. When Americans realize that the 
relative ease with which they are able * 
to purchase in^rts from the Third World — 
relatively cheap prices, in general**-means 
that. workers on. Guatemalan coffee planta-* 
tions, for instance, receive insufficient 
wages for a human existence^ then Ameri- 
cans need to be willing to pay more i^or 
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coffee* Since that will mean i^sB money , 
for more luxury goods, then the luxury 
goods must go, not the Guatemalan workers* 
See GLOBAL DEVELOPMENT, AND POVERTY, pp*l||- 
113 , and WORLD HUNGER, pp*l34-'^'3. 

2* Human Development * »In a society where 
a person often is identified more by what 
r^he has than by what she is, we must begin 
to reverse the direction* Material goods 
_ can be a false' su^t^itute for humeui worth^^ 
contribution to the common good, a sense 
of r^al fulfillment* See PROPAGANDA AND . 
ADVERTSrSING and GOSPEL OF JESUS VS* GOSPEL 
OF AMEWBCAN CULTURE, especially pp. 3*11-53. 

3* SinqfWindedness * 

Possessions are often a distraction, a 
**fetter** as Gandhi viewed them* While a 
lack of material necessities can enslave 
a person, so too can a surfeit of such 
possessions* They can ma^e it difficult 
for her to pick up and go where she feels 
God or the human community is calling 
her* ^ 

4* Identification and Redemption * 

For Gandhi and others,, it is a sense 2^id 
reality pf ••'oneness** with the whole human 
family that is at the heart of nonviolence 
and a human existence* with the majority 
of the world's population impoverished 
in serious ways, such a oneness sterns to 
demand some sort of simp3,icity — here, as 
a reduction in consumption of all sorts— 
in order to be able to be one* Gustavo 
Gutierrez, in A Thbology of Liberation , the 
section entitled "Poverty: Solidarity and 
Protest,** discusses the redemptive char- 
acter of poverty* -Building on ^ Corin- 
thians 8:9 (•*For you know how generous 
our Lord Jesus Christ has been: He was 
rich, yet for your sake he became poor, so' 
that through his poverty you might become 
rich**), Gutierrez writes*: poverty 

"has a redemptive value. If the ultimate 
cause, of mzm's exploitation and alienation 
is selfishness, the deepest reason for vol- 
untary poverty is love of neighbor. •. *it 
is not a question of idealizing poverty, 
but .rather of taking it on as. it is — an 
evil — to- protest against it and to strug- 
gle to abolish it* As Ricoeur says, you 
ceinnot really be with the poor unless you 
are struggling against poverty* Because 
of this solidarity — which must manifest 
itself in specific action, a st;yle of life, 
a break with one's social class — ^one czm 
j^lso help the poor axid ex^lo^ited to become 
aware of their exploitation, and' seek liber- 
ation from it* Christian poverty, an ex- 
pression of love, is solidarity with the 

f oor and is a protest against poverty ii * * 
t is a poverty which means taKlng on the 
sinful condition* of people to liberate them 
from sin and all itsAconseguences* ** ^(pp* 
300^301). ^ 

Cle^mted wi€h permission of Orbis Press) 
B* ' How? 

1* The first step might be to pool re- 
sources with other like-minde.d persons*, 
Here there isn'i^ any reduction, necesdar- 
ily\ in the amount of goods to which a 
person or family has 'access, but rather 
£^ reduction in total consump'tion .and a 
matter of occasional inconvenience* Herv** 
ing your own of everything is convenient, . 
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at least. Simplicity # it must &X30 be not- 
ed, involves sacrificing other values, or 
it can . Using public transportation, cli- 
nics rather thdn personal physicians, etc., 
mean extra time that could be spent else- 
where. Also, the decision to forego the 
time--saving conveniences like dish-wash- 
ers must involve serious discussion in 
a family,' so that the wife does not bear 
the full Jburden of the simplifying process". 
The suggestions under '•Community* are 
good starting points for simplicity through 
sharing. 

2. Another first step would be to con- 
centrate on reduction of one's consump- 
tion at; Christmas and finding ways in which 
to celebrate a non-ponsumer , non-violent 
Christmas. See the "Alternate Christmas 
Catalogue.*** This valuable resource in a 
simpl^e, ecologically sound, self-giving, 
service way. of celebrating. Alternative 
gift suggestions abound. Great respect 

is paid to Native American values and ways 
of giving. 

3. Another «first step , would be to havb a 
"poverty meal," perhaps once a week, per- 
haps of bread and rice (typical of a poor 
person's meal in many parts of the Third.. 
World) . Use ^this opportunity to learn m6re 
about some part 'of the world and set aside 
the money saved by the meal for some pro- 
ject or group in Uie Third World. This 
action is designed to raide our level of 
awareness of Third World poverty, to mOve 
us toward more meaningful forms of action, 

' to help us identify with Third World peo- 
ples, and to be' a first step toward much 
greater simplification of^ our lives* A 
family can, do tKis easily, and it can also 
be done by group of- families together.- 
,..:.ft^..A.'0^f?UEi# *^GffE>6asiI)ility for. cultural 

' ot other kind^'^'f presentations about the 
Thiird Wor^d (including the ?Third World" 
situatibns in our own country) can rotate. 
Also, a school, or at least a class, might 
do it for lunch once a month or more often. 
See WORLD HUNGER, pp. 132-34* for other 
suggestions on food. 

4. Consumerism— List the goods and ser^ 
vices on Which- your lifestyle depends. 

Of these/ which were not in general use 75 
years ago? List all of the things which 
you would have to own^^in o'rder to continue 
to live without great discomfort emd in- 
convenience. How many of the other items 
(vacuum cleaners, cars, camers, tele- . 
vision sets, freezers',, tools, etc.) could 
be mbre efficiently used if they were^ 
held in common? How memy^could you give ' 
up entirely? What would be the advantage 
and disadvantage of doing without them? 
Which make you dependent on centralized 
sources of ^energy, water, food, spate 
parts and the like? 

This is 2m exeunple of the' self-generating 
approach to lifestyle changes discussed in 
Taking^ Charge (see BIBLIOGRAPHY) . 

5. Clothing— think of your clothes in 
terms of health, practicalii;y, durability 
and personal expression, rather than ^tyle 
-exch2mge 2md clear out rather than accu- 
mulate clothes 

-use second-h2md stores, garage sales, 
flea markets, free stores, etc. for buy- 
ing 2md selling. clotHes« 
* -make and remake clothes whoever possible, 
considering the best use of (onaterial, de- ; 
sign and labor. 



-use natural cloth instead of synthetics 
-keep clothes circulating. See to it 
that adequate clothing is available in 
the community for low cost or exchange 
through a variety of outlets. ' It is 
a good idea for possessions in general 
to keep thiltgs circulating in order 
that everyone gets^- a share, 
-pass it on 

9 

6, Work— investigate the possibilities 
of job and income sharing. Within a 
family this can be accomplished by the 
husband and wife working together at 
one job, or by each working part-time. 
Responsibility for income can be shared 
year by ^ear or day by day. This deepens 
all involvement in both housekeeping and 
employment. ^ 

7. Hopefully, these small steps will 
l^ad us. toward a more serious .question- 
ing of the whole of our lives and con- 
sumption habits. 



C. What difference does all this make 
for the Third World? 

1. First it must be poiMTeBl out, as 
it has been by people like Archbishop 
Dom Helder Camara of Brazil, that the 
social revolution will only take place in 
the Third World if there is a prior so- 
cial or value revolution in the US. 
These actions, then, are designed as 
first steps in th^t revolution in our 
own country. Exaiiple spreads slowly 

but definitely, and it will take the 
integrity and authenticity of our lives, . 
not our rhetoric, to move our fellow 
citizens. 

*i '* 

2. Secpndly, thesa steps are designed 
to lead to further steps, steps involv- 
ing political action on a much larger 
level. For one, th^^ormation of the 
.Christian citizens' lobby, called Bread 
*for the World, grew out of such first 

steps, see WORLD HUNGER, pp. I3H 



III* Personal Responsibility 



A. Mutual Education 

't 

The previqus section of this Manual dis-. 
cussed th^ building of mutual responsibilr 
ity for what goes on in the classroom, 
as first Steps in learning to* care for 
more than, just my own life. Such oppor- 
tunities ^or responsible action are 
essential, first stjsps in the develop- 
ment of persons capable of taking re- 
sponsibility for much larget issues and 
much more risky onefe. ^ 



B, Moral responsibility for national 
actions* 

1. Rationale. ^ • 

• 

In a government which purports t6 be "of 
the people, for the people, and by the "^ 
people," we citizen^ cannot escape our 
responsibility for what is dpne in our 
name, with Our money, wit^h our bodies, - 
with oux talents^ The U.S. Government 
is not some abst;ract entity, though as 
an institution it has *a* life of its own. 
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, almost irrespective of the persons involved. 

In contrast with the prevailing positon that 
a perspn should do what his gQvernmeAt asks' 
unless and until he is convinced that such 
action is morally wrong, it seems more con- 
silBtent both with the Gospel and with real- 
ity to hold just the opposite — a person 
must be convinced of the value of what she 
is being asked to do or participate in some 
way befoi^e being willing to do so. First, 
concerning war, killing has always been 
at least the exception, if not outright 
condemned, to the Commandment '*Thou Shall 
not kill.** If it is interpreted as allow-* 
ing some exceptions, such as in national 
self-defense, it must be seen as an excep-* 
tion. As an exception to a general rule, 
it must prove its case, not vice vesfia. 
Thus, our national language is bap^£u:d; 
** conscientious objectors" shouJ^dMcather be 
called "conscientious affipn^fs" or the 
like, for "objectors'V^iajJlJ.es that they 
want to be consider^»d an exception to some 
rule. Secondly, presumption of the 
general wisdom and morality of any nation- 
al government and its war policied ought 
yg^be dispelled. In the case of £he.U.S. 
iJr*Vietnara, the Pentagon Papers revealed 
clearly that the Government was lying to 
the people and that the Government was 
doing what it perceived to be the wrohg 
(tactically, heice) despite stron^^ urging 
in opposite directions. Thus, the U.S. 
Government demonstrated none of that wis- 
dom or morality \^ich must be evident, be- 
fore giving such a Government "the berfefit 
of the doubt." ^ \^ 

Finally, I am responsible for what I do, 
whether with my talents, body or nioney. 
I must ^account for these and thus*^ have 
a duty to know for what purposes they 
are used. I cannot allow any one or group 
to substitute for my conscience. 

2. Implementation 

^* i£ done in my name . 

% must keep informed about major issues, 
at least, before Congress and my state 
legislature, and call my .represpntatives 
;ti7 a sense of responsibility on behair of 
..humeui life 2md all the values contained 
therein. This demands extensive informa- 
tion. A good way to keep up is thro^igh _ 
such orgzms as the Friends Committee on 
National Legislat'ion and their monthly » ^ 
bulletin on pending^' legislation relating 
to peace and justice. Ketfwo;[:k's news- 
letter 2md quarterly reports represent a 
more- thorough source of legislative in- 
formation* See various units in this mzm- 
v^Lk for newsletters 'perl;aining to spe- 
cific issue areas. - ' ^ 

$ee the suggested activities for students 
outliiie4 in the unit on PROPHETS: OLD 

tbstameKt and today, \pp. aHb-HT. 

The task of keeping informed across a wide 
rzmge of issues can^be overwhelming when 
attempted alone. We suggest various kinds 
of study groups, r2mging from a simple • 
arramgemen*^ of several people getting 
together on a regular bsiss to share in- 
formation and action possibilities on one 
issue per person to more dem2mding efforts 
Such as the "Macro-Analysis Program" of 
th0 Ilovtment of a New Society* » 



(1) People living together, such a re- 
ligious community, could also take turns 
devoting extra, time to peace and justice 
issues (we would suggest starting with one) 
and informing the others of developments 
and action possibilities. The others could 
take on some of that person's other work 
to free her for such study and reflection. 
Such an arrangement shoul^ involve rotation, 
so that each person develops a deeper aware- 
ness, some specific skills, and a sQnse of 
responsibility to others for "action on be- 
half of justice". < 

^) Macro-Analysis— is a process where- 
by a l^roup can systemically ask some of tije 
most Basic questions about the sliape and 
workings of our present world, order and 
their own lives. A 20-veek study program 
as concerned about process as about cont^ntf. 
macro-2maly&is focuses, on the roots of the 
, social and econqmic problems of the world 
and oh the workings of the U.S. economic 
system. More specifically, the progi^am o€ 
x^eading, discussion, and action , examines 
envirpnmental issues, problems in the, U.S. 
economic system as it operates at home and 
overseas, envisioning alternative world 
and local futures, and working to get ,jErom 
"here to there." ..^ " • / 

b. What is^one with my body and talents . 

It is essentia), tnat stuaents evaluate po^ 
tential careers, as well as the work they 
are currently Involved in, in terms of 
service to the human community«t^ this is 
true not only p,£ *participation**in:;the mili*-^ ,\i 
t2ury bu^ also T)f kll^forms of employment. 
Se^ the unit on WAR AND MILITARY S]^VICE, 



Any "career" "flays at^school'should find 
such questions being asked of speakers 
brought in, whether military, business, qt 
service jobs. A goo'd audi6rvi§u?xl; ^ source. 
on the moral and economic questions inyolved' 
in working for the .military-industs^ia^ com- 
plex is "The McDonnell ti^Xm." v'Thi$.;^<>~ 
minute film, produced by an.-al.ternative 
, film group in St..LouiBi, is rich in inter- 
views with McDonnell-Douglas .personnel on 
these issues, ^Xhe Automated Air Vfat*' and 
"G\ms or Button Uncle Sam's Military " ^ 
Tapeworm" (the first 'put out by NARMXC and 
the Amerioan" Friends Service Comm^t;^t^e 
mpst cities; and the second by SA^E--both 
availal^e at our^.In^titute)^, raise ^ similar 
questions in a broader conte}^. . . r 

iSee WORLD HUNGER, p. 135 , Sot a qiscussion 
of helping students take a "stewardship" 
^attitude toward their talents. This samd 
concept permeates Part IlX^on MUTUAL EDUCA- 
TION. ^ * 

' c. What is. done, with my money . 

(1) Taxes. 

This is a diff j,cu3,t question for many, .for * 
^t involves the possibility of convit:tion 
and jail, but ^nonetheless it is part^of 
the same teasonin*g that pc^rtains to 'per- 
sonal responsibility. >C do hot leave it 
to others to decide what to do* with my 
money, even though representatives* At 
least, I do not leave it totally to themi^ 
for it is my money that is eneUsling .them 
to do someEning, whatever that is* For * 
some, such responsibility has meant r^fus- 
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ihg £d' pay that# partiqn of ^heir income 
taxed that go to war (a);>out S5,%-60%*) . For 
other;s, it has ra^ont 'refusing to' pay their 
telephone excise tax, which was. reinstated 
in the"! middle 1960s in order, according to 
Rep. Wilbur Mills who engineered the bill 
through the House of JtepresentativQs, to 
raise additional funds for Vietnam {tbe 
fighting „in Vietnam) V " < 

One I group that can provide legal advice, 
strategy advice, and personal support in ^ 
such an area is the* War Resisters League, 
In Kansas City,' they are lodated at 306 
W. 39th St., Kansas City, MO 64111.. 

Ot^ier groups- include War Tax Resistance 
and the Peacemakers. 

(2) Xiwe&tments. / 

* i 

The Justice and Peace office in Milwaukee 
has been puttying together information 
on investments and corporate respon- 
sibility and havq published something 
called the Corporate Responsibility 
Guide . Other groups involved in pro- 
viding guidelines and directions for 
responsible^ Investments are National 
Federation of Priests' Coiyicils (read 
"Exploitation or Liberation: Ethics 
for Investors*) and Corporate infor- , 
mation Center — see enclosed flyer on 
their publications, .pp. Sl2 • R«" 
ligiou^ communities especially should 
examine their investment portfolios, 
to make sure that tl^eif money is being 
used c^n behalf of hum2m life or that 
their voices and power Is being felt with^ 
in those corporations that are not ex^ 
ercising Jbh^ir social responsibilities* ^ 
The campaigns of Clergy and Laity Con- 
cerned — against Honeywell and now G.E., 
Bo^in^, ;and Korth Americali Rockwell for' 
their role in the product:ion of the 
B-1 Bomber — are instructive both on 
possible strategy 2md on developing the 
rationale oii the so<3ial responsibility 
" of corporations^ Write CALC for de- 
talis% , . * 



and^ businesses to a sense of their 
social responsibility, Th^e argumei)t 
used by^som^ thett they must serve what- 
ev^ei tf^eir customer^ want ignores their 
pwn ^sponsibility to socie,ty*. They 
^do not operate in a .value or .moral vac- 
uum, in a realm where the only concern 
is profit. Economics and business ar,e 
only instruments^the^nds are huifan 
well^beiijig, hifinai^ developmencv We 8ug*» 
gest you purchase J^hf) Non-Buying Guide 
for Peace # from the'/Consamer Action 
Project, 1500 Parra§ut St.,^N.W., Wash.- 
ington, D.C. 20011. I^ Qutlines those 
corporations involved* in war-making or 
exploitation cSid' lists the prodtxcts 
they produce that wo might be using. 
Although produced in the early 1970 *s, 
much of it is still pe^tin^t. ***Yo\\ 
Don;t Have to Buy War Anymore, Mts. 
Smith", (see p. 187*) is a powei^ful film 
in this context. \ 
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(3 ) . BanHiJjg i • • , ^ ; ^ : 

"•^ * • ^ • ^ 

Investigate alternative sources of bank- 
ing like minority-owned bankaf br cXedit 
unions serving those in need. Be careful 
that 8uch.b2mks have an explicit policy oi 
social responsibility. See if they make 
special provisions for minorities in their 
loan policies. Check out their board of . 
directors. Investigate whether they are 
involved in "red-lining" poorer neighbor- 
hoods (Refusing loeOis) . Ask them to cite 
those areas that ro£^e them distinctive 
for someone interested in. investing ^their 
funds with a bank with a sense of social 
responsibility. In most cities such. re- 
search has been ox is being done by such 
grQups as housing coalitions. 

(4) Spend i/g* . 

So many corporations are involved in prac- 
tices destructive of human persons and 
humzm dign'j^y that it is^both essential / 
to find out who and how and take appro- 
priate action and difficult to find dbr- 
poratiohs who are-^no.t so involved. Thus, 
we find Ourselves V often choosing the. 
lesse^ of several .evils. Nevertheless, it 
is necessary to call these e6rporatior)s 



C. The need for community involvement 

on an on-going basis ^ * 

1. For the reasons why and some prac- ^ 
tical Suggestions on how, plus some ^ 

first steps, see the enclosed essay by 

Mary Ann McGivern, S.L., "On Telling 

Kids We Are Part of an Unjust System/ "pp. Ho-Ho. 

2. ' "Por suggestions for field plalpe- 
raents or th^ likd in your locale, you 
might start with erroups like AF^C, Camr 
paign for Human Development offices, ^ ^ 
programs like the Institute for the 

and programs like ours in many cities^" 



XV. Schbols and the Livintf of Peace and 
Justice . ' 



A. Why? 

It is not just the teacher that must^ 
"put on", as it were, the values of '» 
peace -and"^justica^-"^chools-have-a^e-i — 
finite responsibility to play in so- 
ciety v Gen^ra^ty, however, sdhools <3yB- 
cline to ai^BVune their responsibility, 
and, by refusal „tp involve themselves, . 
ln"qontroversiai" ^JVuos, they support 
the "st&tu^quo." Inaction is action. 
This is not to argue that schools should 
become "politicized" — actually, they 
already are. And t:his 1% tr\ie of se- 
condary school?. JROTC, military re- 
cruiters on ceunpus, £md a spe2Ucer8'* 
polipy thzfct might be tax more receptive 
to "status quo" political views a?re on- 
ly three ways in which secondzury schools 
are alreedy politicised. 



But rather than argue that schools 
should becomp involved in political' 
action, we want to suggest that schools 
must at least stand up for moral values 
and witness to a different set of val- 
ues when necessary. This is especially 
true for Christian and other religious 
schools, who have a definite value com- 
mitment, without which their existence 
makes no sense. - 

These ♦values are the same as already ^ * 
Enumerated. What needs. to be done is 
to find ways in which schools can ^ start . 
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living out thosQ values. 
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Conununity — See Mutual Education and 
« t)onviol«a^*Con£lict ^Resolution 



C* Simplicity -See •'Institutional Siinr * 
pUcity" essay, pp.3A9-3X^. ' 

,^ 1. Sharing of iatetials, recycling. » . r 

Much is .wasted by everyone ha^^ing their * 
^ owK matfdrials. . *Huch greater* use and 
development of libraries nQt c^^nly cuts 
down 6n book consumption buindt also en- 
courages cooppraticn andvmutual resppnsi- * . 
bility and care. Parochial schools in 
many places have learned by necessity how 
to cut back on materials and ftow to re- 
use materials' like back sidep o£ paper. 
This is j\ist one example to suggest a ' ' 
whole range of possibilities. 

2. Dapcofi^ teas, fund-raising events ^ 

This is a much more serious area for 
concerii, especially ainSng private aca- 
demies, and of these, especially religi- 
ous onc»^B. Such schools often feel that^ 
they must offer their students an^ parents 
the ••style" they are accustomed to, whe- 
ither this style is consistent with Gospel 
values or not. Vfhy does the "best" cheese 
have^to be served? Why all tJie expensive 
frills? How can these be justified, when 
sp many have so little? The same argument 
that corporations use is unfortunately ^ 
advanced here too- -we must offer what , 
Our "customers" want. Nonsense! Despite 
the risks that such actipn probably will 
involve. Christian schools especially 
must witness to a different style of life. 
The school can rainforce immoral consump-' 
tion habits or it cail cal^l its students, 
their parents, and the wider, community to 
the kind of life demanded in our time. * ^ 

Specifically, then! examine .your dances, , 
teas, fund-raisinglevents. Can you find 

^ waya^f^havdng^f unJwithout^pending_jQ_„_ _ „ 

much? Try a variatxto of what some call 
a ••non-roovie pzurty". Here, friends are 
invited to a movie that they alX weuit to 
see, and 'then, instead o| goinj to the 
movie, they get together at someone's house 
and have a ligiior-iess party, part of which 
is deciding how to channel the money they 
j^^st saved to the Third World. 

We are also concerned about the location 
of wottkshops and other events scheduled 
by groups like school systems. Often they 
are in suburban 'areas rather than pities 
V and give the impression that* the system or ^ 
Church is following ♦the money* Justice 
and peace workshops, especially, should 
state by their style, locatiqnr"dive?:sity 
of resource persons, etc. that 'it is pos- 
sible to live consiste'ntly with our values. 
Commitment to our urban areas AQ^to^ minor- 
ity people in this country is certainly one 
of these vedues. ' 



D. Social Responsibility « 

1, Employment responsibilities* 

•Programs like "^Project Equality," call us 
tp a sense , Qf 'responsibility fo^ promot- 



ing fair employment practices among those 
businesses and services our schools 2ind 
other g^roups call on for services. Non- 
cooperation is a duty, i^ cooperatiox) 
with an enterprise. means encouraging or 
at least silently acquiescing in their 
unjust practices. In this same vein, 
schools ne^d to think seriously about 
their own hiring practices. See units 
on INSTITUXION^Jkiy^CISH and WOMEN for. 
further suggestions in this area and 
other areas of institutional involve- 
ment that affects minoritd.es or women. 

<p • , 

L Sharing facilities wfth community 
groups. It is here that schc^ols can make 
a real contrij^ution to the community, es- 
pecia^y private schools fpr whom ther^ 
are f^r fewer restrictions. ^ 



3. Sharing 'personne 

f s 

Schools have an expertise that needs^to 
bo shared with society as a whole. While 
this is much i)aore appropriate for univer- 
sities, it is also true for all education- 
al institutions. More pertinent, perhaps, 
is the suggestion that faculties might 
want to free at. least one of their members 
to devote part-time her seijvices to com- 
munity groups struggling for justice or 
^ peacet This can be seen as part of pro- 
fessional training, just as taking a "me- 
thods" course at the local university. 
And the input that such a faculty member 
Could* ro2ik$ to the rest of the faculty, t^e 
improvement of her analysis and teaching 
^ that could r^esult, all, justify from a tra- 
' diticnal. perspective, such sharing of the 
school's resources. Religious communi- 
ties,^ especially, shpuld, consider this. 
Seeiicury Ann McGivern's essay "On Telling. ' 
Kids About Institutiortai Violence," pp. Hbff . 

4. Admissions policies* ' ' . 

See RACISM for a discussion of entrance 
exams, IQ test^, and minority students.. 
Here we want^'tp sfuresS the mdral respon- ^ 
sibility of private and p2u:ochial .schools 
_jiot^tQ,i>ecoma_*!havfinfliL_forjtUdenta^iind„_t=_ 
parents fleeing tl>e desegregation of 
the public schools around the country. 
Heui^ ^schools and school systems are faced 
with this very real problem." One Catholic 
school system that responded courageously 
and that could be of help to others in si- 
mila|^;situations is the Catholic School 
Off id( in Memphis, Tennessee. Write Super- 
intendent of Schools*, DioCese of Memphis r 
1325^ Jefferson, Memphis, Tpnn. 3^104 • 

RESOURCES/BIBlftotfkAPHV . 

See Bibliographies in T^feAY'S PEACEMAKERS,. 
GLOBAL AWARENESS, GOSPEL CALL TO^PEACE 
AND JUSTICE, and el&ewhere throughout th^s. 
Manual. « 

Of special help her^a is The 6ue^fc fqy jus- 
tice , published by %thc Center foi; Concern 

13th St., NE J Washington, bc 2Q<)17. 
It contains a wealth of suggestions^ for* 
implementing the 4971 CatnoliQ flsaopt 
, Syiiodal* flocurognt Justice in the \Vp rld. 
' ♦ ». ^ / 
"Gaxxdl^i tCs Peac^aker#" .slide/tape avail- 
able at our In.stitut^, offers Gandhi as 
a xDodel of peacemaking ii^i our /6wn soci- 
ety,*" and 'asks about life-styiy 
alternative s^jictures, and 

70 ■ . 
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building 
Dlitical 



action. Part II, "Institutipnal Violencet 
PeacemakJLng in th^ United St?ate%, " is good* 
in bringing Gandhian thinking to » our ovm 
problems I particularly institutional vio* 
lence . 

p. ' ^ 

Lifestyle is a "tef lection/action workbook 
for ^ose seeking greater» f reedoin in their 
style'\of living and dying," by HaryJSllen 
Holohanr SNJMr anjUCarroll AnhKcmpr 6KJMr . 
arid published by the National Assembly of ' 
Women Religious (201 E. Ohio, ^Chicago, IL' 
60611--80C) , It examines leisure, cele- 
bration^ health, death and dying, facili*- 
tiefr housing, energy, personal possessions, 
clothes, food and drink, recreation, com-, 
munity dimensions. pf lifestyle, <^ and" educaf- 
tion. It asks 3 types of questions; ThfSse 
le£iding me to pofsonaX changes/ those 
Veading^me to see how my conBtiunit^ par- 
ticipates in thosQ issues, and tijose open^ 
ing up waj's that my pro jfps^ ions 1 skills 
can promote simpler living.* , 

Alt^ifnatives is a newsletter on alternative 
lifestyles, from the people who created 
the Alternate Celebrations Catalogue — P.O.* 
Box ,20626,, (ireansboro, NC ll^^^i} h a 
year. 

■** </ ^ , , I- •* 
Econamic g and the Gospel , by Richard Taylor . 
See . 

CliOSTpRS, Paul Chapman, editor. Published 
^?y<i Alternatives-, 1501 Columbia Road, NW, 
Washiagton^ DC 20009. Clusters ia a pac- 
ket of laaterials that offers lifestyle 
alternatives for families and single peo- 
ple ♦ Part One discusses the problems of 
lifestyle in our world today. Part Two 
discu^setf alternatives to our present day 
lifestyle by examining the meaning of- 
clusters, community, of goods, decentral- 
izati6n and sex. > 

TAKIKG CHARGE, Palo Alto Packet Committee 
and the simple living program of the 
American Friends Service Committee of 
San Francisco, 2160 Lake Street, San 

fpancisco, California, 94X21.^ Thid 
9- a-process packet laatetial^^or — - 
simple living. The materials will help 
individuals and/or groups explore how 
'they may become more responsible beings 
in the global family. Soci&l consequences 
*of consumerism, community, health, food, 
*Bconomics are a few of the areas ex- 
amined. Each c6ntent area offers ques- 
tions, •information, suggestions for 
action, and a bibliography. 
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HELPFUt AG6KCIES 

The«e 'agencies are JinvolVfsd in 
work or nv»t«ri»l9 roalted to 
peace and justic^. Most of 
these art liat;ed in the manual. 

Action Against Apathy 
■ 1»,0. Box 11435 
St, J-ouis, MO 63105 

JKfrica Rescejrch Group 
( i^.O. Box 213' > 

Cwnbridge. MA 02138 ^ 

Agency for International 

• Development 
2201 C Street NW 
, Washington, DC 20006 

Agribus iness Accountability 

Projqct 
1000 Wisconsin Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20007 



American Civil I,iberties Union 
8001 Clayton Road 
'st, Loliis, MO 63117 ^ 

American Freedom for Hunger * 

Foundation 
17X7 H Street NW , 
Washington, DC 20006 

American Friends Service 

Coimittee 
(Maf 1) 160 H\ iSth Street ^ 

. Philadelphia, PA 1910^? 
(Local) .438 Skinker 
St. L<mis, rtO 63130 

American' Ltitherart Churchmen 
EVENT Magazine 
426 S» 5th Street 
Minneapolis,^ MN 55415 

Arms Control Association 
11 DUpont Circle, NW ^ 
Washington, DC 20036 

Arms^tontrol and Disarmament • 

Agehcy . ; 

.U»S. Department of State 
Washington, DC 20451 

Asia Society. 

112 E. 64th Streejt 

New York, NY 10021 

Association for Childhood 
Education International 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20016 

Asjioci^ition for Negro I>ife 

and History 
14^1 14th Street, NW 
Washirtgton, DC 20005 



Bread for the World * ' 

235 E. 49th Street 

New York, NY 10017 ^ 

Campaign for HumsinN^yclopment 
(Nat*!)" 1312 Massachusetts * 

Avenue^ NW ^ 

Washington, DC 20005 
(Local) 4445 Lindell Blvd. 

St<s.^ Louis, HO 63108 . 

Canadian Catholic Otganlis'ation 

(or Development and Pence 
^7 Bond Street, Suite 305 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 

. Carnegie Endowment for Ititerna^ 
tional Peabe 
1717 Massachuse^tts Avenue, NW ^ 
Washington, Vp 10017. * ^ 

Catholic Committee on' Appalaqhia 
*'31-A S. 3rd Avenue 
Pr^istonsburg, KY 41653 

Catholic tos&aittQc on Urban 

Ministry / . , " 

P.O. Box 606 
South Bend, IN 46624 

-Catholic Peace PollcSwship 
339 Lafayette 
'New VorTc,^ NY 100\2 ^ , 

Center. for Concern^ 
. I700.13t]fi Stteet,, NE ; 
Washington, DC 20017 

Center for Conflict Resolution 
520 N. tak'e ; . V - ^ 

Madisoh^^X 53715^^. _ , 

• 

Center for Defense Information 
201 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washingtoa* DC 20002 
?^ • ' 

Center for Internatibnal 

^Education * 
School of Education. 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, MA 01002 

jCenter for Peace StudieaU I 
. University 'of Akron 
Akron, OH 443r5 

.Center for thj^ Study of Arma- 
ment and Disarmament 
Califofni'9 State College 
5151 State College Drive 
Los Angelos, CA 90032 

Center ^.f or the Study o^ Demo- 
cratic Institutions v 
BOX 4068 

Santa Barbara, CA 93103 
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C editor for the Study of Devel- 
opment and Social Change 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue 
Canbridge) MA 02i38 

Center for the Study of ^owir 

^nd Peace 
110 Mar^lan^ Avenue* HK 
Washlngto/i, DC 20002 

Center for Teachiag About 
^ Peace and War 
Wayne' State University 
754 University Center Bldg. 
Detroit, MI 48202 

Center for Teaching Irfterna- 

tional Relations 
Graduate School of Interna- 

t,ionaI Studies 
University of Denver 
Denver, 90 80210 

Central Committee for Con- 
scientious Objectorli 
711 D<»arborn Street 
Chicago, IL 60605 

The Ch^istophjers , 
12 B. 48th ^Street 
New York, NY 10017 
# 

Clergy and Laity Concerned 
235 E. 49th Street 
► New YorX, 10017 

Coalition on National Prior-r 
ities and ^Military Policy 
110 Maryland Avenue, N^ 
W^shin^ton, DC 20002 
k/ 

COFFW, 

150P Pirragut street^ NW ^ 
Washington, Ik: 20011 



Comnrviity Crisis Intervention 
Center 

University of Missouri— St. 
.Louis 

8001 Natural Bridge Road 
St. Louis, MO 63121 

Community Psychologic/r Con- 

; sultants 
1740 Giilf Drive, 
St. LouiSi MO 631^0 

Consortium on Peace Research, 
Education and Development 
(COPRED) 

University of Colorado 

Houldor, .CO 8030;2 

Consxtmer Action Project 
1500 Parragut Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20011 I 

Corporate In fonnatiot^ Center 
475 Riverside Drive, Room 846 
»cw York, NY 10027 

Council on Interracial Books 

for Children 
1841 Broadway 
New York, NY l002'i 

douncil on Religion and Inter- 
national Affairs (CRIA) 
WORLDyiEW JOURNAL 
170 ^. 64th Street . 
New*¥orlc, NY 10021 

Detroit Metropolitan Welfare 

Refonn Coalition 
305 Michigan Avenue ^ ^ 
1>etroit, MI 40^26 

J?eViftlopment Education Center 
Toronto,' Ontario, Canada 



Corsniitsion for International* 

Justice and Peace 
44 Gr/iys Inn Road 
,London, .En^l^nd WCLX8LR 

.Connission for Racial Justice 
united .Ch«ch.of Christ 
287 Park Avenue South , ^ 
New' York, NY 100^0 

Cpnwittee for Action Through ' 

Education 
P. 6. Bo)c 4943 
St j Louis, MO 63108 \ 

CoRRvon Cause • 
2030 -M Street, NW 
Washingt^it, DC 20036 



^Diablo Vally Education Project 
S6 Vashell Way, Suite 300 
Orloda, CA 94563 

Diocese Oteen Bay 
Department of Education 

. P»C?«' Box 186 . * 

, Grqen Bay, Wl 54305 

pivitfion for Latin America 
*P*0. Box 6066 
* 1430 K Street^ KW = 

Washington^ I>C 20005 

Educational Research > Council 

of America 
Rockefeller Building 
Cleveland, OH 44113 
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Par K«tt Liboriitory for 
Educational Research and 
' Development 
X Garden Circle 
Hotel Clareraont <^ ^ ] 
Berkely. CA 94705 

Fellowship of ReconciHation 
Box 271 . ^ 
Ny»ck, NY 10960 

Pood Criiis Network 

4050 Lindell 

St ..Louis, MO 63108 

Foreign Poligy Association. 
345 48th Street 
New York, NY 10023 

Foundation for Change 

1841 Broadway 

New York , NY 10023 

Friends Comnitteo on National 

L«>gi9lation 
245 2ndVstreet, NE 
Washington, DC 20002 

Futures Conditic^nal 
Box 1679 

Wickonburg, AZ 85358 

Gandhi. Peac^ Foundation 
223 Deen Dayal, Upadhyaya 

Marg 
New Delhi, India 

Garland Library of Waj: and 

Peace 
24 Wott 45th Street 
New York, NY 10036 

Green circ^le Progran 
1515 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 

Health Policy Advisory Center 
17 Murray street 
New York ,NY 10007 
. or 

558 Capp Street 

San FranciscOi^ CA 94110 



Indo-China Curriculum Group 
11 Garden Street 
Cambridge^ .MA 02138 



Institute for Meditation and 

Conflic.t Resolution 
49 68th Street 
,N6W York, NT 10021 

Institute of Social, Relations 
Archdiocese of Kewark 
300 Broadway .! 
Newark, NJ 07104 

Institute^ for World Order 
1140 Avenue of the Americas 
Hew York, NY 10036 



Interact 
T?.0.' Box 262 
,«Lake8ide« CA 92040 

Interreligious Task force on 

U.S. Food Policy 
110 Hairyland Avenue« HE ^ 
^Washington, DC 20002 " 

Jane Addams Peace Association , 
1213 Race Street 
* Philadi^lphia, PA 19107 

•< 

Ofewish Peace Feloowship' 
BO^c 271 

.Nyack, NY 10969 

Justice and Peace Gentt^r 
3900 N. 3rd*"Street 
Milwaukee, m ,53212 

Justice Education Materials 
701 E. Coluiiibia Avenue 
Cfincinati, OH 45215 

. Juvenile Detention Center 
Kirkwood Police Dcfartment 
Kirkwood, MO 

Latin American Newsletters 
432 Park Avenue South 
Now York, NY 10016 

^ Law, Education, and Partici- 
pation 

Forest Park Community college 
' 5600 Oakland 
Sti^uis/ MO. 

Lead Poison Control Service 
1220 Carr Lane , 
St. Louis, HO 63104 

Maryknoll_ / 
110 Charles Street 
Hungham, MA 02043 

Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll, NY 10545 

MedicaJL Comnossion for Human 

Rightcw " 
710 S. Marshfield 
Chicago, IL 60612 ' , 

Mershon Center 

Ohio State University 

199 Wesf lOt^ Avenue * • ' • 

Columbus, OH ^43201 « 

Missouri Association for Social 

^Welfare \ 
113 B. West Hi^'St. 
Jefferson City, MO 65101 

Missouri Catholic Conference 

P.O. Box 1022 

Jefferson City, MO 65101 
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Missouri ConiQission on the Siatus^ 
of Woraen 

507 East Capitol Avenue • ^ 

Jefferson City, -MO^SlOl * * 

Movement for a ^ew Society >^ 
4^719 Cedar Avenue • ^ ^ ^ 

Philadelphia, PA 19143 

Movement for Economic Justice 
J.611 Connecticut Avenue; NW 
Washington, DC 20009^* 

• * ' , i 

* National Action)i^esearch'on 

V Military-Industrial C<ftnplex * . 
112 S\ 16th St ♦ 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 

*Vtlit'ional Associat^^on the 
'AdvancoQibnt of HUmaneyEdu-* 
cattldn, 
. i604 K Street^*NW / - 
Washington,* DC 20006 



Peace Research Laboratory 
Dr. *l)heodore Lentz 
6251 San Bonita Aven\A^ 
St. Louis;. MP 63105 . 
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, National Cathoa>ic Conference 

on ;^nterraciar Justice 
^ 1307 ,S. i^abash^ - 
Chicago,. IL 60^05 

^ National Council of Churches 
475 Riverside Drive ^. 
New York, 10027' 

^; . 

National Foundation ^iir th^ ^ 

,Improvement'of Education 
Suite 918 . ^ 
1156— i5th Street, NW ' 
Washington,* DC 20005 

National Welfare Rights 0*r- 
— i.^,0APization , * 

1419 H Street, N" [ 
. Washington, DC 2Cf005 

Network* 

224 D ^yreet, SE 
» Washington, DC 20003 

Nebraska Curriculum Development 
\ Center - ' . 
'AMrfcws Hall » ^ ' 
V^wiversity o-f Nebraska 

* Liqfbln, jNeb. 68508' 

* • • ♦ 

North ^er'ican c;ongress on m 

Latin America (^lACLA) * 
Box* 57, Cathedral Station. . , 
N^v^ York; VY 10025 

. * * 
*03cfam Network ^ • 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
^ Mashingto^, DC '20036* 

Overseas Development Counci^l \ , 
«s., Jilne MJLllar Wood 
J71?v^Massacliusetts Avemie, »NW . 
HaShingtdnt DC 20036 

* * v * 
^ peacemakers * ^ 

^yiQ sylvan Avenue^ v 

, • Cj^cini^tiV Oii 45241* * , 



People's Bicentennial Conmis- 
sdon 

1346 Connecticut Aven^ie, NW' 
Room .1025 

Washington, DC* 20036 s , 

Pax Christ i 

c/o Joe Pahey 

Pacem, in Tdrris Institute 

Manhatten College 

Bronx, IW*10471 

^ \' 

Philadelphiik Life Center of 

MNP* 
4719 Cedar 

Philadelphia^^ PA 19143 

Pontifical Commission en 
^ Justice and Peace 
Pi2^27a S. Calisto 16 
Roma Trastevere, Italia 

- /n^i ; ■- 

Proud, Inc. 

2953 Martin Luther King Drive 
St. Louis, MO 63106 

Quaker 'Project on Community 

Conflict 
133 /W. Uth- Street 
New/ York/ NY 10011 ^ >^ 
'.^ , ' • 

SANE - , *• 

318 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
.Washington, DC 20002 • 

Scholastic iMagazdne and Book 

Serviqe Inc. •* . 

900 Sylvan l^yenue 
gnglewood Cliffs,, NJ 07632 

Shakertown IMedge Grouo 
W,' 44th Street a^t York 

Avenue' South 
Minneapolis, MN 55410 



, Shalom Curriculum 
United Church Board of Homeland 

Ministries * 
Division of Publication 
1505 Race Street < » ^ 

Philadelphia, PA 19102 

Simile II 

P.O. Box 1023 K ' i 
La Jolla, CA 92XB7^\ 

Sta'tie Education Department • 
Center for liiternational 

Programs and' Comparative 

Studies ' ' 
Albany, NY 12224 

Stockholm International Peace 

Research Institute (SIPRI)* * 
Sveavagen ,166 * * 

S - 113 46 Stockholm 
Sweden 
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Student AdvlscTry donanlttee ,on 

Internatior\«I Affairs 
I7It Massachusetts Avenue* NW 
Washington, DC 2003.6 



Third World Awareness » A Jesuit 

Project 
5430 S. University 
Chicago, IL 60615 ' 



Tirh World First Grouo 
3 W 1, Britwell Salome 
N. Wajlington — 
Oxon, England 

Third World Header Service 
1500 Farragut St., NW 
Washington, DC 20011 
t 

tniESCO Publications Center 

317 E% 34th Street 

New York, NY 10016 
' ft 

UN. D^velopnsit Pro^jpam 
UN" Pla-ara 

?^ew York, NY 10017 

' United Farm Workers 
P.O. Box 62 ^ 
Keene, pA 93531 

The United Nations 'Association 
of the USA . . * 

833 United Nations Plaza ' 
New York, NY 1001^ j , 
• * 

The United Nations Association 

•of ^St. .LOuis 
704 DeMun* \ . . 

St. Louis, HO . • ' 

US Arms and Disarmament Aqencv 
2201 C Street, NW 
. Washington^ DC 20451 

US Catholic conference 

Office of International Justice 

and Peace 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20005 

US Committee fo'r UNICEF 
3 3f'E. 38th Street 
New York, NY 10016 

US Government Printing Office 
Washington, DC ^0402 

• * % . 
University City Black Studies 

Program 
725 Ki-ngsliind Avenue 
University CitV» MO 63130 ^ 

War Hesisters* League 
Kansas City Office 
306 W» 39th Street 
Kansas City, MO 64111 



War Tax ^^si stance 

339 Lafayette Street 

New York, NY 10012 • 

(also offices in KC, Chicago, etc.) 

WIN 

B6x '547 

Rifton, NY 12471 

Women's International League 

for Peetce and Freedom 
1 North 13th Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

. Women on Words and Images 
P.O. Box 2163 
Princeton, NJ 08540 

World Affairs Council of 

Philadelphia 
Jbhn Wanamaker Store 
13th and'»Market 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 [ " 

World without War Council 
1730 Grove Street 
'Berkeley, CA 94709 * 
or 

7245 S.« Merril 

Chicago, It 60649 y 

World Federalists 
8894 Berkey Avenue 
Jennings, MO 63136 

World Federalists Youth USA 
2029 Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 

The World Puture Society.' ^ 
P.O*. Box 30369 ' * 

Washington, DC 20014 
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